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FART XXX Hi. 

METALS. 

AMONG the 8Tinple subntances which {ivesent them.- 
selres to our view in examining the products of nature, 
there are none of which the stady is more important than 
METALS. Their utility is highly interesting. In ati 
the revolutions of the science, these bodies have afforded 
facts of the greatest importance. From their constant 
influence on the progress of reason, they occupy a distinct 
place in the annals of chemical philosophy; and thos 
there is no production in nature which deserves more pro* 
found attention, more constant study, or more exact de- 
scription than metals. They may be considered as the 
great instruments of human industry. Many of the me- 
chanic arts could not possibly exist without them ; and it 
is even doubtful whether manic ind would have acquired 
that degree of eivilizatioa which characterizes the pre- 
sent state of society. 
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ENUMERATION OF METALS. - 

We are at present acquainted with twenty-nine metals^ 
essentially differing from each other, namely, 



Platina 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Mercury 

Tellurium 



Antimony 

Bismuth 

Manganese 

Nickel 

Nickolinum 

Cobalt 

Uranium 

Titanium 

Columbium 

Chrome 



Molybdena 

Tungsten 

Arfenic 

Tantalium 

Cerium 

Palladium 

Rhodium 

Iridium 

Osmium 



NATURAL HISTORY OF METALS. 

All the metals are found in the bowels of the earth, 
though sometimes they are on the surface. They are met 
with in different combinations with other matters, such 
as sulphur, oxigen, and acids ; particularly with the car- 
bonic, muriatic, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids* They 
are also found combined with each other, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in a pure metallic state, distinguishable by 
the naked eye. 

In their different states of combination they are said to 
be mineralized, and are called ORES. The ores of me- 
tals are, for the most part, found in nature in mountainous 
districts » and always in such form a continued chain. 
There are mountains which consist entirely of iron ore ; 
but in general the metallic part of a mountain bears a 
Tery inconsiderable proportion to its bulk. Ores are also 
met with in the cavities or crevices of rocks, forming what 
are termed veins, which are more easilv discovered in 
these situations than when they lie level in plains. 

The metallic matter of ores is very generally incrusted 
and intermingled with some earthy substance different 
from the rock in which the vein is situated; which is 
termed its MATRIX. This^ however, must not be con- 
founded with the mineralizing substance with which the 
metal is combined, such as sulphur, &c. 
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The art of distinguishing ores, and the method of de- 
scribing them with accuracy and precision, so that they 
may be known from each other, is called MINERA- 
LOGY. 

The processes to discover the metals contained in 
them, to extract them from the earth, and to obtain them 
separate from the different matters which are united with 
them, which conceal their properties, form a branch of 
Chemistry called the Docimastic Art. 

The art of extracting metals in the large way is called 
METALLURGY. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

METALS. 

All metals are combustible bodies. They possess a 
certain brilliancy, in consequence of the complete reflec- 
tion of the light that falls upon them, which is termed 
metallic lustre. They are the most dense and heavy 
substances in nature ; the heaviest fossil, not metallic, 
having a specific gravity much below that of the lightest 
metal. They are the most opaque of all bodies. A stone 
of the greatest opacity, when divided into thin plates, has 
more or less transparency ; whereas gold is the only me- 
tal which admits of being reduced to such a degree of 
thinness as to admit the smallest perceptible transmission 
of light. Gold leaf, which is about 777977 P^^ ^^ ^^ ^>^^^ 
in thickness, transmits light of a lively green colour ; but 
silver, copper, and all the rest of the metals, are perfectly 
opaque. Another property which belongs exclusively to 
metals (though they do not all possess it) is malleability; 
by which is meant a capacity of having their surface 
increased, either in length or breadth, without being 
liable to fracture. This capacity is not precisely the same 
in those metals which do possess it ; for some, which 
admit of extension when struck with a hammer, cannot 
be drawn into wire, which is properly termed ^t^c////7y ; 
this property depends in some measure on another pecu- 
liar quality of metals, namely tenacity ; by which is meant 
the power which a metallic wire of a given diameter has/ 
of resisting the action of a weight suspended from its 
extremity. All metals are fusible, though the degree of 
temperature at which this can be effected differs very 
much. Mercury is always fluid at the ordinary tempera- 
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ture of our atmosphere, while platina catt scarcely be 
n^elted by the oip^t intense heat of our furnaces. Metak 
are perfectly opaque when in a state of fusion ; and 
are crystallizable when suffered to cool slowly and undis- 
turbed. The tetrahi*.dron and the cube are their priaiicive 
figures, though they very often take the octahedral form. 
They can likewise be volatilized at very high tempera- 
tures. They are the bes^ conductors of caloric and elec- 
tricity. Their susceptibility of combination is very great : 
they unite with carbon, sulphur^ and phosphorus. They 
do not combine with earths by fusion $ but their osids 
readily unite to acids, alcalies and earths. They decom* 
pose water and several acids. »Soine effect this at com- 
mon temperatures : some require a red-heat, and others 
the interposition of another body. Water does not dis» 
solve any of the metals, though it is a solvent of some of 
their oxids. They arc insoluble in ardent spirit, ether, 
6r oils. They are ail capable of cottibining withoKigen, 
though many of them require very high temperatures to 
effect this tmion, Mid others cannot be united to it but in 
an indirect manner. Most of the metals can be coinbin- 
ed with each other ; thiey thenfiDrm alloys, many of which 
fLT€ of the gnsatest utility' in tiK arts. 
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PART XX A IV. 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OP PLATINA. 

HITHERTO DO mine of platina has been discovered. 
It is found in nature only in a metallic state in stnall 
grains, combined with palladium^ rhodium, iridinm, 
osmium, iron, copper, &c. The largest mass c€ which 
we have heard is one of the size of a pigeon's egg, 
in the possession of the Royal Societ}' of Bergara. It is 
found in the parishes of Novita and Citaria, north from 
Choco in Peru, and near Carlhagena in South America* 
It was unknown in Europe before the year 1746. Don* 
Antonio UUoa then gave the first information concerning 
its existence in the narrative of his voyage with the French 
academicians to Peru. 

For a thorough knowledge of this ore we are indebted 
to Dr. Wolaston and Mr. Tennant. 

PROPERTIES OF PLATfNA. 

Platina purified from all extraneous mixture is of a 
white colour, intermediate between diat of stiver and tin. 
It is the hardest of all meuls. lu specific gravity being 
from 20.6 to 23, makes it by far the heaviest body known. 
It is hard, malleable, ductile, laminable like gold ; but 
to what degree is not yet ascertained. We have seen 
platina drawn into a wire of a smaller diameter than the 
two thousandth part of an inch. It is the most infusible 
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SECT. 11. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF PLATINA. 

EXFERIMENT L 

Phtina is soluble in nitrO'tnuriatic acid* 

IF one part of platitia and ten of nitro-muriatic acid be 
presented to each other, a violent action takes place, and 
the platina becomes dissolved. On evaporating the 
solution, very small crystals of muriate of platina are 
deposited. 

R£MARK,...This is the only saline combination of this 
metal, of which the properties have been examined ; it 
appears that the platina exists in the solution in two states 
of oxidation. On adding potash to it, a precipitate is 
formed which is a triple compound of thealcali, acid, and 
platina highly oxidated ; it is sparingly soluble in water ; 
and of a saline nature. When more potash is added, 
another precipitate is thrown down, which is the imper-i 
feet oxid of platina. 

Ammonia acts in a similar manner 6n the solution ; and 
the muriate of ammonia likewise forms a triple compound 
of oxid of platina, muriatic acid, and ammonia, which 
being insoluble is precipitated. By this property of afford^ 
ing a precipitate on the addition of muriate of ammonia to 
its solution^ platina is distinguished from every other metal. 

Experiment IL 

Separation of platina from gold. 

When gold is alloyed with platina^ the adulteration 
cannot be discoverd by hydrostatic examinations : but as 
muriate of ammonia has the property of precipitating 
platina^ but not gold from the solution ; and as fresh pre- 
pared 8ui)>hate of iron precipitates gold, but not platina ; 
these salts furnish the means of separating the metals 
when added to the solution. 
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Experiment III. 

Platina combines with phosphorus* 

(Phosphuret of Platina.) 

Mix equal parts of platina and glacial acid of phospho- 
rus with an eighth part of cbarcoal ; put the whole into a 
crucibl ^ and cover it with a little charcojl dust; expose 
it to; heat nearly equal to that which makes gold enter in* 
to fusion, and continue it for an hour ; a button of a silver 
white colour will then be obtained, which exhibits in the 
inside crystals of a perfect cubical form \ this is phosphw 
ret of platina. 

Experiment IV. 

Phosphuret of Platina detonates wHh o^igenated muriate 

of potash. 

If a mixture of phosphuret of platina and oxigenated 
muriate of potash be thrown into an ignited crucible, m 
strong, detonation ensues, and the platina becomes sepa- 
rated in its metallic form* A similar effect is produced 
by throwing phosphuret of platina upon nitrate of potash. 

Experiment V. 

Platina is soluble in potash in the dry way. 

If potash, prepared according to Bcrthollet's proce^, 
be kept in fusion for some time in a* platina crucible, it 
will be found that this vessel has lost part of its weight, 
which is dissolved by the potash. For if we dissolve this 
alcali in water, and saturate the solution with muriatic 
acid, a triple salt will be obtained by evaporation, con- 
sisting of platina, muriatic acid, and potash; This fact 
was first noticed by MV. Chenevix.^ 

* Philoaoph. Tnms» ICtiy 16(X2. 
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GOLD. 



PART XXXV. 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF GOLD. 

GOLD is found in nature only in the metallic state, 
most commonly in grains, ramifications, leaves, or rhom- 
boidal, octahedral, or pyramidical crystals. Its matrix is 
generally quartz, sand-stone, siliceous shistus, &c. It is 
found also in the sands of many rivers, particularly in Af- 
rica, Hungary, and France, in minute irregular grains, 
called gold-dust. Native gold found in compact masses, 
is never completely pure ; it is alloyed with silver or cop- 
per, and sometimes with iron and tellurium. The largest 
piece of native gold that has been hitherto discovered in 
Europe was found in the county of Wicklow, in Ireland. 
Its weight was said to be 22 ounces, and the quantity of 
alloy it contained was very small .Several other pieces, 
exceeding one ounce, have also been discovered at the 
same place, in sand, covered with turf, and adjacent to a 
rivulet. 

Gold is also met with in a particular sort of argentifer- 
ous copper pyrites, called in Hungary Geif. This ore is 
found either massive, or crystallized in rhomboids, or 
other irregular quadrangular or polygonal masses. It 
exists likewise in the sulphurated ores of Nagaya, in 
Transylvania. These all contain the metal called tellu- 
rium. Berthollet and other French chemists have ob- 
tained gold oat of the ashes of vegetables. 
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PROPERTIES OF GOLB. 

Gold is of a brilliant rich yellow colour ; no other sub- 
stance in nature is so heavy, platina excepted* Its spe- 
cific gravity is 19.3. Its hardness is not very considera- 
able. Its ductility is so considerable that a wire -^ of an 
inch in diameter supports a weight of 500lb. without 
breaking* It melts at 32** of Wedgwood's pyrometer, 
and when suffered to cool slowly crystallizes in short 
quadrangular pyramids. By an intense heat, as that of 
a mirror, it is volatilized. It is incapable of oxidating at 
any temperature which our furnaces can yield. It is a 
good conductor of caloric, electricity, and galvanism* 
The two last agents inflame it, and convert it into a pur- 
ple oxid, which is volatilized in the form of smoke. It 
does not unite with hidrogen, carbon, or with sulphur ; 
though the latter when in the state of a sulphuret dissolves 
it. Phosphorus combines with it ; arsenic, bismuth, and 
antimony form an intimate union with it. It easily alloys 
with mercury. With silver it forms an alloy of consider- 
able ductility. Copper heightens its colour, and renders 
it harder without much impairing its ductility. Tin and 
lead greatly impair its tenacity. With platina it forms an 
alloy which is considerably ductile. Combined with zinc 
it affords a very brittle and hard mixture susceptible of a 
beautiful polish. It unites well with iron, and hardens it 
remarkably. Its ductility and malleability are far greater 
than any of the rest of the metals. 

R£MARK....One grain of gold may easily be divided 
into two millions of parts ; and a cubic inch of gold into 
nine thousand five hundred and twenty-three millions, 
eight hundred and nine thdusand five hundred and twen- 
ty-three parts, each of which may be distinctly seen by 
the naked eye. 

Boyle, quoted by Apligny in his Treatise of Colours, 
says, that one grain and a half of gold may be beaten into 
50 leaves of one inch square, which if intersected by 
parallel lines drawn at right angles to each other, and dis- 
tant only the 100th part of an inch from each other, will 
produce 25 millions of little squares, each of which may 
be distinctly seen without the help of glasses. 
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Mr. Magellan has informed us that its surface may be 
extended by the hammer 159,09:^ times^ and that the 
finest gold leaf is that made in new akins, which must 
have an alloy of three grains of copper to the ounce troy 
of pure gold, or it wouid be too soft to pass over the irre- 
gularities of the skin. 

He affirms, that 80 books, or 2000 leaves of gold, each 
mt- asuring 3-3 square inches, viz. each containing 10.89 
square inches, weigh less than 384 grains. Each book 
therefore, or 25 leaves sk 272.23 inches weigh less than 
4.8 grains; so that each grain of the metal will produce 
56.718 square inches. From further calculations it may 
be made evident, that the thickness of these leaves is less 
than TST^^ifth of an inch; and that sixteen ounces of 
gold, which, if in the form of a cube, would not measure 
ttiore than one inch and one quarter on its side, will com- 
pletely gild a silver wire sufficient in length to go round 
the whole earth like a hoop. 



METHOD OF OBTAINING GOLD. 



The processes for obtaining gold in the large way, from 
its different native combinations, or admixtures, vary, ac- 
cording to the state of the gold, and the nature of the 
substances which are found mixed with it. 

When gold is in a state nearly pure ('native gold J as it 
13 found dispersed among stones, or mixed with sand, it 
may first be reduced to small granular pieces, together 
with the matrix : a table of several feet long, and one and 
a half broad, with ledges round thr«e of its sides, and 
pieces of cloth with a long nap nailed on the board^ is 
placed under a gentle stream of water, upon which the 
pounded ore or sand is thrown ; by this contrivance, the 
lighter and heterogeneous substances are washed or car* 
ricd off. 

When the stuff or cloth is sufficiently charged with the 
particles of gold which adhere to it, on account of its 
superior gravity, it is disengaged from the board, and put 
into a vessel, where it is further agitated with water, and 
more freed from the lighter substances. It is then mixed 
with -^ of mercury, and triturated in an iron or copper 
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vessel containing boiling vater, until the mercury has ab- 
sorbed all the gold particles. The mercury thus contain- 
iag the gold ia solution is to be separated first trom the 
water, and next from the earthy particles, and then from 
the sand, by throwing the whole upon a table placed in an 
inclined direction ; the mercury charged with gold, but 
still vivid, will, when assisted by a little stirring, or mani- 
pulation, run off the table, and leave the asmd behind. 
The mercury is then separated from the gold (and silver 
if any) by exposing the alloy in earthen retorts to such a 
heat as will occasion the mercury to distil ojBF, and is col- 
lected again in a receiver with water. The gold not being 
volatile in fire, is thus left behind, and is afterwards fur- 
ther freed from the heterogeneous imperfect metallic 
substances, by the process of cupellation. 

After these processes,the silver, if the gold contains any, 
is separated by reducing it first to very fine laminae, and 
then extracting the silver by nitric acid, which leaves the 
gold behind : the silver may be separated from the nitric 
'acid,by muriatic acid,with which it forms muriate of silver^ 
Muriate of silver is to be decomposed again, by mixing it 
with soda, and exposing it to a sufficient heat in a crucible, 
whereby the soda unites to the muriatic acid, and sets the 
silver free. 

When gold is found mixed with sulphur or arsenic, and 
other metals, the ore must first be torrefied, which sepa- 
rates the greatest part of the arsenic and sulphur, and 
then melted with iron, which unites with what remains. 
The heterogeneous metallic substances are then separated 
by scorification with fluxes, consisting of tartrite of potash 
and nitrate of potash, which have no effect upon gold 
when the sulphur is previously separated : without this 
previous separation, the sulphur would unite with part of 
the alcali of the nitrate of potash, and form sulphuret of 
potash, which would take up a portion of the gold, and 
thus diminish the produce* The gold left by the melting 
with the flux is afterwards further purified by cupellation, 
or melting with lead. 

When the gold ore is free from sulphur, it may, after 
being pounded and washed, be melted with one and a half 
part of semi-vitreous oxid of lead, and three parts of glass, 
in a crucible covered with muriate of soda. By this 
operation, all the heterogeneous metals will scorify, and 
set the gold free. 
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SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOF OF THE PROPER^ 

TIES OF GOLD. 

Experiment L 

Gold is not acted on by any acidy the oxigenated muriatic 
and nitro^muriatic acid excepted. 

INTRODUCE some gold-leaf in any acid, no solu- 
tion will be effected by it ; but if oxigenated muriatic acid, 
or nitro-muriatic acid, be made use of, a solution will be 
effected. If the gold-leaf be exposed to the action of the 
oxigenated muriatic acid in its gazeous state, it takes 
fire. See vol. i. p. 360. 

A saturated solution of gold in these acids yields, by 
evaporation, crystals of muriate of gold, of a beautiful 
yellow colour, not unlike topazes ; they consist sometimes 
of truncated octahedra, sometimes of tetrahedral prisms. 
When dissolved in water they tinge the skin indelibly of 
a deep purple colour, and produce the same effect upon 
almost all animal and vegetable bodies, and even upon 
marble. 

Ration ALE.f.The gold robs the acid of part of its oxi- 
gen, and becomes oxidated ; the oxigenated muriatic acid, 
or the nitro-muriatic acid, is converted into simple mu- 
riatic acid, in which state it is capable of disolving the 
exid of gold, and constitutes with it muriate of gold. 

REMARK....Though nitro-muriatic, or more properly 
oxigenated muriatic acid, is the only fluid capable of dis- 
solving gold, it has been long ago noticed that nitrous 
acid, assisted by heat, exercised some slight action on 
this metal, especially when in a state of extreme commit 

BUtiOQ. 

Experiment II. 

Gold is precipitated from its solution by tin. 

(Preparation of the purple precipitate ofCassius.J 

If we immerse into a solution of gold in nitro-muriatic 
acid a sheet of tin, the oxid of gold is precipitated of a 
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purple colour, and, when scraped off and collected, forms 
the purple powdt;r, or precipitate of Cassius, much em<* 
ployed in enamelling. It is a compound, consisting of 
oxid of gold and oxid of tin. It is best obtained for the 
purpose of enamelling by dissolving pure tin in diluted 
nitro-muriatic acid, composed of two parts of nitric and 
one ofimuriatic acid, very slowly, and absolutely without 
heat, and then adding to this fresh •prepared solution, di* 
luted with at least eighty times its weight of distilled wa- 
ter, a solution of pure gold in nitro-muriatic acid, collect- 
ing the precipitate, and washing it repeatedly with distilled 
water. 

REHARK....It is absolutely necessary that the tin should 
be oxidated at its minimum^ for the oxi-muriate of tin, 
which is already at a maximum of oxidation, produces no 
such effect, because it cannot abstract oxigen from the 
oxid of gold. 

EXPEHIMENT III. 

Gold is precipitated from its solution by charcoal. 

Into a perfectly neutral diluted solution of gold, con- 
tained in a glass jar, put a long narrow slip of well-burnt 
charcoal, and expose it to the direct rays of the sun ; the 
gold will be revived and appear on the charcoal in a me- 
tric state, exhibiting a very beautiful appearance. The 
same effect will be produced, without light, by boiling 
the charcoal in the solution for a few minutes. 

Experiment IV. 
Gold is precipitated by ether ^ essential oilsy Qfr. 

If highly-rectified ether, or an essential oil, be shaken 
together with a solution of gold, the gold will be precipi- 
tated ; but it will be instantly dissolved by the ether or 
oil, and form with the first an ethereal solution of gold^ 
which is of a golden yellow colour, and floats on the top 
of the fluid. 

If the solution be evaporated the gold is obtained in a 
state of absolute purity. 

Rem ARK.. ..Gold thus dissolved was formerly called 
potable gold* It was anciently employed in medicine. 
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-The apotAecarres made their patients stqpply the gold, attd 
pretended that the purer the gold, so much the speedier 
troald be the cure. But these errbrs have been Ibng ex- 
ploded. 

Experiment V« 

DtcompaoHion ofnmriate of gold by hitbrogen or nJplmre* 

oas acid gets. 

For these facts we are indebted to Mrs. Fulhame* 
She fbundi that if a wliite satin riband be moistened 
with a diluted solution of gold, in nitro-muriatic acid, and 
then exposed, while moist, to a current of hidrogen gas^ 
the gold would be reduced, and the riband become gilt 
with the metal. But if the silk be dried previously, the 
reduction does not take place. By means of a camel- 
hair pencil, the gold may be so applied as to exhibit re- 
gular ornaments, or figures, when reduced. 

The same reduction takes place when the silk is dip- 
ped into phosphorated ether. If a piece of silk, moistened 
with phosphorated ether, be immersed in the nitro-mu- 
riatic solution, its surface is immediately gilt with a fine 
coat of gold, which adheres very strongly. 

That phosphorated hidrogen gas produces the same ef- 
fect has been noticed already. Sulphureous acid gas has 
a similar eiFect. 

REMARR....Mrs. Fulhame has proved^ that the pre- 
sence of moisture is absolutely necessary for the reduction 
of gold. It is difficult to ascertain what makes water so 
indispensably necessary. It is not, als might be supposed, 
requisite to secure the fluidity of the mixture ; for she 
has ascertained that sulphuric ether, though a fluid, 
does not answer, except water be present. She accounts 
very ingeniously for the phenomena, by supposing the 
water to be decomposed. The combustible combines 
with its oxigen, while its hidrogen unites to the oxigea of 
the gold, and re-produces water. This theory accounts 
very well for the phenomena ; but it would require some 
direct proofs to establish it completely. 

*^ In ber Bisay on ConAiostioti. 
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Experiment VL 

Decomposition of muriate of gold by ammonia* 
C Preparation of fulminating gold. J 

Dissolve pure gold into nitro-muriatic acid to satura- 
tion, and dilute the solution ivith three times its hulk of 
distilled water, and add to it gradually liquid ammonia, a 
yeDow precipitate will be obtained, which must be re* 
peatedly washed with distilled water, and dried on a chalk 
stone or in a filter. When perfectly dry it is called ^i/A 
minating goldj and detonates by heat, as may be shown by 
heating a few grains of it on the point of a knife held over 
the candle. 

Rationale... .Though the theory of fulminating gold 
is not yet suf&ciently illustrated^ it appears highly pro- 
bable that it is a triple compound ; namely, an ammonia^ 
cal oxi^muriate of gold* We suppose, therefore, that on 
the application of heat, the muriatic acid seizes the oxi« 
gen, and reduces the gold to its metallic state ; while the 
acid itself becomes converted into oxigenized muriatic 
acid. We suppose farther, that after this change the acid 
detonates with the ammonia ; in which case, part of its 
oxigen forms water with the hidrogen of the ammonia, 
and its nitrogen is set free. Hence the products of thl^ 
detonation of fulminating gold seem to be metallic gold, 
nitrogen gas, and muriatic acid and water. 

Experiment VII. 

Gold is precipitated by sulphate of iron. 

If we mingle a solution of gold with a diluted solution 
of green sulphate of iron, a precipitate^ instantly appears, 
which is gold in its metallic form, and in a state of 
purity. ^ 

RATioNALE....The green sulphated oxid of iron seizes 
the oxigen of the gold, and hence the former re-appears 
in its metallic state* 

REMARK....The red sulphate of iron has no effect upon 
the solution of gold ; the reason of this may be readily 
conceived from what has been stated before. 

VOL. II. T 
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Experiment VIIL 

A solution of gold stains animal and vegetable matters pur* 

plish red. 

If a solution of gold be applied to bone, ivory, wood, 
feathers, linen, silk, &c. a stain will be left of a purplish* 
red colour, which cannot be effaced, on account of the 
strong attraction subsisting between the oxid of gold and 
the substance to which it is applied. The traces are first 
purple, they afterwards becoihe of a beautiful brown, and 
at last black. Hence a diluted solution of gold may be 
used for painting upon silk. 

Experiment IX. 

Gold may be separated from its combinations with other 
metals by sulphuret of antimony. 

Put the alloy into a crucible with two parts of sulphuret 
of antimony, and when the mixture is in perfect fusion, 
take the crucible out of the fire and suffer it to cool ; a 
sulphuret will be formed with the foreign metals at the 
upper part, and the gold will be found united to the anti* 
mony at the bottom of the crucible. 

The gold may be separated from the antimony by 
bringing it to a white heat, by which means the anti* 
mony is volatilized. 

Experiment X. 

Gold when united to mercury is easily oxidated* 

Put mercury with a forty*^ighth part of its weight of 
gold into a flat'bottomed matrass, the neck of which must 
be drawn out into a capillary tube, and expose the mixture 
to heat in a sand-bath ; the metals will become oxidated, 
and be converted into a dark coloured powder. 

Experiment XI. 

Gold unites with alcaline sulphurets both in the dry and 

humid way. 

To exhibit this, some leaf-gold may be digested with 
heat in a solution of sulphuret of potash. Or, 
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Equal parts of sulphur and potash may be fused quickly 
with gold-leaf. 

REUABK...«Some chemists have persuaded themselves 
that this was the process made use of by Moses to render 
the Golden Calf, which the Israelites cast in that metal 
and set up in the wilderness, to worship during Moses's 
absence on the Mount, potable, which, as related in Exod. 
XXXII. that legislator ground io powder, burnt, and 
mixt with the water the people were to drink. There 
IS however nothing related concerning the operations ne- 
cessary for that purpose. 

GILDING, 

Or the art of covering the surfaces of bodies with gold. 
Manufacturers use the term improperly to denote sil- 
vering, as well as gilding, and likewise the various me- 
thods of producing a golden colour without actually 
using gold. 

The real application of gold, as a covering, maybe per« 
formed, either by a metallic mixture after the manner of 
a pigment; or by friction, upon the same principle as 
black-lead and coloured chalks are used; or by the 
chemical precipitation of gold from mercury, or some 
other solvent ; and, lastly, by glueing, or fastening gold 
leaves to the surface intended to be gilt. 

Shett'goldj or golcUpcwder 

For painting, may be obtained by uniting one part of 
gold with eight of mercury, and afterwards evaporating 
the latter by heat, which leaves the gold in the form of 
powder ; or otherwise the metal may be reduced to pow- 
der by mechanical trituration, as mentioned already, un- 
der the article shelMlver. 

Gold gilding by friction. 

Steep a fine linen rag in a saturated solution of muriate 
of gold, till it has entirely imbibed the fluid ; this rag must 
then be dried over a fire, and afterwards burnt to tinder. 
When any thing is to be gilt, it must be previously well 
burnished ; a piece of cork is then to be dipped, first into 
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a scriutioo of sdit in water, asd aftcnrarda into the black 
powder ; and the piece, after being rubbed with it, muiaa 
be burnished. This powder is frequently used for gildibg 
deikate artides of silver* 

Gilding of brass or copper. 

Fine instruments of brass, in order that their surface 
may be kept longer clean, may be gilt by immersing them ' 
several times in a solution of muriate of gold, free from 
excess of acid, and afterwards burnishing them. 

Water^gilding* 

This term was probably at first confined to such pro- 
cesses as demand the use of a solution of gold in nitro- 
muriatic acid, and means a chemical application of gold 
to the surfaces of metals. If a solution of gold be copi- 
ously diluted with ardent spirit, a piece of polished steel 
will be gilt by being repeatedly steeped therein. 

An improved process for gilding steeL 

This method, which is less known among artists than it 
deserves to be, may prove useful to those who have occa- 
sion to gild steel. 

The first part of the process consists in pouring into a 
solution of gold in nttro«muriatic acid, about twice as , 
much sulphuric ether. In order to gild iron or steel, the 
me:al must be highly polished. The ether which has 
taken up the gold is then to be applied with a small 
brush ; it evaporates, and the gold remains on the sur- 
face of the metal. In this manner all kind of figures may 
be delineated on steel, by emfrioying a pen or fine brush* 
Lancets, razors, &c. may be gik in this manner. 

Gilding of iron^ by mean^ of heat^ 

Is performed by cleaning and polishing its surface, and 
then heating it till it has acquired a blue colour. When 
this has been done, the first layer of goldJeaf is put 
on, slightly burnished down, and exposed to a gentle fire. 
It is usual to give three such layers, or four at the most, 
each consisting of a single leaf, for common works; or 
two for extraordinary ones. The heating is repeated at 
^ch layer, and last of all the work is burnished. 
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Grecian gilding 

Is perfonned in the following manner: Equal parts of 
muriate of ammonia, and mnriate of mercury, are dis* 
solved in nitric acid, and a solution of gold is made in 
this fluid : upon this the solution is concentrated, and 
applied to the surface of silver, which becomes quite 
black ; but on being exposed to a red heat, it assumes the 
appearance of gilding. 

Method of gilding silver^ brass^ or copper^ by means of an 

alloy of gold and mercury. 

Eight parts of mercury and one of gold are alloyed to- 
gether by heating them in a crucible. As soon as the gold 
is perfectly alloyed, the mixture is poured into cold water, 
and is then ready for use. 

Before the alloy can be laid upon the surface of the me* 
tal, this last is brushed over with diluted nitric acid, in 
which it is of advantage that some mercury may have 
been dissolved. Some artists then wash the metal in aim* 
pie water, add scour it a little with the finest sand, previ* 
ous to the application of the gold; but others apply it to 
the metal while still wet with the nitric acid. But in 
cither case, the alloy must be laid on as uniformly as pos* 
sible, and spread very even with a brass«wire brush, wec* 
ted from time to time with water* The piece is then laid 
upon a grate over a charcoal fire, or in a small mui&e or 
furnace, adapted to this purpose ; the heat drives oiF the 
mercury, and leaves the gold behind. Its defects are 
then seen, and may be remedied by successive applica- 
tioas of more alloy, and additional appltcatioii of heat. 
Expert artists however make these additional apjdica* 
tions while the piece remains in the furnace, though the 
practice is said to be highly noxious, on account of the 
mercurial fumes« After this it is rubbed with gilders wax, 
which may consist of four ounces of bees wax, one 
ounce of acetite of copper, and one ounce of sulphate 
of copper ; they dien expose it to a red heat, which bums 
off the wax; and lasdy, the work is cleansed with the 
scratch brush, and burnished, if necessary, with a steel 
tool. The use of the wax seems to consist merely in co« 
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vering defects, by the diffusion of a quantity of red oxid 
of copper, which is left behind after the burning. 

Painting with gold upon porcelain or glass^ . 

Is done with the powder of gold which remains behind 
ofter driving off the muriatic acid from a solution of that 
metal, or by precipitating this solution by immersing 

Elates of copper in it. It is laid on with super-saturated 
orate of soda, and gum^water, or oil, burned in and 
polished. 

The gilding of glass 

Is commonly effected by covering the part with a solu- 
tion of super-saturated borate of soda, and applying gold- 
leaf upon it, which is afterwards fixed by burning. 

The edges of tea cups^ (^c» 

Are very frequently gilt in a less durable manner by ap- 
plying a very thin coat of amber varnish, upon which 
gold-leaf is to be fixed, and when the varnish is dry, the 
gold is burnished. 

The gilders of wood, and other compositions designed 
to supply the place of carved work, make use of gold- 
leaf, which is either laid on with size, or boiled oil, and 
afterwards burnished. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF GOLD. 

Native goldjwhen imbedded in earths, or stones, may 
be analysed by reducing the ore to a very fine powder, 
weighing a determinate portion, and effecting their solu* 
tion in nitric or rather in nitro-muriatic acid, care being 
taken to digest the ore with the acid repeatedly, or as long 
as it extracts any thing. The solution must be evaporated 
to dryness, in order to free it as much as possible from its 
excess of acid, and then dissolved in water. If the ore 
contains silver, this metal will fall to the bottom in the 
form of a white heavy precipitate ; it may be separated 
by filtration, and reduced by fusing it with soda. In order 
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to separate the gold, let the solution be made hot, and 
pour into it a solution of sulphate of iron, which precipi- 
tates the gold in its metallic state. The presence of cop- 
per in the ore may be detected by immersing a plate of 
iron in the solution, which will become coppered. Iron 
may be detected by tincture of galls, which occasions a 
blackish precipitate ; and platina, by muriate of ammenii^ 
which separates it. The minutest quantity of gold con- 
tained in an ore maybe investigated, by letting (all into 
the solution a few drops of a solution of tin in muriatic 
acid, which instantly causes a purple precipitate. 

When gold is fbund in sands, it can be obtained by sim- 
ply washing the sand ; for the lighter foreigif substances 
•will remain longer suspended, and carried off with the 
water, while the heavy particles of gold sink to the bot- 
tom with greater celerity. 

PARTING, OR QUART ATION. 

If gold be alloyed with silver, it is purified by a pro- 
cess sometimes called ^r^in^, and sometimes quartation : 
this last name is given on account of the proportion of 
materials employed ; three parts of silver being added to 
the alloy, which of course makes a fourth part of die mix- 
ture. They are melted together, and sulphur thrown in : 
the sulnhur combines with the silver, and the gold falls 
to the Dottom. In the humid way gold is purified from 
silver by nitric acid, which rapidly dissolves silver, but 
has no action upon gold. 

CUPELLATION. 

If gold be alloyed with copper, lead, &c. it is purified 
by the process called cupeliation^ in the following man- 
ner : the alloyed gold is put with about twice its weight 
of silver, and some lead, into a crucible made of a very 
porous substance, such as bone-ashes, and called a cupeL 
They are all exposed to a considerable heat, which oxi- 
dates the lead, or converts it into a semi-vitreous oxid of 
lead or litharge, enabling it likewise to form a similar 
kind of substance with the other metals in the alloy. This 
glassy fluid soaks into the pores of the cupel, while the 
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remainiiig mixture of gold and silver is left behind in the 
vessel : the silver is then separated from the gold as be- 
fore stated. 

It must be observed, that every alloy of gold is sup- 
posed to be divided into twenty-four parts, called carats^ 
and that the purity of gold is estimated according to the 
^number of those parts, which it makes up. 

The gold coins of Great Britain are composed of 11 
parts of gold, and one of copper ; they are therefore gold 
of twenty-two carats* 

Perfectly pure gold may be obtained by dissolving the 
gold of commerce into nitro-muriatic acid, and precipi- 
tating theMbetal by adding a weak solution of sulphate of 
iron* The precipitate after being well washed and dried 
is pure gold. 
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PART XXXVI. 



SECT. I. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF SILVER. 

THIS metal is found both nadve and mineralized, and 
combined with lead, copper, mercury, cobalt, sulphur, 
arsenic, &c. The principal ores of this metal are the fol- 
lowing : Native silver, antimoniated silver, sulphuret of 
silver, sulphurated oxid of silver and antimony, muriate 
of silver, native oxid of silver, &c. It is found in diifer* 
ent parts of the earth. The mines of the Erzgeburge, 
or tne metalliferous rocks of Mexico and Potosi, Bo- 
hemia, Norway, Transylvania, See. are the richest. 

Native silver possesses all the properties of this metal, 
and it appears in series of octahedra inserted in one an- 
other; in small capillary flexible threads intwined together; 
in plates ; or in masses. 'Ihe colour of native silver is 
white, often tarnished. Silver alloyed with gold forms the 
auriferous native siher ore. The colour of this ore is a 
yellowish white. It has much metallic lustre. The anti- 
moniated silver ore belongs to this class. Silver combined 
with sulphur forms the sulphurated oxid of silver^ or vitre- 
ous silver ore* This ore occurs in masses, sometimes in 
threads, and sometimes crystallized in cubes or regular 
octahedra* Its colour is dark bluish gray, inclining to 
black. Its fracture is uneven, and its lustre metallic. It is 
soft enough to be cut with a knife. It is sometimes found 
alloyed with antimony (gray silver ore). Silver united to 
Tnuriatic acid forms the corneous silver ore f muriate of 
silver J y which appears under different colours and shapes. 
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Silver united to oxigen constitutes the calciform silver ore, 
of which there are several varieties. The colour of these 
ores is a lead-gray, or grayish black. They occur mas* 
sive, disseminated, and crystallized. 

Germany, and other countrie» dl Europe, but more 
especially Peru and Mexico in South America, contain 
the principal silver mines. There are, however, silver 
mines in Ireland, Norway^ France^ and many other parts 
of the world. 

PROPERTIE* OF &ILVER. 

Silver is very brilliant, white and sonorous. It is the 
most splendid of all the metals. Its specific gravity is from 
10.474 to 11.091 according to the state of its density. 
It is exceedingly ductile and tenacious* It may be beat 
out into leaves only ^J^jy part of an inch thick, and 
drawn into wire the thousandth part of an inch thick. It 
melts at 28^ of Wedgwood's pyrometer. Exposed to a 
temperature considerably higher it becomes volatilized. 
Atmospheric air has no efiect upon it except when it con- 
tains sulphureous vapours, sulpnurated or phosphorated 
hidrogen gases. It unites to phosphorus ana sulphur. It 
slightly unites with the brittle acidifiable metals ; but it 
readily enters into combination with the greater number of 
the other metals. With gold it forms what is termed 
green gold* Copper renders it harder without much im- 
pairing its ductility. Mercury and silver combine and 
form a crystallizable and fusible alloy. It unites with the 
rest of the metals except cobalt and nickel. It is oxidated 
and dissolved by several of tfatr acids. The nitric acid 
attacks it rapidly in the cold. The. sulphuric acid re- 
requires a boiling heat. The muriatic acid does not act 
upon it. The acid solutions of silver are decomposable 
by alcalies, earths, and by the greater number of the 
metals. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SILVER. 

Different methods are employed in different countries 
to extract silver from its ores. In Mexico, Peru, Sec. 
the mineral is pounded, roasted^ washed, and then tritu- 
rated with mercury in vessels filled with water. A mill 
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48 «mfAo>^edrfe keep the whole in agitatioii. The silver 
^cotnbiilee by diat meaBS with the mercuiy. The aHoy 
thus obtained is afterwards washed, to separate any fo- 
reign matters from it, and then strained and pressed 
-trough leather* This being done, heat is applied to 
drive oflF the mercury from tJie silver, which is then melt- 
ed and cast into bars or ingots. 

In order to eztraet silver 6nra eulphurated or vitreous 
silver ore, the mineral is roasted, and then melted with 
lead and borax, or some other flux to assist the fusion. 
By the first operation the sulphur is volatilized, and by 
the second the silver is obtained, though for the most 
part alloyed tk^ith the other metals, from which it is se-^ 
parated by cupellation, or fusion with lead or bismylli. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER^r 

. TIES OF SILVER. 

EXPERIHE^NT I. 

Silver unites to phosphorus^ by fusion. 
(Phosphuret of silver. J 

MIX two parts of glacial acid of phoepharus and one 
of silver filings, with half a part of charcoal dust ; intro- 
duce the mixture into a cnicable, place it io a forge or 
furnace, and expose it to a red heat for about aa hour. 

When the fusion is complete, the silver appears at the 
4x>t(om of the crucible in the middle of the fused glasial 
acid, and small jets of phosphorus project themselves 
from it ; remove the crucible into the open air^ and the 
metal wiH speedily cease to be fluid. The button ob- 
tained is phosphuret ofsiher^ from which the phosphorus 
may be again separated by heat, leaving the silver {Hure. 

Experiment II. 

Silver unites to sulphur. 

(Sulphuret of silver. J 

Put plates of silver and sulphur reduced to powder inr 
to a crucible, in alternate strata, beginning with a stratunii 
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of sulphur, and finishing with the silver ; coyer tbe cruci- 
ble, place it among burning coals, and bring it to a red 
heat as expeditiously as possible. The two subetancep 
will thus combine, and the result is a mass of a dark vio* 
let colour, much more fusible than silver, brittle, and dis- 
posed in needle^. This is sulphuret of silver. 

Experiment III. 

Silver etvters into combination with sulphuret of potash in 

the dry way* 

Fuse together, in a crucible, one part of silver and four 
of sulphuret of potash; stir the mixture frequently, and 
when it is well fused, pour it on a smooth stone, which 
has been rubbed with a little grease. 

This compound is soluble in water, and the combina- 
tion of the silver with the sulphuret is so intimate that it 
will pass through bibulous paper. 

Experiment IV. 

Silver unites to mercury with great facility. 

Triturate in a marble mortar one part of silver-leaf and 
seven of mercury ; the product will be an alloy which 
has but little consistence. 

A similar combination may be effected by using silver 
filings ; but in that case the trituration must be made in a 
warm mortar. 

REMARKs...»This amalgam assumes a regular form by 
fusion and cooling slowly. 

The mercury acquires a deg^e of fixity in this sort of 
combination ; for it requires a much greater heat to se- 
parate it from the silver than is necessary to volatilize 
it alone. 

# 

Experiment V. 

Silver decomposes sulphuric acidj at a boiling' heat. 

Put one part of silver filings into a retort, pour over it 
six of concentrated sulphuric acid, and heat the mixture 
over a lamp ; th^ acid will be decomposed, and sulphu- 
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recms acid gas will be obtained. The residue in the re- 
tort is sulphate of siher^ which by solution in a large 
quantity of boiling w^ter, and evaporation, may be ob- 
tained in the form of small needle-shaped crystals. 

Experiment VI- 

Siher is dissolved by nitric acid^ 'with great rapidity^ 

Pour nitric acid of a moderate strength upon some sil- 
ver in a Florence flask ; an effervescence will take place, 
the metal will be dissolved, and nitrous gas will be libe- 
rated copiously. If both the silver and acid were per- 
fectly pure, the solution will be colourless ; but if other- 
wise', it will have a milky or greenish hue. If the solu- 
tion be evaporated, it shoots into tabular or scaly crystals, 
called nitrate of siher* 

REMARK....A solution of nitrate of silver stains animal 
and vegetable substances of a deep black ; and the colour 
produced is exceedingly permanent, hence it has been ap- 
plied for the staining of human hair ; but when thus made 
use of, it should be very much diluted, and used with 
great caution, on account of its corrosive property. 

The article known by the name of indelible^ or perma" 
nent^ marking ink for marking linen, wearing apparel, 
&c« consists of a solution of nitrate of silver, thickened 
with a little gum arable. 

The fluid known by the name ofsilver-test, for detect- 
ing counterfeit silver coin, is a solution of standard silver 
considerably diluted. 

Experiment VII* 

Muriatic acid does not attack silver^ hut separates it from 

its solution* 

Let faU some muriatic acid into a solution of nitrate of 
silver, a white curdy precipitate will be instandy formed 
in great abundance. This precipitate is decomposed by 
light ; for if it be exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
the white colour will be changed to brown and afterwards 
to black. If fused by a gentle heat, it forms a semi-trans- 
parent mJiss of the consistency of horn ; hence it was 
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lonncrhr caUixl Mm-sibier^ but nom matt proptrlj mur 
riate ^fmher* 

RjSM4uKKo#»To tediiioe awrate of sUrer, let one part of 
it be mbct wHii three of soda fineed finom water, and ex- 
pose it to a white heat. When the mixture is well fused, 
suffer it to cool ; then break the crucible, and separate the 
silver from the muriate of soda which has been formed* 
The silver obtained by diis means is exceedingly pore. 

Experiment VIIL 

Preparation ofammoniated oxid of silver. 
CBerthoUefaJitlmtnating silver. J 

Dissolve fine silver in pale nitric acid, and precipitate 
the solution bv lime water ; decant the fluid ; mix the 
precipitate with liquid ammonia, and stir it till it as- 
«Wies a black coUmit ; then decant the super-natant fluid, 
and leave it in the <^en air to dry. This product is ful- 
minating silver, invented by Beithollet, which when once 
obtained cmnct be touched without producing a violent 
explosion* It is the most dangerous preparation known, 
for the contact of fire is not necessary to cause it to de- 
tonate. It explodes by the mere touch of any substance. 
Its very preparation is so hazardous, that it is not to be 
safely attempted without a mask with strong glass eyes 
upon the face. No more than a single grain will admit 
of exhibiting its effect, and even that quantity must be 
approached with caution. A larger portion cannot be ex- 
ploded without imminent danger. 

RATioNALE....The detonatibn of this compound is to 
be ascribed to the hidrogcn of the ammonia suddenly 
combining with the oxigen of the metallic oxid, and form- 
ing aqueous vapour, which is disengaged with the nitro- 
gen gas ; the elasticity of both the gases is augmented by 
die caloric which is disengaged. No explanation has yet 
been given why its force is so much greater than that of 
fulminating gold ; but it is probably owing to the silver 
when in the state of an oxid contuning more oxigen than 
the gold, and to this oxid combining with a larger por^ 
lion of ammonia; hence, in the sudden combination, 
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moie aqutous vaqpouv attd ahyon^a gas will he diitn- 

¥kMMm%x*.B*lS the fluid which is separated from the ' 
precipitate be slowly evaporated^ orjstais are «f mtot i | 
vhieb csplode more vidently than the precipitate ;; u few 
giains cl them cannot be loacfaitd without hazard lof Iife» 

Jf^refaration of hyper'Oxitgenated muriate o/siher^ 
(Chenevip^sfubntnating silvenj 

Mr. Chenevix has lately invented a fulminating silver 
which is more safe than the former ; for it explodes only 
by a dlight friction in contact with comhuatibfe bodies. 
It rnsty be prepared in the foHbwing manner : 

Diffuse a quantity of alumine through water, and let a 
current of oxigenized muriatic acid gas pass through it 
ibr some time. Then digest some phosphate of silver 
(obtained by pouring a solution of phosphate of soda into 
a solution of nitrate of silver) on the sotution of the oxi* 
genated muriate of alumine, and evaporate it slowly. 
The product obtained will be a h3qper-oxigenated muriate 
of silver ; a single grain of which, in eontaet with two or 
three of sulphur, explodes violently by the slightest 
firiaion. 

EXPERIMEWT X« 

Arbor Dianm. 

Most metallic subcrtaaces are capable of decomposing 
a nitric solution of silver. The separation of this metal 
by mercury, on account of the phenomena which it pre- 
senu, has been called Diana's tree, or Arbor Dians. 

According to Lemery, dissolve one part of fine silver 
in weak nitric acid to saturation, and, having diluted this 
solution with about twenty parts of distilled water, add 
two parts of mercury. 

Homberg's method is to make an alloy in the cold, of 
four part«» rf silver-leaf and two parU of mercury ; to 
dissolve this alloy in a sufficient quantity of nitric acid, 
and to add to the solution distilled water. 
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If we put into this liquor a small ball of soft alloy of 
silver, a precipitation of silver immediately takes place* 

Baume gives the following process, wnich will be at- 
tended wi£ more success : 

Mix together six parts of a solution of silver and four 
of a solution of mercury, both made with nitric acid, and 
completely saturated : add to them a litde distiUed wa* 
ter, and put the mixture ipto a cpnical vessel, into which 
have been previously introduced six parts of an alloy 
made of seven parts of mercury and one of silver* 

At the end of some hours there will be formed, at the 
surface of the small mass of alloy, a vegetation in the form 
of a bush. 

A process which succeeds better than any of the former, 
is to dissolve three drachms and 48 grains of pure silvei; 
and half as much mercury, separately, in a sufficient 
quantity of pure nitric acid. Mix the solutions, and add 
to them five or six ounces of distilled water. This must 
be poured upon seven drachms and 12 grains of an amal- 
gam of silver of the consistence of butter, which had beeiv 
previously put into a spherical vessel of glass. The 
vessel must be kept undisturbed, and in about 24 hours a 
very beautiful silver-tree will be formed. 

RATioNALB«..*The mercury contained in the solution 
attracts that of the amalgam ; the silver contained in the 
latter acts also on that which is held in solution ; and the 
result of these attractions is aspeedier precipitation of the 
silver. The mercury, which makes part of the amalgam, 
being more abundant than would be necessary for preci- 
pitating the silver of the solution, produces also a third 
eifect, which is, that it attracts the silver by the affinity 
and tendency it has to combine itself with that metal. 

REMARK.*..In order to obtain a beautiful vegetation, 
it is absolutely necessary that all the ingredients be of the 
utmost purity. A cylindrical or conical glass vessel is best 
suited for it. 

Experiment XI. 

Precipitation of silver by copper. 

C Vegetation of silver on glas^ slate^ i^c.J 

Spread a few drops of a solution of silver in nitric acid, 
upon a smooth piece of slate, or on a plate of glass, bv 
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means of a camel's-hair pencil or feather ; place at the hot* 
ton) of it, in contact with the fluid, a copper or brass wire 
of about one sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and let 
the whole remain undisturbed in a horizontal position* 
Under a glass magnifier, or microscope, this vegetation 
appears in a beautiful manner* 
R ATi0KAL£....Thi8 phenomenon, like the former, is pro* 
duced by the attraction of the copper, or brass, for nitric 
acid being stronger than that of the silver: the latter losing 
its oxigen, returns to the metalli<rstate. 

SILVERING. 

There are various methods of giving a covering of silver 
to the surface of bodies. For instance, 

Copper may be silvered over, by rubbing it with the 
following powder : Two drachms of acidulous tartarite of 
potash, the same quantity of muriate of soda, and half 
a drachm of sulphate of alumine, mixed with fifteen or 
twenty grains of silver, precipitated from nitrate of silver 
by copper. The surface of the copper becomes white 
when rubbed with this powder, which may afterwards be 
brushed oif, and polished with leather. 

The saddlers and harness-makers cover their wares with 
tin for ordinary uses fas stated before, page 135), but a 
cheap silvering is usea for this purpose as follows : Half 
an ounce of silver that has been precipitated from nitrate 
of silver by the addition of copper ; muriate of soda, and 
muriate of ammonia, of each two ounces, and one drachm 
of muriate of mercury, are triturated together, and made 
into a pastc^ with water ; with this, copper utensils of every 
kind, that have been previously boiled with acidulous 
tartarite of potash, and sulphate of alumine, are rubbed, / 

after which they are made red-hot, and then polished* 
The intention of this process appears to be little more 
than to apply the silver in a state of minute division to 
the clean surface of the copper, and afterwards to fix it 
there by fusion ; and accordingly this silverii^g may be 
eifected by using the argentine precipitate here mentioned 
with super-saturated borate of soda, or mercury, and 
causing it to adhere by fusion. 

The dial plates of clocks, the scales of barometers, and 
other similar articles are silvered by rubbing upon them 
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a mixture of muriate tt silver, muriate of soda, and acidu- 
lous tartrite of potash, and afterwards tarefuliy washing off 
the saline matter with water* In this operation the silver 
is precipitated from the muriatic acid, which unites with 
part of the coppery surface* It is not durable, but may be 
improved by heating the article, and repeating the opera« 
tion till the covering seems suficiently thick. 

Shell^stlver for the use of painters is prepared by tri- 
turating silver*leaf with a little honey or mucilage of gum- 
arabic in a mortar, and afterwards separating the honey 
or gum by means of lyater* When the honey or gum is 
washed away, the silver may be put on paper or kept in 
' shells, whence its name. When it is to be used, it must 
again be diluted with gum-water. 

REHARK..**The application of silver-leaf for silvering 

{laper, wood, &c* is analogous to the application of gold- 
eaf. 

PLATING. 

The covering of the surface of copper with silver or 
platins is performed in the following manner: Upon 
small ingots of copper, plates of silver are bound with 
iron wire, generally allowing one ounce of silver to twelve 
ounces of copper* The surface of the plate of silver is 
not quite so large as that of the copper ingot* Upon the 
edges of the copper which are not covered by the silver, 
a little borax is put ; and by exposing the whole to a strong 
heaty the borax melts, and in melting contributes to fuse 
thai part of the silver to which it is contiguous, and to 
attach it in that state to the copper* The mgot, with its 
silver plate, is then rolled under steel rollers, moved by 
machinery, till it is of a certain thickness \ it is afterwards 
cut to a greater or less extremity, according to the use for 
which it is intended* 

An ounce of silver is often rolled out into a surface of 
about three square feet, and its thickness is about the three 
thousandth part of an inch ; and hence we need not wonder 
at the silver being soon worn off from the sharp edges of 
plated copper, when it is rolled to so great an extent* 

KEMARR...*What is commonly called French plate, is 
not to be confounded with plated copper* French plate is 
made by heating copper, or more commonly brass, to a 
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certain degree ; sihrer*leaf is then applied upon the heated 
metal, to which it adheres by being rubbed with a proper 
biumiaher. 

ANALYSIS OP ORES OF SILVER. 

The analysis of the ores of silver has been always con- 
sidered as very important, on account of the great value 
of the metal which they contain. 

The ore, called native silver^ is to be dissolved ih nittic 
acid. The gold, if the ore contains any, remains in the 
state of a black powder, and may be dried and weighed, 
llie silver may then be precipitated, by adding to the 
solution common salt. £very hundred parts of the dried 
precipitate denote about 75 parts of silver. But, as 
had may be present in the solution, and this metal is also 
precipitated by the muriatic acid of the common salt, it 
may be proper to immerse in the solution, which should 
not have an excess of acid, a polished plate of copper. 
This will precipitate the silver in a metallic form* The 
muriate of silver is soluble in liquid ammonia, but that of 
lead is not. The presence of copper may be ascertained 
by the green colour of the solution, and by the blue co- 
lour which it assumes on adding to it ammonia. The 
copper may be precipitated by immersing into it a plate 
of iron. When the ore contains arsenic, its proportion 
may be estimated by weighing before and after fusion ; 
for the arsenic is dissipated by heat : or the ore may be 
dissolved as before in nitric acid, which acidifies the arse- 
nic. After the separation of.the silver, the arsenic acid 
may be precipitated by nitrate of lead, 100 parts of the 
dry precipitate indicating about 22 of arsenic. 

Sulphnret of silver is to be treated with diluted nitric 
acid, which dissolves the silver, leaving the greater part 
of the sulphur untouched. The residuum is to be dried, 
and then the sulphur burnt off. The loss of weight gives 
the sulphur, llie silver is to be precipitated by common 
salt ; and the other metals, if any be present, may be as- 
certained as above. Part of the sulphur is always acidi* 
fied. Tlie acid thus formed may be precipitated by ni- 
trate of barytes, 100 parts of the dried precipitate indi- 
cating about 14.5 of sulphtxr. 
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Jntimoniated silver ore was amdysed by Klaprotb in 
the following manner : 100 parts of it were boiled in di« 
luted nitric acid. The residuum, washed and dried, was 
26* These 26 were digested in nitro-muriatic acid. 
The residuum now weighed 13 (so that 13 had been dis- 
solved) 12 of which were sulphur, and burnt away, leav- 
ing behind one part of silex. The nitro-muriatic solu- 
tion, when diluted largely with water, let faU^ precipitate 
which weighed 13 (or 10 of pure antimony) and had the 
properties of oxid of antimony ; for they did not evapo- 
rate till heated to redness, but at that temperature were 
dissipated in a gray smoke. 

The nitric solution was green. Common salt occasion* 
ed a precipitate which weighed 87.75, equivalent to 65.81 
of pure silver. After the separation 6f this muriate of sil- 
ver, sulphate of soda occasioned no precipitate. There- 
fore the solution contained no lead. \Vhen super-satu- 
rated with soda, a gray precipitate fell down, weighing 5 
parts. On burning coals this precipitate gave out an 
arsenic^ smell. It w^s re-dissolved in nitric acid : sul- 
phuret of potash occasioned a smutty brown precipitate ^ 
and Prussic alcali afforded Prussian blue, which, after 
torrefaction, was magnetic. ^Hence he concluded, that 
these 5 parts were a combination of iron and arsenic acid."^ 

I^ed silver ore was analysed by Vauquelin in the follow- 
ing manner : One hundred parts of it were digested in 
500 paxts of nitric acid previously diluted with waterf • 
The undissolved residuum, being washed and dried, 
weighed 42.06. Being treated with muriatic acid, it was 
all dissolved except 14.66 parts, which were sulphur. 
The muriatic solution, when diluted with a great quan- 
tity of water, deposited a white powder, which weighed 
21.25, and was oxid of antimony. The nitric solution 
remained still to be examined. Muriatic acid occasion- 
ed a heavy precipitate, which was muriate of silver. Re- 
agents showed that the acid retained no other substance 
in solution.^; 

Muriate of silver was analysed by Klaproth in the fol- 
lowing manner : One hundred parts of it were mixed 
with thrice their weight of carbonate of potash, and melt- 

* KUproth's Beitrage, i. 163. 

t No efTeirescence occurred during the solution ; M> proof tbftt the 
metals existed in the ore in the state ofozlds. 
f Jour, de MIn. No. xvii. p. 2< 
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ed together in a glass retort* The mais was dissolved 
in water, and the solution filtered. A residuum remain- 
ed, which was dissolved in nitric acid, with the excep- 
tion of a red powder ; which treated with nitro-muriatic 
acid, was dissolved, except a little muriate of silver, 
which, when reduced, yielded .5 of pure 'silver* Ammo- 
nia precipitated from the nitro-muriatic solution 2.5 parts 
of oxid of iron. The nitric solution was precipitated with 
common salt; the muriate of silver, thus obtained, yield- 
ed, when reduced, 67*25 of silver* 

The original aqueous soliuion of the alcaline mass was 
saturated with acetous acid, on which it deposited 1*75 
parts of alumine* The solution was evaporated to dryness, 
and the dry mass treated with alcohol, which dissolved 
the acetite of potash. The residuum, amounting to 58.75 
parts, was dissolved in water ; and being treated with 
muriate of barytes, 15 parts of sulphate of barytes preci- 
pitated, indicating the presence of about *5 of sulphuric 
acid, or 0*75 sulphate of potash* The remaining 58 parts 
were muriate of potash, indicating about 21 parts of mu- 
riatic acid*^ 

METHOD OF SEPARATING SILVER FROM 

COPPER. 

It is a valuable discovery of Mr. Keir, that a mixture 
of strong sulphuric acid with the nitrous acid, or nitrate 
of potash, is a powerful solvent of silver, though it scarce- 
ly acts upon the other metals* This is of considerable 
importance in the Birmingham manufactures, where the 
silver in the cuttings of plated copper is required to 
be separated from this last metal* For this purpose the 
pieces of metal are put into a glazed earthen pan, and a 
composition of eight or ten pounds of sulphuric acid, with 
one pound of nitrate of potash, is poured upon them, stir- 
red, and the action of the fluid assisted by a heat between 
100 and 200<> Fahr* When the liquor is nearly saturat- 
ed, the silver is to be precipitated by common salt, which 
may be easily afterwards reduced ; or, otherwise, the sil- 
ver may be precipitated in its metallic state by adding to 
* the solution a few of the pieces of copper, and a sufficient 
quantity of water, which enables the liquor to act on the 

• Klaproth's Bcitrage, i. 132. 
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copper* llie theory of this efiect still remains to Eie it* 
vrstigated. 

The method of obtaining pure silver has been noticed 
already. 

The standard silver of Great Britain contains 15 parts 
of silver and one of copper. 

In the solder used to join different parts of silver uten- 
sils, this proportion of copper is considerably greater ; 
hence it is that such vessels are apt to oxidate, or become 
covered with a green oxid at the places where they are 
soldered* 
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SECT. I, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF COPPER. 

COPPER is found in the earth in various states. It 
is found native f native copper J possessing the red colour, 
malleability, and many of its other properties ; it is how- 
ever not quite pure, but generally mixed with a minute 
portion of gold or silver. 

This ore is found of an indeterminate figure in solid 
and compact masses ; sometimes in plates and threads, 
which assume a varie^ of forms. It crystallizes in cubes. 
It then is flexible. It has much metallic lustre. It is 
found in many parts of Europe. 

Copper ores are very numerous. Copper combined with 
oxigen forms oxid of copper^ or the earthy copper ore 
(mountain blue. J United to carbonic acid it constitutes 
the hepatic copper ores (mountain green J &c. The com- 
pact ore of this kind is termed malachite. 

This ore generally exhibits a very fine grass-p-een, 
emerald-green, or apple-green colour. It is found in so- 
lid masses of an indeterminate shape. It has often a 
beautiful satin-like appearance, or silky lustre. 

It also exists mineralized by muriatic acid, sulphuric 
acid, arsenic acid, &c. Copper mineralized with sulphur 
is called vitreous copper ore. Its colour is generally lead- 
grey. Combined with sulphur and iron it forms the azure 
copper ore^ and all the varieties of copper pyrites. Mine- « 
ralized with sulphur, arsenic, iron, and zinc, it constitutes 
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the brown or blendose copper ores^ of which there are 
many varieties. Copper mines are abundant in Britain, 
Germany, &c. 

PROPERTIES OF COPPER. 

Pure copper is of a rose-red colour, -^very sonorous, 
very tenacious, ductile, and malleable ; of a considerable 
compactness; moderately hard and elastic. Its texture is 
granulated, and subject to blisters. It crystallizes in quad- 
rilateral pyramids. Its specific gravity is between r.788 
and 8.584. When rubbed it emits a disagreeable odour. 
It melts at 27° of Wedgwood's pyrometer. At a higher 
temperature it bums with a beautiful green flame. It is 
a good conductor of caloric, of electricity, and of galvan- 
ism. Exposed to the air it becomes brown and at last' 
green, by absorbing carbonic acid. When heated it turns 
blue, yellow, violet, and brown. It readily fuses with 
phosphoru's. and unites to sulphur when finely divided by 
mere trituration. It does, not decompose water a,t the 
temperature of ignition. It is acted on by the greater 
number of the acids. Nitric acid acts on copper with 
great vehemence. Sulphuret of potash combines with it 
in the dry and in the humid way. • It is capable of alloy- 
ing with the greater number of the metals. With zinc 
it forms the compound metals called brass, pinchbeck, 
and others ; with tin it forms bell-metal and bronze. It 
unites to the earths merely in vitrification. Liquid am- 
monia causes it to oxidate quickly when air is admitted. 
It decomposes muriate of ammonia and red sulphurated 
oxid of mercury by heat. It is poisonous to the human 
constitution* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING COPPER. 

Copper is procnred from its ores by different processes, 
according to the nature of those ores. If they contain 
much sulphur, after being pounded and washed, they are 
roasted in the open air to dispel the sulphur. The ore 
is afterwards roasted once or twice more, and is melted 
in an open fire into a mass, called a mat of copper. In 
<his state it still contains a large quantity of sulphur, which 
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the workmen continue to expel by repeated roastings and 
fusion, till the metal acquires a certain degree of purity, 
and is called black copper, which is somewhat malleable, 
but still contain^ sulphur, iron, and in general some 
other impurities. In order to g^t entirely rid of these, 
the copper is hastily fused with three times its weight of 
lead. The lead unites with the copper, and expels the 
iron ; and the rest of the metals which happen to be mix- 
ed with the copper are thus expelled. The copper is af- 
terwards refined by keeping it heated in crucibles for a 
considerable time, so that it may throw up all the foreign 
substances it still contains in the form« of scori». It is 
examined from time to time by immersing iron rods into 
it, which become coloured with a small quantity of cop- 
per, and its purity is judged of by the brilliant redness of 
these specimens. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF COPPER. 

Experiment I. 

Copper dissolves readily in diluted rutric acid* 

(Preparation of nitrate of Copper.) 

LET copper filings be dissolved in a sufficient quantity 
of nitric acid of a moderate strength; when no further 
effervescence ensues boil the acid gently upon the copper 
until a pellicle appears. Decant the solution and evapo* 
rate it slowly, and when a strong pellicle is formed suffer 
it to crystallize* The salt thus obtained is of a fine blue 
colour. 

ExPERIJtfENT II. 

Action of liquid ammonia on copper^ 

A singular phenomenon which attends the action of 
liquid ammonia on copper has long attracted the notice of 
chemists. 

If a bottle, provided with a ground stopper, be filled 
quite full of liquid ammonia, and some copper filings be 

TOL. II. I 
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introduced, and the bottle immediately stopped without 
including any air, no solution will take place. On the 
contrary, if the bottle be left open for some time, and then 
closed, a solution is effected, which is absolutely colour- 
less, but turns blue on re-opening the bottle, beginning at 
the surface, and gradually extending downwards through 
the whole mass* Again, if this blue solution has not been 
too long exposed to the air, and fresh copper filings be 
put in, stopping the bottle again, the solution is deprived 
of all its tinge, and recovers its colour only by the admis- 
sion of air. And this effect may be produced repeatedly. 
Rationale.. .^Metallic copper, as such, is not acted up- 
on by liquid ammonia, but is soluble when oxidated. This 
oxidation is effected by the influence of oxigen when 
atmospheric air is admitted. Hence, when the copper is 
no farther oxidated than is necessary for solution, this is 
colourless ; but it acquires a blue colour when the metal 
is oxidated in a higher degree. It is also obvious that this 
azure colour is again destroyed by the addition of more 
copper filings and exclusion of air, as the newly added 
metal deprives that which was contained in the solution in 
an oxidated state of its super-abundance of oxigen, in or- 
der to be dissolved also in liquid. 

Experiment III. 

Copper combines with phosphorus. 

(Preparation of phospHurct of copper*) 

Mix together equal parts of fine copper filings and gla- 
cial acid of phosphorus, add one-eighth part of charcoal- 
' powder, and then fuse the whole in a Hessian crucible. 
The product will be a metallic button of a whitish appear- 
ance, which sometimes exhibits the prismatic colours. 

Experiment IV. 

Copper combines with sulphur both in the humid and in the 

dry way. 

(Preparation of sulphuret of copper. J 

Take equal quantities of copper filings and sulphur, and 
having formed them into a soft paste, by the addition of a 
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sufficient quantit)' of water, expose the mixture to the air ; 
lixiviate it at the end of some days, and sulphate of copper 
will be obtained by crystallizing the lixivium. 

A sulphuret of copper may be obtained by putting into 
a crucible alternate strata of thin plates of copper and 
sulphur in powder. The crucible is then to be exposed 
to a gradual heat, in a furnace, till no more vapours issue 
from it. Keep the crucible in a dull red heat for an hour, 
and then suffer it to cool. The product will be a sort of 
copper slag, britde, and of an iron colour, which when 
worked exhibits the colour of green oxid of copper. 

Experiment V. 

Copper unites readily with zinc^ and forms a compound, 

called brass. 

Brass is produced by the following processes : Put into a 
crucible four parts of granulated copper and six or eight of 
zinc, and nearly fill the crucible with charcoal-poVrder, 
cover it and bring it briskly to a red heat ; the copper will 
unite with the zinc, and form brass. 

If plates of copper be cemented with native oxid of zinc 
reduced to powder, and mixt with charcoal also in powder ; 
by bringing the mixture to a red heat in a covered crucible, 
the copper and zinc will unite, and likewise form brass. 

Brass is made in the large way by a process similar to 
this. 

Tombac is obtained in a like manner by fusing together 
in a crucible twelve parts of copper and three of zinc. 

Gun'metal is said to consist of copper alloyed with one- 
tenth part of tin. 

Bell-metal is copper alloyed with about one-sixth of tin : 
it may in general be observed that a less proportion of tin 
is used for making church-bells than clock-bells, and 
that a little zinc is added for the bells of repeating watches^ 
and other small bells. 

The metal of which cods are in general made is copper 
alloyed with zinc and lead. 

Experiment VI. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid only acts upon copper at ek 

vated temperatures. 

Pour upon one ounce of copper filings in a matrass two 
ounces of concentrated sulphuric acid, there will be no 
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action in the cold ; but if the matrass be placed on a sand* 
bath, and a degree of heat applied nearly sufficient to 
make the acid boil, the coppdr will be gradually dissolved, 
and sulphureous acid gas will be liberated. 

Experiment VIL 

Copper unites with arsenic acidy and forms a compound 

called Scheele^s green* 

Thi^ colour is formed by decomposing sulphate of cop- 
per by the arseniate of potash, in the following manner ; 

Dissolve potash in water with heat ; add white oxid of 
arsenic or arsenic acid to the point of saturation, and filter 
the liquor. Then take a warm solution of sulphate of 
copper, and pour it into the arseniate of potash : a little 
only must be added at a time, and it must be continually 
Stirred with a glass rod. Leave the mixture at rest till a 
precipitate is formed; then decant the liquor, and having 
washed the residuum repeatedly in warm water, filter it, 
and leave it to dry. By this process a beautiful green co- 
lour is obtained. 

As this colour is not alterable by air, it is employed in 
painting. 

Experiment VIIL 

Preparation of blue verditer. 

To a solution of nitrate of copper add pulverized lime^ 
and shake the mixture to facilitate the decompositio't. A 
little excess of nitrate of copper should be used, that the 
whole of the lime ma> be saturated, and that the preci- 
pitation formed at the moment of mixture may be a pure 
precipitation of copper; the precipitate is suffered to set- 
tle, after which the super-natant fluid is decanted, and 
the residuum being repeatedly washed, is deposited on 
a piece of cloth to drain. 

It is from this precipitate, which is of a delicate green 

colour, that the blue verditer is prepared* 

/ For this purpose grind it on a colour- stone, or in a large 

'^'^^^ mortar with a little quicklime. This mixture acquires, 

in a moment, by trituration, a very lively blue colour. 
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The quantity of lime necessary is about four or five per 
cent, pf the precipitate* 

if the precipitate is too dry, add a very small quantity 
of water, in order that the mixture may form a paste 
somewhat liquid, and easy to be pounded* 

The whole must be afterwards dried. 

Kemark.... There are two kindsof verditer inthemar« 
ket ; the one, called refiners^ verditer^ has the form of a 
very soft, impalpable powder, and possesses a stronger 
body of colour than the other, which is in harsh, irregu* 
lar lumps, not easily diffusible in water. 

The best verditer is at present made only by the refiners: 
they obtain the nitrous solution of copper at a cheap 
rate during the process of parting ; the value of the article 
not admitting of the direct application of nitrous acid to 
copper. The common verditer is made by decomposing 
sulphate of copper by means of lime. A comparative 
analysis of both articles has shown that the verditer ob* 
lained in this manner is always contaminated with a coiw 
siderable quantity of oxid of iron and sulphate of lime ; 
both admixtures arising probably from the impurity of 
the sulphate of copper employed, and the difficult solu- 
bility of the sulphate of lime formed in the process. These 
objects are well worthy of being attended to, for the artt- 
. cle is of considerable commercial importance. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF COPPER. 

In order to analyse sulphuret of copper ^ let one part of 
the ore, reduced to powder, be digested, or extracted, with 
three our four of nitric acid by heat ; as long as it will take 
up any of the ore ; then filter the whole, and wash the 
insoluble residue, which for the greatest part consists of 
sulphur. Its quantity may be ascertained by subliming it 
by heat, or by burning it in the open air. It becomes 
thus partly converted into sulphuric acid. The residue 
may be diluted with water, and then decomposed by the 
} addition of nitrate of barytes. The insoluble precipitate, 

when dry, contains 14.5 of sulphur. 

In order to separate the iron, let the solution be boiled 
down to dryness, re-dissolved in nitric acid, and evapo* 
rated to dryness again repeatedly ; the iron will then be 
separated in the form of a red oxid when water is added to 
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die solution* To ascertain the quantity of copper which 
was contained in the ore, the solution from which the iron 
is separated must be decomposed by the addition of a solu- 
tion of potash. The precipitate, after being dried in a red 
heat, is black oxid of copper. One hundred parts of it 
contain 80 of metallic copper. 

- Sed copper ore may be dissolved in muriatic acid, and 
then immersing into this solution polished plates of iron, 
so long as a film of copper is precipitated upon them ; 
88 parts of the precipitated copper being equivalent to 
100 of the oxid of which the ore is composed. 

Arseniate of copper was analyzed by Chenevix* in the 
following manner : 

The ore was dissolved in diluted nitric acid, and then 
decomposed by nitrate of lead. The solution was evapo- 
rated till a precipitate began to appear, and then mingled 
with alcohol. The product which became precipitated 
was arseniate of lead ; 100 parts of which indicate 33 of 
arsenic acid. The copper must then be separated fronr 
the nitric acid by boiling it with potash, as directed abov«. 

Native copper sometimes contains gold, silver, or iron. 
If the ore therefore be dissolved in nitric acid, the gold 
will not be acted upon by this acid, but the other metals 
will be dissolved. The silver may be separated by im- 
mersing into the solution a polished plate of copper, (or 
it may be precipitated from a separate portion of the solu- 
tion by muriatic acid, or common salt) the iron may be 
separated by boiling the solution to dryness, and treating 
the residuum with water. By this process the nitrate of 
iron is decomposed; the oxid of iron remains, while the 
water dissolves the nitrate of copper. This nitrate may be 
decomposed by boiling it with potas|i, and its quantity of 
metal estimated as stated above. 

In order to obtain pure copper, let the copper of com- 
merce be dissolved in muriatic acid, and precipitate it by a 
polished plate of iron ; or the black oxid of copper ob- 
tained by decomposing cuprated ammonia may be melted 
with its own weight of pounded glass and pitch. 

• Philosoph. Trans. 1801, p. 195. 
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SECT, i; 



NATURAL HISTORY OF IRON. 

OF all the metals there is none which is so copiously and 
so variously dispersed through nature as iron. In animals, 
in vegetables, and in all parts of the mineral kingdom we 
detect its presence. Mineralogists are not agreed with 
respect to the existence of native iron, though immeifse 
masses of it have been discovered, which could not have 
been the products of art ; but there is much in favour of 
the notion that these specimens have been extracted by 
subterraneous fire. A mass of native iron, of 1600 pounds 
weight, was found by Pallas, on the river Denisei, in Sibe- 
ria; and another mass of 300 pounds was found in 
Paraguay, of which specimens have been distributed every 
where. A piece of native iron, of two pounds weight, has 
been also met with at Kamsdorf, in the territories of 
Neustadt, which is still preserved there. These masses 
evidently did not originate in the places where they were 
found. 

There are a vast variety of iron ores ; they may, how- 
ever, be all arranged under the following genera, namely, 
sulphurets, carburets^ oxids, and salts of iron. The sul- 
phurets of iron form the ores cdlled pyrites, of which there 
are many varieties. Their colour is in general a straw- 
yeUow, with a metallic lustre. They are often amorphous, 
and often also crystallized. Iron ores of this kind are 
known by the name of mundicL Iron in the state of a 
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carburet forms the graphite of Werner CplumbagoJ* This 
mineral occurs in kidney-form lumps of various sizes. Its 
colour is a dark iron gray, or brownish black ; when cut, 
blueish gray* It has a metallic lustre. Its texture is fine 
grained. It is very brittle. The combination of iron 
with oxigen is very abundant* The common magnetic 
iron stone ^ magnetical pyrites^ or load'^Hone^ belongs to this 
class : as dbes specular iron ore^ and all the different ores 
called hematites^ or blood-stone. Iron, combined with silex, 
constitutes emery* Iron, united to carbonic acid, exists 
in the sparry iron ore. Joined to arsenic acid it exists in 
the ores called arseniate ofiroUy smd arseniate of iron and 
copper. 

PROPERTIES OF IRON. 

Iron is distinguished from every other metal by its 
magnetical properties* It is attracted by the magnet, 
and acquires, under various conditions, the property 
of magnetism. Pure iron is of a whitish gray, or 
rather Uueish, colour, very slighdy livid; but when 
polished, it has a great deal of brilliancy. Its texture 
is either fibrous, fine grained, or in dense plates. • ts 
^>ecific gravity varies from 7.6 to 7-8. It is the hardest ' 
and most elastic of all the metals* It is extremely ductile, 
and may therefore be drawn into wire as fine as a human 
hair ; it is also more tenacious than any other metal, and 
consequently yields with equal facility to pressure. It is 
extremely infusible, and when not in contact with the 
fuel it cannot be melted by the heat which any furnace 
can excite : it is, however, softened by heat, still pre- 
serving its ductility ; this constitutes the valuable property 
oi welding. It is very dilatable by heat. It is the only 
metal which takes fire by the collision of flint. Heated by 
the contact of air it becomes oxidated. If intensely and 
briskly heated^ it takes fire with scintillation, and becomes 
a black oxid. It combines with carbon, and forms what ^ 
is called steel. It combines with phosphorus in a direct 
and in an indirect manner, and unites with sulphur rea- 
dily by mixture in the cold with water, and by fusion* 
It decomposes water, in the cold slowly, but rapidly when 
ignited. It decomposes most of the metallic oxids. All 
acids act upon iron« Very concentrated sulphuric acid 
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faas little or no effect upon it, but when diluted it oxi- 
dates it rapidly* The nitric acid oxidates it with great 
vehemence* Miuiate of ammonia is decomposed by it. 
Nitrate of potash detonates veiy vigorously with it. Iron 
is likewise dissolved by alcaline sulphurets* It is capable 
of combining with a number of metals* It does not 
unite with lead or bismuth, and very feebly with mer- 
/ cury. It detonates by percussion with the oxigenated 
muriates* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING IRON. 

The general process by which iron is extracted from 
Its ores, is first to roast them by a strong heat, to expel 
the sulphur, carbonic acid, and other mineralizers which 
can be separated by heat. The remaining ore, being re- 
duced to small pieces, is mixed with isharcoal, or coke, 
and is then exposed to an intense heat in a close furnace 
excited by bellows ; the oxigen then combines with the 
carbon, forming carbonic acid gas during the process, 
and the oxid is reduced to its metallic state* There are 
likewise some fluxes necessary, in order to facilitate the 
separati^on of the melted metal. The matrix of the iron 
ore is generally either argillaceous or calcareous, or some* 
times a portion of siliceous earth ; but whichever of these 
earths is present, the addition of one or both of the others 
makes a proper flux* These are therefore added in the 
due proportion, according to the nature of the ores ; and 
this mixture in contact with thefuel^ is exposed to a heat 
sufficient to reduce the oxid to its metallic state* 

The metal thus obtained, and called smelted, pig, or 
cast Iron, is far from being pure ; always retaining a consi* 
derable quantity of carbon and oxigen, as well as several 
heterogeneous ingredients* According as one or other of 
these predominates, the property of the metal differs* 
Where the oxigen is present in a large proportion, the 
i^^fff colour of the iron is whitish gray ; it is extremely brittle, ' 
and its fracture exhibits an appearance of crystallization : 
whece the carbon exceeds, it is of a dark gray, inclining 
to blue or black, and is less brittle* The former is the 
whitCy the latter the black crude iron of commerce* The gratf 
is intermediate to both. In any of these states, the iron 
is mui^h- more fiisible than wh^n pure : hence it can be 
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50 Properties of Steel 

fused and cast into any form ; and when suffered to cool 
slowly, it crystallizes in octahedra : it is also hiuch more 
brittle, and cannot therefore be either flattened under the 
hammer, or by the laminating rollers. 

To obtain the iron more pure, or to free it from the 
carbon with which it is combined in this state, it must 
be refined by subjecting it to the operations of melting 
and forging. By the former, in which the metaJ is kept 
in fusion for some time, and constandy kneaded and 
stirred, the quantity of carbon and oxigen it contains are 
combined, and the produced carbonic acid gas is expelled : 
the metal at length becomes viscid and stiff; it is then 
subjected to the action of a very large hammer, or to 
the more equal, but less forcible pressure of large rollers, 
by which the remaining oxid of iron and other impurities 
not consumed by the fusion, are pressed out. The iron 
is now no longer granular, or crystallized in its texture ; 
it is fibrous, soft, ductile, malleable, and totally infusible. 
It is termed forged, wrought, or bar-iron, and is the 
metal in a purer state, though far from being absolutely 
pure. 

REHARK..*.There are several varieties of this iron 
arising from the intermixture of other substances* There 
is one kind of forged iron, which, when cold, possesses 
ductility ; but when heated, is extremely britde ; it is 
also fusible : this is termed hot short iron. Another va- 
riety, the coldshort irotiy possesses precisely the opposite 
properties being highly ductile while hot, but when cold 
extremely brittle. The causes of these peculiarities have 
not perhaps been perfectly explained. Chemists are gene- 
rally agreed that the property of cold short iron depends 
on the presence of a substance termed sideritCy once con- 
sidered as a peculiar metal, but now known to be a com- 
pound of phosphoric acid and iron : that of hot short iron 
has been ascribed to the intermixture of arsenic, sulphur, 
or sulphureous acid ; but the real cause is not well ascer- 
tained. 

PROPERTIES OF STEEL. 

Steel is of a light gray colour : its fracture is finely gra- 
nulated, and brilliant ; and it is susceptible of a very high 
polish. It is fusible by itself. It is both ductile and maN 
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teaUoy and wben hammered^hasa specific gravtqr greater 
thao that of iron. The property by which it is eminently 
distinguished ia, that of acquiring a degree of hardness 
by being hastily immersed in cold water when red-hot ; 
the hardness being proportioned to the heat of the steel, 
and the coldness of the water. This is what is termed 
tempering of it, the requisite degree of hardness being 
given by attending to the degree of heat which the metal 
acquires, and suffering it to cool accordingly. It may be 
made so hard as to scratch glass, and at the same time it 
beoomes more brittle and elastic. Steel thus hardened 
may have its softness and ductility restored to it, by again 
heating it, and suffering it to cool slowly. 

The colours which a polished peice of steel acquires by 
being heated with access of air, are far brighter than those 
.with which the other species of iron tarnish in the same si- 
tuation. Its first becomes of a straw-yellow, then of a high- 
er yellow, next purple, then violet, next red, then deep 
blue, and at last bright blue- At this period it becomes 
red-hot, and the colours disappear, at the same time that 
the metallic scales, or the black imperfect oxid of iron 
which is formed, incrust its surface. All these different 
shades of colour indicate the different tempers the steel 
has acquired by the increase of heat. Mr. Stodart has 
availed himself of this property to give to surgical, ami 
other cutting instruments, those degrees of temper which 
their various uses require,and his attention to this circum-^ 
stance has rendered his tools so justly celebrated. 

Steel possesses a degree of hardness superior to any 
other metal. It affords sparks with flint. It may be ham- 
mered out into much thinner plates than iron, and is more 
sonorous. It is also possessed of the greatest elasticity, 
and is perhaps the most useful of all metals. 

METHODS OF CONVERTING IRON INTO 

STEEL. 

To form steel, bars of malleable iron are bedded in 
charcoal in a close furnace, alternate layers of iron and 
charcoal being formed. A strong fire is applied for six 
or eight days : the progress of cementation, as this pro- 
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cess is termed, is known by drawing a trid bar from die 
furtaace ; if this is sufficiendy changed the fire is exdn« 
guished, and the metal left to cool for some days. This 
forms blistered steeL It is rendered more perfect by sub- 
jecting it to the operation of the hammer, as in ibrging 
iron ; or it is fused, and cast into small bars, forming what 
is termed cast steeL These operations are performed on 
malleable iron ; but those kinds of cast iron which con« 
tain little oxigen can be convened into steel by a simi- 
lar process. 

In this operation an increase of weight from tiffth to 
^^h is gained. The more carbon is introduced, the 
more brittle is the steel. Bergman first showed clearly 
the presence of this matter, ascertaining by exi^eriments 
that less hidrogen gas is disengaged during the solution 
of steel in diluted sulphuric acid, than during the solution 
of iron in the same acid ; and that during the solution 
of the steel, carbon is precipitated in the form of plum- 
bago. Morveau hasjustly observed that it is pure car- 
bon, not its oxid, that is present in steel ; and to this its 
great hardness may be ascribed. Bergman further found, 
that some specimens of steel contained manganese and 
silex ; and Vauquelin has likewise discovered the ^ist- 
ence of this earth, and of phosphorus, in several kinds of 
steel which he analysed. 

CLOUET'S METHOD OF MAKING CAST 

STEhL. 

A new method of preparing cast steel has been lately 
announced in France by Clouet. His process is the fol- 
lowing : Take small pieces of iron and place them in a 
crucible, with a mixture of the carbonate of lime and the 
earth of Hessian crucibles ; six parts of the carbonate of 
lime and six of this earth must be employed for twenty 
parts of the iron. The matters are to be so disposed, 
that after fusion the iron must be completely covered by 
them> to prevent it from coming into contact with the ex- 
ternal air. The mixture is then io be gradually heated, 
and at last exposed to a heat capable of melting iron. If 
the fire be well kept up, an hour will generally be sufficient 
to convert two pounds of iron into excellent and exceed- 
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itfgty h&rd steel, cftpaUe of being forged; an advantage 
not possessed by steel made in the common manner.j'^ 

Metallurgy therefore comprehends three arts relative 
to iron ; namely, its first fusion into crude iron ; the 
change of this into bar-iron; and its conversion into 
MeeL 

The anise of the difference between crude iron, mal- 
leable iron, and steel, consists partly in this ; that.this me- 
tal may still appear in its metallic state though it is sUghdy 
oxidated ; and partly that it is capable of combining wi^ 
different quantities of carbon. 

Crude iron is not yet absolutely and perfectly deoxi- 
dated, or reduced to the complete metallic state : it also 
holds a considerable portion of carbon in combination, 
UMigray containing a greater quantity than the -white 
crude iron. 

Malkable iron is not only perfectly metallic, but like- 
wise uncontaminated by carbon. It is a simple substance, 
and if perfectly pure would contain nothing but iron. It 
however is, strictly speaking, never absolutely pure. 

Steel is iron combined with carbon ; it has for that rea- 
son been called carbonated iron. The proportion of car- 
bon has not yet been ascertained with accuracy. 

Cast iron is iron combined with a much larger quantity 
of carbon than is necessary for forming steel. 

METHOD OF DISTINGUISHING IRON FROM 

STEEL. 

Rinman has long ago pointed out a ready method by 
which steel may be distinguished from iron. When a 
little diluted nitric acid is dropped upon a plate of steel, 
allowed to remain for a few minutes, and then washed 
off, it leaves behind it a black spot ; whereas the spot form- 
ed by nitric acid upon iron is whitish gray. 

Ration ALE....The colour of the black spot is owing to 
the carbon of the iron, which is converted into charcoal 
by the acid, and in that state is distinguishable by the 
eye. Whereas upon iron which is nearly free from car- 
bon this effect cannot take place. 

• Pbil. Mft^. yol. II. p. 519. 
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REMARK.*..Thi$ experimeat sboiirs that carbon 19 much 
more readily oiicidatea when combined with iron, than 
when crystallized in the fofm of diamond* 

INFERENCES. 

From what has been stated above it is easy to compre* 
hend why good gray crude iron is converted into steel by 
simple fusion either by itself or with the black oxid of 
manganese, lime, and other such matters. Why it re* 
tains the nature of crude iron when fused under charcoal 
dust. Why by successive ignitions it becomes progres- 
sively more ductile and more difficultly fusible. Why it 
yields ductile iron if melted with oxid of iron. Why 
ductile iron when fused with and under a stratum of pow- 
dered charcoal may be converted either into crude iron 
or into steel. Why ductile iron becomes steel by cemen- 
tation with charcoal. Why ductile iron is never changed 
into steel by mere igniting and forging ; and finally, why 
ductile iion may in some manner assume the nature of 
steel, if it be smelted with black lead under a cover of 
powdered charcoal. 

The habitudes of the different varieties of iron that 
have till now occupied our attention are not confined 
within narrow limits; and for this reason there are innu- 
merable gradations to be met with, beginning from the 
black crude iron, to the most pure and ductile bar-iron. 

The knowledge, treatment, and modification of iron 
in its different states have great influence on the happi- 
ness and power of nations. I'he perfection of iron-works 
follows the degree of the civilization of man. Under 
the form of cast-iron, it serves to construct numbers of 
machines and utensils. In bar-iron it serves for innume- 
rable purposes : it unites force and resistance to flexibility 
and spring. In steel it is fitted not only for the grossest 
purposes of mechanical machinery, but also for those 
which are the nicest and most delicate, as we see in the 
instruments of anatomists, engravers, &c. for which uses 
the other metals, on account of their inferior hardness, 
cannot be employed. The capability of acquiring the 
still inexplicable property, called the magnetic power, has 
given birth to an important instrument, which has open- 
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ed itiexhattstible sources of induMiy and wealth to na- 
tions; the mariners cotnpass; yet in its non-i^etallic 
state its uses are many and iticalculable. For instance, it 
is capable of yielding the most beautiful colours, Prussi- 
an blue, black dyes, 8tc. In medicine it renders services 
equally numerous and important. 

r 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF IRON. 

EXPERIMEI^ I. 

Iron combines with sulphur by heat^ 

MIX one part of iron filings with two of sulphur, and 
fuse the mixture in a covered crucible as quickly as pos- 
8ible« The product will be sulphuret ofirorij whicn is 
of a black or very deep gray colour, brittle, and remark* 
ably hard. 

Sulphuret of iron may also be formed by applying a roll 
of sulphur to the end of an iron bar brougnt to a white 
heat ; both of them will be fused, and the sulphuret will 
fall down in drops. 

When sulphuret of iron is reduced to powder, and 
moistened with water, (he sulphur is gradually converted 
into sulphuric acid by absorbing oxigen, while ^tthe same 
time the iron becomes oxidated. 

EXFBRlkBlIT 11. ^ . 

Iron enters into combination with phosphorus. 

Mix equal parts of iron filings, and glacial acidof phos- 

Ehorus, and fuse the mixture in a covered crucible, with 
alf a paft of charcoal powder. A very brittle button will 
be obtained, white on the fracture, and having a striated 
and granulated appearance : it sometimes crystallizes in 
rhomboidal prisms. This is phosphuret of iron. 

It may also be formed without the interposition of 
charcoal, by merely fusing together equal parts of glaci- 
al acid of phosphorus and iron filings. 
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RATipNALE.««.In the first case the charcoal subtrticttf 
the oxigen from the phosphoric acid, and re-coD verts it in* 
to phosphorus, which, in its nascent state, combines with 
the iron ; in the second case part of the iron combines 
with the oxigen of the phosphoric acid, and becomes vi- 
trified, and the rest forms the phosphuret, which sin^LS t6 
the bottom of the crucible. 



Experiment III. 

Iron decomposes sulphuret ofantimony* 

Bring five parts of iron filings to a red heat in a cruci- 
ble, and then introduce sixteen parts of powdered sulphu- 
ret of antimony. Expose the mixture to a sudden and 
strong heat, and the iron will attract the sulphur. When 
the mixture is thoroughly fused, project, gradually, one 
part of nitrate of potash in powder, which will greatly fa- 
cilitate the separation of uie scoriae from the antimony. 
The product will be antimony in its metallic state, which 
does not contain iron. If, however, one part of iron be 
made use of with two of sulphuret of antimony, a little 
iron will remain united with it. This was formerly call- 
ed martial regulus. 

Experiment IV. 
Combination of iron with mercury • 

Though iron combines with most metals, its union with 
mercury could not be effected until lately. Mr. Arthur 
Aikin succeeded in producing an alloy of iron and mer- 
cury.^ The method which this gentleman recommends 
for that purpose consists in uniting an aUoy of zinc and 
mercury with iron filings, and then adding muriate of 
iron ; a decomposition takes pi ce, and there is produced 
a muriate of zinc, and an alloy of iron and mercury, 
which by kneading, and the aid of heat assumes a metallic 
lustre. 

* Philosoph. Hag. 1802. No. LU. p. 406. 
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Experiment V« 
Iron combines with qxigen in trvo dijferent proportions only. 

We have noticed already, that iron burojs with great 
splendour and rapidity in oxigen gas, and is at the same 
time converted into an oxid. But it is capable, by other 
processes, of combining with two different portions of 
oxigen, and these oxids are possessed of qualities essen- 
tially different from each other. These are the blacky or, 
the green; and the red^ or the brown oxid of iron. 

To illustrate this, let a bar of iron be brought to a red- 
heat i on cooling, its surface will be covered with thin 
scales, which separate by the blow of a hammer. If this 
pr6cess be continued, the whole bar may be converted 
into such scales, which are cdliedjhrged scales ofiron^ or 
more properly black oxid of iron. This is an imp rfect 
oxid of iron ; it contains about 27 per cent, of oxigen, 
and is obedient to the magnet. 

If the imperfect oxid of iron, obtained in this process, 
be reduced to powder, and exposed to a white heat in a 
crucible, or under a mu£Be, stirring it frequently, it will 
become reddish brown. This is the red^ or brown oxid 
of iron. It is a perfect oxid, containing about 48 per cent, 
of oxigen, and is not affected by the magnet. This oxid, 
Ignited with charcoal, loses part of its oxigen, and be- 
comes re-converted into the black oxid of iron ; the same 
is the case when submitted to the action of sulphurated 
hidrogen gas. 

The blacky or green oxid ofiron^ may also be obtained 
by keeping iron filings for a length of time in water, at a 
temperature of about 70°. The oxid thus formed is a 
black powder, formerly known by the name of martial 
ethiops. It is likewise obtained by making steam pass 
through a red-hot iron tube, or by burning iron in oxigen 
gas, or by decomposing a solution of sulphate of iron by 
the addition of potash, and drying the precipitate expedi* 
tiously in a close vessel. 

The redy or brown oxid ofiron^ may also be formed by 
keeping iron-filings red-hot in an open crucible, and 
agitating them constantly, till they are converted into 
a dark red powder, formerly called astringent saffron 
of mars. 
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It may also be prodaced by exposing a solution of iron 
in sulphuric acid for a long time to the atmosphere ; or 
rather by pouring into it nitric, or oxigenated muriatic 
acid. 

Rem ARK.— We are indebted to Proust for an excellent 
memoir concerning the combination of oxigen with iron : 
in which he has illustrated in a very satisfactory manner, 
that metals are not capable of indefinite degrees of oxida- 
tion, but only of a certain number, and that every par- 
ticular oxid consists of a determinate quantity of the me* 
tal, and oxigen chemically combined* 

The metal under consideration, for instance, is not 
capable, as was formerly supposed, of uniting with 
oxigen in all the intermediate degrees, between 0.2/ 
. and 0.48. 

It can only combine with, precisely^ 0.27 parts, or 0.4B 
parts, and with no other proportion ; and therefore is only 
capable of forming the two oxids considered before. 

To talk therefore of oxidating a metal indefinitely is 
not accurate, except it be intended to signify the com- 
bining of part of it with ougen, while the rest remains in 
its natural state. 

If, therefore, iron be oxidated at all, it must be com- 
bined with 0.27 of oxigen ; if it be oxidated more than 
this, it must be combined with 0.48 of oxigen* 

In like manner every other metal, as we have seen 
already, combines with certain proportions of oxigen, and 
forms either two or more oxids, according to its nature. 

Whenever metals are capable of forming more than one 
oxid, it is only the first oxid, or that which contains a 
minimum of oxigen, which is formed by the direct com- 
bination of oxigen with the metal ; for oxigen is capable of 
uniting with metals, or with any other substance for which 
it has an affinity, only in one determinate proportion. 

Iron, for instance, and oxigen can only combine in the 
proportion of 73 pans of iron, and 27 of oxigen. These 
two quantities saturate each other, and form a compound 
which is incapable of receiving into it any more oxigen or 
iron : this compound is the black or green oxid of iron. 

How comes it then, it will be asked, that there is an- 
other oxid of iron, the brovmy or red oxid^ which contains 
52 parts of iron, and 48 of oxigen, proportions certainly 
very different from 73 and 27 i Because there is an affinity 
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between the green and black oxid of iron and oxigen. 
They are capable of combining together, and of saturating 
each other in the proportion of about 71.5 parts of black 
oxidy and 28*5 of oxigen, and the compound which they 
fbrm is the brown^ or red oxidj which of course contains 
52 parts of iron, and 48 of oxigen: But then jt is not 
formed by the combination of these two substances di- 
rectly, but by the combination of the black oxid and 
oxigen. In like manner lead and oxigen combined form 
gray oxid of lead ; gray oxid of lead and oxigen com- 
bined form white oxid ; white oxid of lead and oxigen 
combined form red oxid ; which last oxid, when com- 
bined with oxigen, forms the brown oxid oT lead. 

That this is the case cannot be doubted, if we consider 
that, in general, every one of these successive doses of 
oxigen is retained by a / weaker affinity than the dose * 
which precedes it. Thus the brown oxid of iron is com- 
posed of iron, and two doses of oxigen. The first dose 
amounts to 0.379 ^^^ second to 0.56 of the iron. Con- 
sequently) 
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1 + 0.37 


= 1.87 Oxigen. Brown oxil 




1.37 + 0.56 «= 1.93. 



If the second dose of oxigen be abstracted, there will 
remain behind 1.37 of black oxid. If both doses be 
abstracted, there will remain behind 1 of pure iron. If 
both these doses adhere to the iron with the same force, 
It is obvious that every substance which is capable of 
abstracting one of these doses would be capable also of 
abstracting both, provided it be employed in sufficient 
quantity. But it is a fact that many substances are 
capable of abstracting the second dose of oxigen, which 
have no action on the first dose. 

If hidrogen gas, for instance, be made to pass through 
brown oxid of iron, heated to redness in a porcelain tube, 
it converts it into black oxid of iron, and consequently 
deprives the iron of its second dose of oxigen. But it 
produces no change upon the black oxid in similar cir- 
cumstances. Hidrogen gas is therefore capable of de- 
priving iron of its second dose of oxigen only. 

These observations apply equally to the oxids of other 
metals. The subject is of the highest importance, and 
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must be more fully investigated before the action of the 
metals and their oxids upon oxigen and upon each other 
can be understood. 

For if equal parts of iron, and the red oxid of iron^ are 
heated together, the whole is converted into the black 
oxid. This is the case, because the iron having a stronger 
affinity for oxigen than that of the red oxid for its second 
dose, the oxid is deprived of that quantity of its oxigen, 
and they are both converted into iron, oxidated at its 
minimum or black oxid of iron : but whence arises a 
sufficiency of oxigen to oxidate the whole of the iron ? 

If we supnose 193 parts of red oxid and 193 parts of 
iron to be he^ed together : 193 parts of red oxid are com- 
posed of 137 black oxid 4* S6 oxigen : 193 parts of iron, 
to be converted into black oxid, require 71 parts of 
oxigen ; but the- second dose, which they can alone 
attract, consists of only 56 parts, consequently 15 parts 
of oxigen are wanting. This small portion must either be 
supplied by the atmosphere, or 55 parts of the iron must 
remain uncombined with oxigen.^ 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF IRON. 

As to the manner of assaying iron ores, for the purpose 
of making a calculation of the quantity of metal which 
may be extracted from the ore, if to be wrought on a 
large scale, the following methods have been found to 
answer the end very accurately : 

A certain quantity of the ore which is to be assayed 
is first reduced to small particles, and torrefied by a gentle 
heat, not stronger than is required to separate the mois- 
ture, and to volatilize the sulphur, if the ore contains 
any, which is easily perceived by the smell during the 
torrefaction. When the moisture and sulphur are sepa- 
rated, four parts of the remaining ore are to be mixe<* 
with an equal quantity of common salt, or muriate of sodt. 
(which haa been previously deprived of its water of crystal^ 
lization iyy stirring it in aflat earthen vessel over pre J, and 
with the same quantity of a mixture of equal parts of 
fluor spar and lime, and half a part of charcoal. This mix- 
ture is kept red-hot in a crucible, covered with charcoal, 

• This is apiv)orthfttthe properties of oxigen in the oiids are not yet 
accurately ascert^'iucd. In'leed, from t!ie very nature of the experiments, 
nothing but approxtiDatioQs can be expected. 
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for I of an hour, after which the iron contained in that 
quantity of ore is found in a metallic state in the bottom 
of the crucible. 

Or, four hundred grains of sub-borate of soda, 40 
grains of slacked lime, and 200 grains of the ore to be 
assayed, are mixed together. The mixture is pulverized, 
and placed in a lined crucible, which is to be covered* 
The heat of a forge-furnace is then suiEcient to effect 
the reduction of the metal, which is generally done in the 
course of half an hour. 

The moist or humid way of assaying the ores of iron, 
is attended with more difficulty. The following method 
is the most simple : A certain quantity of iron ore is re- 
duced to powder, and digested with about six parts of 
muriatic acid, which takes up the iron, and such earths 
as are soluble in that acid, and leaves the silex and the 
sulphur behind ; after which, the solution is to be saturated 
with potash, (or if the ore contains any copper, with 
ammonia) which precipitates the iron in the state of an 
oxid, along with the dissolved earths ; the precipitate is 
then well dried, and strongly heated to redness, after 
which it is pulverized, and put in digestion with 
nitric acid, which takes up all the earths, together 
with the other heterogeneous substances, and leaves 
the iron behind, which, on account of its being so highly, 
oxidated, loses its solubility in that acid ; it is. then 
well washed, freed from the acid, and afterwards reco- 
vered by charcoal, or any other inflammable matter which 
has a stronger affinity to the oxigen than the iron ; the 
metal found in the bottom of the crucible indicates 
the proportion of the metal contained in a given quantity 
of the ore. 

Arseniateof iron was analyzed by Mr. Chenevixin the 
following manner : One hundred parts of it were boiled 
with potash till the arsenic acid was separated. Nitrate of 
lead was mixed with the solution ; 100 parts of the pre- 
cipitate indicated 33 of arsenic acid. That portion of 
the ore which eluded the action of the potash was treated 
with muriatic acid , the undissolved residuum was silex. 
The muriatic acid was super- saturated with ammonia. 
The iron precipitated ; but the copper was dissolved by 
the ammonia*^ 

» Phil. Trans. IIBOI, p. 219. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF LEAD. 

THIS metal is found in considerable quantity in many 
parts of the earth. It exists in nature in different forms, 
seldom if at all in the metallic state. It is found in the 
state of an oxid, forming the red lead ore^ mixed with a 
portion of iron, clay, and other earths. 

The colour of this mineral is aurora red, resemblingred 
arsenic. It is found in small lumps of an indeterminate 
figure, and also crystallized in four-sided rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined with carbonic acid it constitutes the sparry 
lead ore J so called because it has the texture and crystalli-> 
zation of certain spars. There are a great many varieties 
of this kind. It is found united with sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric, arsenic, molybdic, and chromic acids. Lasdy, 
lead exists mineralized by sulphur forming what is called 
galena fstdfhuret ofleadjwhich is by far its most abundant 
ore. This ore^ which is very common, is found both in 
masses and crystals. 

The primitive form of its crystals is a cube. Its colour 
is of a bluish lead gray. It has a considerable metallic 
lustre ; its texture is foliated. It stains the fingers, and 
often feels greasy. It contains frequently a minute 
quantity of silver. 
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PROPERTIES OF LEAD. 

Lead is of a bluish white colour when fresh cut. It is 
malleable. It soon tarnishes in the atmosphere* It may 
easily be cut with a knife, and stains the fingers bluish 
gray when rubbed. It fuses at 540^ Fahr. and renders 
other more refractory meti&s fusible. It becomes vitri- 
fied in a strong and continued heat, and vitrifies various 
other metals. It is the least elastic of all the metals. It is 
very laminable, but it possesses very little ductility. Its 
specific gravity is 11.435. It crystallizes by cooling in 
small octahedra. When fused in contact with air, its 
surface first becomes yellow and then red. It unites by 
fusion with phosphorus and sulphur. The greater part 
of the acids act upon it* The sulphuric acid requires the 
assistance of a boiling heat. Nitric acid is decomposed by 
it. Muriatic acid acts very weakly on it. Acetic acid 
dissolves it. Fluoric acid attacks it by heat, and slightly 
in the cold. It unites with other metals, but few of its 
alloys are applied to any use. When combined with 
mercury it forms a crystallizable alloy which becomes 
fluid when triturated with that of bismuth. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING LEAD. 

In order to obtain lead in the large way, the ore is picked 
(rom among the extraneous matter with which it was 
combined by nature. It is then pulverized and wa3hed. 
It is next roasted in a reverberatory furnace in which it is 
to be agitated, in order to bring aU its surfaces in contact 
with the air. When the external parts begin to soften, 
or assume the form of a paste, it is covered with charcoal, 
the mixture is stirred, and the heat increased gradually; 
the lead then runs on all sides, and is collected at the 
bottom of the furnace, which is perforated so as to per- 
mit the metal to flow into a receptacle defended by a 
lining of charcoal dust. 

The scoria remaining above in the furnace still retain a 
considerable portion of lead ; in order to extract it they 
are fused in a blast furnace. The lead is by that means 
separated, and cast hito iron moulds, each of which con- 
tains a portion called aplg^ of lead. These pigs are sold 
under the name of ore lead. 
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To disengage the silver from lead thus obtained, th«; 
metal is subjected to the action of the refining furnace. 
The continual application of a quantity of fresh air which 
is thrown by means of large bellows upon the fused lead, 
which is at the same time heated as intensely as possible, 
oxidizes the lead, and converts it into the yellow scaly 
oxid, known by the qiame of lytharge^ or vitreous oxid of 
lead. 

This oxid being driven off from the surface of the 
fused metal, as it is formed, leaves the silver alone unal- 
tered at the bottom in a metallic state. 
^ The lytharge is then to be fused in contact with char* 
Goal, in order to reduce it again to the state of metallic 
lead. » 

To obtain perfectly pure lead, the lead of commerce 
lyiay be dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution be decom- 
posed by addling to it, gradually, a solution of sulphate 
of soda, or sulphuric acid, so long as a precipitate 
ensues. This precipitate must be collected on a filter, 
washed repeatedly in distilled water, and then dried. 
In order to reduce it to the metallic state, let it be mixed 
with two or three times its weight of black flux, introduce 
the mixture into a crucible, and expose it briskly to a 
red heat. 

SECT. 11. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF LEAD. 

Experiment I. 

Le€id unites to oxigen in dijirent proportions. 

PUT into an iron ladle any quantity of lead, and place 
it over the fire ; as soon as the metal is fused, it becomes 
oxidated at the surface ; a gray pellidc is formed, which, 
on being removed, is soon succeeded by another, and in 
this manner the whole of the lead may be converted into 
a dirty gray powder, which is gray oxid of lead. 

If die oxid obtained in the above process be exposed 
to a low red heat, it acquires a |Mde yellow colour. This 
is what is called common massicot By con^uing the 
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oxidation, the oxid assumes a dark yellow colour, and 
in that state is called yellow oxid oflead^ formerly yellow 
massicot* 

If the yellow oxid obtained as above be exposed to a 
still stronger heat in a reverberating furnace, not capable 
of bringing it to a state of fusion, it acquires a beautiful 
red colour. This is red oxid oflead^ or minium. 

By exposing the red oxid of lead to a heat capable of 
reducing it to a state of semi- vitrification, its parts be* 
come agglutinated into small thin scales; which always 
preserve their red colour, but have less brightness. 
The oxid now is called semi^vitreous oxid of lead^ or 
litharge. 

If the red or semi-vitreous oxid of lead be exposed to 
heat in a crucible, and the (ire raised by degrees, it en- 
ters into fusion, but with much more difficulty than lead, 
and becomes converted into glass : this glass, however, 
has so much action on earthy substances, that it pene- 
trates the common crucibles, and makes them enter into 
fusion. 

This inconvenience may be obviated by mixing one 
part of sand with three of the red oxid ; put this mixture 
into a good crucible, place it under the muffle of a fur- 
nace, and keep it at a white heat for two or three hours, 
or until the matter be fused. By this means glass of had 
will be obtained, approaching in colour to amber. This 
vitreous oxid of lead constitutes the basis of the glazing 
for common pottery* 

Experiment II. 

The oxids of lead decompose muriate of soda and muriate 

of ammonia. 

Mix two parts of fine powdered red oxid of lead with 
one of common salt in a stone mortar, and forni the two 
substances into a paste, with a little water, adding more 
occasionally as the mixture becomes dry. 

The soda of the common salt becomes disengaged, and 
the muriatic acid unites with the oxid of lead. Wash off 
the soda, dry the white mass, and fuse it in a crucible, it 
win form the beautiful and durable pigment called patent 
or mineral yellow. 

VOL. II. M 
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The decomposition of muriate of ammonia by oxid of 
lead may be eiFected in a similar manner when assisted 
by caloric* 

EjtPERlMEi^T lit. 

Lead combines with sulphur by fusion. 

Fuse three parts of lead in an iron ladle ; add one part 
bf powdered sulphur, and stir the mixture ; the sulphur 
will speedily combine with the lead, and form a black 
and somewhat scaly powder. This matter does not enter 
into fusion until it has been brought to a red heat; it 
then forms a black brittle mass, disposed in facets, much 
less fusible than lead. This is sulphur et (fleady or art^fi- 
cial galena* 

£xPERll4EKT IV* 

Lead unites with phosphorus byfusion* 

If a mixture of equal parts of filings of lead and glacial 
acid ofhhosphorus be fused in a crucible, with one-eighth 
part oi powdered charcoal, a button will be obtained, 
which diifers very little in appearance fh>m lead. It is 
malleable, but separates into thin plates when hammered, 
and may be easily cut with a knife. It loses its brilliancy 
much sooner thsin lead \ and when fused by the blow- 
pipe on charcoal^ the phosphorus bums and abandons 
the lead. 

Phosphuret of lead may also be formed by dropping 
pieces of phosphorus into melted lead, and covering the 
crucible as expeditiously as possible. 

EXPERIMEKT V. 

m 

Lead and tin form an aUey which is moreftisibk than 
either of the metals separate. 

This alloy, which is known by the name of plumbers 
solder, is made by fusing together, in an iron ladle, two 
parts of lead and one of tin* 
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Experiment VU 

Lead precipitates silver or mercury. 

Suspend a piece of lead, 9craped bright, in a concen> 
trated solution of nitrate of silver, or nitrate of mercury. 
The lead, by its greater affinity for oxigen, will first be* 
come black, and then separate the silver or mercury froiQ 
the solution. 

A similar effect will take place by distilling muriate 
of mercury with granulated lead. Mercury will pas^ 
over into the receiver, and muriate of lead remain \n 
fhe retortt 

r 

Experiment VII* 

Zinc precipitates lead in a metallic state, 

{Lead tree. J 

Dissolve one part of acetite of lead in thirty-six or forty 
of distilled water ; put this solution into a glass botde, 
suspend a cylinder or ball of zinc in it^ and then Idlive the 
vessel containing it undisturbed* The zinc will soon 
become covered with a moss-like substance, which in^ 
creases gr^ually, shooting out 9ymmetrical leaves of a 
lUetaUic splendour, which arrange themselves into a kin4 
of fr^e. 

Ration Ai.B.*»*The explanation of this experiment is 
obvious; the zinc has a greater affinity for oxigen than 
the lead has, it therefore deprives the latter of it, whicH 
being thus reduced to the metallic state, arranges itself 
by virtue of its molecular attraction into a symmetric^ 
form* 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF LEAD. 

In order to assay lead ores, different ways ar^ niad^ 
use of, according to the nature o^ composition of thos^ 
ores. When in the state of an oxid, or combined with 
oxigen (red lead ore) it may be dissolved in nitric acid, 
and precipitated from it in the metallic state by zinc. If 
the ore contains silver, the solution is to be much 4ilu((d 
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widi distilled water, aad the silver separated by muriatic 
acid; after which the lead may be precipitated either by 
zinc or an alcali. 

Or, the oxid may be merely fused with charcoal, which 
separates the oxigen and sets the lead free. 

Argentiferous antimoniated lead ore w^ thus analysed 
by Klaproth : It was digested with seven times its weight 
of nitric acid, by which part was dissolved* The resi- 
duum was treated repeatedly with inuriatic acid, which 
was poured off while boiling hot. What remained un- 
dissolved was sulphur, mixed with a little silex. Com- 
mon salt being added to the nitric solution, two precipi- 
tates appeared: 1* A heavy flaky one, which was 
muriate of silver: 2. A cicular crystals of muriate of lead* 
These cr>'stals were dissolved in water, and the solution 
added to the nitric solution* From this solutiop sulphate 
of soda precipitated a heavy white powder, which was 
sulphate of lead. Lastly, ammonia afforded a precipitate, 
which was a mixture of iron and alumine. The muriatic 
solution being concentrated, crystals of muriate of lead 
appeared; the concentration was continued as long as 
any crystals formed. The residuum being diluted with 
water, gave a white precipitate, which was oxid of anti- 
mony. 

The sparry lead ore, or carbonate of lead, may be ana- 
lysed in the following manner.: Let one part of the ore, 
reduced to powder, be dissolved in ten parts of nitric 
acid, and boil down the solution to one^-third. The iron 
and antimony, if any be present, will be separated, arid 
may be cstirdated by dissolving the precipitate in muri- 
atic acid. If water be added to this solution, the antimo- 
ny which was present will be separated, and on adding 
ammonia the iron becomes disengaged. In order to as- 
certain the quantity of lead which was contained in the 
ore, the hi trie solution must be precipitated by the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid. The precipitate, after being washed, 
mustbedried and weighed ; after deducting 70per cent, 
the remainder shews the quantity of lead it contains. . 

Phosphate of lead may be dissolved in boiling muriatic 
acid. The solution is to be diluted with water till the 
crystals of muriate of lead are dissolved: being then 
saturated with ammonia, the lead and iron are precipi- 
tated. Dissolve the precipitate in muriatic acid, evapo- 
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rate to dryness, and treat the dry mass with alcohol. The 
muriate of iron is dissolved ; but the muriate of lead re-* 
mains. Finally, drop lime water into the ammoniacal 
solution as long as any precipitate appears* That preci* 
pitate indicates the proportion of phosphoric acid. 

Arseniate of lead has not bean analysed. It might be 
treated with an alcali, which would separate the lead. 
This metallic precipitate is then to be re-dissolved in ni- 
tric acid, and analysed^iy the methods above described* 
The alcaline arseniate may be dissolved in water, and 
treated with nitrate of lead ; 100 parts of the dry precipi* 
tate will indicate 33 of lead. • - • 

The sulphurated lead ores, or galenas, may likewise 
be analysed by first depriving them of the sulphur by 
torrefaction, and afterwards filing them with two parts 
of black flux and half a part of iron filings, in a covered 
crucible, for half an hour: by this -means the iron takes 
op the remaining sulphur ; the alcali of the flux promotes 
the fusion, whil^ itsr carbon carries off the oxigen ; and 
thus the. metal'is recovered* 

In ovder to obtain pure lead, let the lead of commerce 
be dissolved in nitric acid, and precipitate it by means of 
sulphate of soda* Thu precipitate, which* is a :sulphate of 
lead, after being washed, may b^ reduced ii^ a crucible, 
by fusing it with three times its weight of blapk flux. 
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TIN. 



PART XL. 



SECT. I, 

' NATURAL HISTORY OF TIN. 

II* has been much doubted whether tin is ever found 
native. In the opinion of Kirwan there are sufficient aut 
thorities to determine the question in the affirmative* 
The native oxid vftln^ or tin stone j occurs both massive 
atfd crystallized. Its colour is a dark brown, sometimes 
yellowish grky. When crystallized it is somewhat trans^ 
parent. The wood tin ore is a variety of die native oxid^ 
termed so from its fibrous texture. This variety has hi- 
therto been found only in Cornwall. It occurs in frag- 
ments which are generally round, and its colour is brown, 
sometimes inclining to yellow. Tin is also found mi- 
neralized by sulphur, associated always with a portion of 
copper, and often of iron. This ore is called tin pyriteSf 
Its colour is yellowish gray. It has a metallic lustre, 
and a fibrous, or lamellated texture ; sometimes it exhi- 
bits prismatic colours. Tin is comparatively a rare me- 
tal, as it is not found in great quantity any where but in 
Cornwall or Devonshire ; though it is likewise met with 
in the mines of Bohemia, Saxony, the island of Banca, 
the peninsula of Malacca, and in the East Indies* 

PROPERTIES OF TIN. 

Tin is of a brilliant white colour, though not quite so 
^vhite as silver. It is one of the lightest of the metals ; 
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its spf ciiic gravity, when hammered, being 7.299* It is 
very fusible, melting at about 410^^ Fahr. By intense 
heat it is volatilized* It becomes oxidated by a mode* 
rate degree of heat. It easily bends and emits a noi^e^ 
called the crackling of tiii. It is exceedingly soft and 
ductile. It may be reduced to very thin leaves. Tinfoil^ 
or tin leaf, which is tin beat out, is about -^^ part of an 
inch thick. It has scarcely any sound. It resists the 
action of the air. It crystallizes ia rhombs formed of 
small octahedra. It unites, by fusion, with phosphorus 
ntid sulphur. It does not decompose water alone, or in 
the cold ; but easily by means of many other bodies. 
It decomposes sulphuric acid, and unites with the sulphu- 
reous acid« It decomposes the nitric acid, and is very so- 
luble in muriatic acid. Nitro-miiriatic acid acts on it very 
readily* It is slightly soluble in the fluoric and boracic 
acids, t'hosphoric acid attacks it by heat« Tartareous 
acid has no perceptible action on it* The oxalic and ace- 
tic acids dissolve it in small quantities* The alcalies ap- 
pear to have some action on it by heat* It combines with 
isulphuret of potash by fusion* It unites with the greater 
number of the metals with facility* It decomposes muri- 
ate of mercury, and muriate of ammonia* It causes nitrate 
of potash to detonate. It takes fire spontaneously in oxi- 
genated muriatic acid gas, and is capable of combining 
with two different proportions of oxigen* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING TIN. 

In order to obtain tin from its ore, a mere fusion of 
it, with pounded charcoal, is sufficient* Or« a certain 
quantity of the ore is first freed from sulphur by tor* 
refaction ; after which it is mixed with equal parts of pot* 
ash, one half of common resin, and two parts of black fliix : 
the mixture is then fused in a crucible covered with char* 
coal, by means of which the metal is recovered in its 
metallic state* In order to obtain pure tin, let the tin 
obtained before be rapidly dissolved in strong nitric acid 
with heat* llius some of the metals it may contain will 
be held in solution, and others become oxidated ; but 
muriatic, or nitro-muriatic acid will, on digestion, take up 
these oxids, aqd after sufficient ablution leave that of 
tin, which may afterwards be reduced by mixing it 
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vhen pulverized with doable its weight of a flux formed 
of equal parts of pitch and borax, or resin and borax, 
and putting it into a covered crucible, lined with charcoal, 
which must be placed in a forge, and strongly heated for 
a quarter of an hour* 



SECT. 11. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER* 

TIES OF TIN- 

EStPERlMENt* L 

Tin unites to oxiffen in different proportions* 

LET this metal be melted in an iron ladle in contact 
Urith^air; its surface will become covered with a gray 
toellicle, which forms wrinkles ; when this is taken oiF) 
It is soon succeeded by another, and in this manner the 
whole metal may be converted into a powder, which is 
yellow or gray oxid of tin. To free it from the particles 
of tin which are not oxidated, it must be passed through 
a sieve of lawn or silk. It is extremely diflicult to se» 
parate it entirely from the tin, it therefore is of a gray 
colour* 

Let the oxid of tin, obtained in the above process, be 
exposed to a red heat in a crucible, or an earthen capsule 
under a muffle forsome time, stirring it occasionally with 
an iron rod, and it will become more oxidated, and ac« 
quire a white colour. This isrvhiteoxid of tin^ commonly 
called putty of tin. It is \ised for polishmg glass specula 
for telescopes, marble, steel, &cc. It deprives every kind 
of glass of its transparency, and converts it into white 
enamel. 

The yellow oxid of tin may also be obtained by dissolving 
tm filings in diluted nitric acid, without the assistance of 
heat, and then precipitating the solution by potash. 

The white oxid of tin may be obtained by heating tin in 
concentrated nitric acid ; a violent eifervescence ensues, 
and the whole of the tin is converted into a white powde)*, 
. which is deposited at the bottom of the vessel. 
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White oxidoftin combines with sulphur by fusion^ and forms 
yelloiv sulphurated oxid of tin (aurum mustvumj. 

The process generally adhered to in this preparation is 
as follows : Twelve parts of tin are melted in a crucible 
by a brisk fire, and three of mercury added to it. This 
mass is to be reduced to powder in a stone mortar, and 
then intimately mixed by trituration with seven parts 
of sulphur, and three of muriate of ammonia : the mixture 
is exposed to heat as long as any white vapours are dis- 
engaged ; the heat is then moderately increased ; a little 
sulphuret of mercury and some oxigenated muriate of tin 
sublime, and the aurum musivum remains at the bottom 
of the matrass. 

A variation in the proportion of the ingredients pro- 
duces no very essential change in the result. Pelletier 
obtained a very beautiful musive gold by distilling toge- 
ther equal parts of mercury, muriate of ammonia, tin^ 
and sulphur. The main point is the proper regulation 
of the heat; if this be too strong the operation does 
not succeed, and instead of a beautiful aurum musivum^ 
common sulphuret of tia, of a very dark colour) is 
obtained* 

RATiONALE.*..«The theory of the formation of ^this 
compound is one of the most intricate in chemistry, but 
it appears to have been sufficiently ascertained by the 
researches of Pelletier. In the first amalgamation and 
trituration of the mercury and tin, the latter is divided, 
and in some degree oxidated : when the mixture of thi& 
amalgam with the sulphur and muriate of ammonia is 
heated, the muriatic acid, by a disposing affinity, ena- 
bles the tin to be oxidated by decomposing the water, 
and this oxid combines with the muriatic acid ; the hi* 
drogen hi the water is disengaged with the ammonia of 
the muriate of ammonia ; this ammonia unites with a por- 
tion of the sulphur, and forms sulphuret of ammonia, 
which being disengaged, causes the white fumes. The 
heat being now augmented, the muriate of tin is again de- 
composed, the oxid of the metal attracting a portion of 
the sulphur, and forming the aurum musivum* Such 
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is the aetiology of that complicated process given by 
Pelletier. 

" Aurum musivum is employed to give a beautiful colour 
to bronze, and to excite the strength of electrical ma- 
chines* It is used by japanners, and for many articles 
intended to have the appearance of metallic gold. 

Experiment III. 

7?;i decomposes nitric acid with great rapiditu^ and forms 
ammonia by the addition of an akali. 

Moisten some powdered tin with concentrated nitric 
acid, and when the red fumes have ceased to arise, add 
some solution of potash. A strong smell of ammonia will 
be immediately produced. 

Ration ALE...*Iti this case the tin decomposes both the 
nitric acid and the water : the hidrogen of the latter and 
the nitrogen of the former being presented to each other 
in their nascent state, by the addition of the alcali, unite 
and form ammonia, which is disengaged. 

Experiment IV. 

Tin combines very readily with sulphur. 

This sulphuret may be obtained by fusing together, 
in a covered crucible, one part of tin with four or five of ' 
sulphur. The compound is heavier than tin, and not so 
fusible* 

Experiment V* 

Tin combines also with phosphorus. 

Take equal parts of tin filings and glacial acid of 
phosphorus, and one eighth part of charcoal-powder : mix 
these three substances intimately, and fuse them in a 
crucible ; a few grains of a metallic appearance, and of a 
pretty large size, will be obtained. These do not differ in 
appearance from tin, but %vhen melted by the blow- 
pipe, the phosphorus abandons the metal and bums on 
Its surface* 
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^ Remark In fusing tin with charcoal-powder and 

glacial acid of phosphorus, care must be taken to regulate 
the fire propertyi for the phosphorus easily abandons the 
metaL 

Experiment VI. 
Tin is soluble in sulphuric acid. 

Put into a matrass five parts of concentrated sulphurie 
acid and one part of tin in grains ; place the vessel on 
a sand-bathy and .the tin will dbsolve without any effer- 
vescence ; sulphureous acid will be disengaged, and sul- 
{>hur will be formed, which remains liquid at the sur^ 
ace of the solution while warm, but precipitates when 
it cools. 

This solution is of a dark-brown colour when first pre* 
pared, but becomes transparent by rest. 

If it be long exposed to heat, the tin is precipitated in 
the form of a white oxid. 

This solution furnishes crystals in fine needles inter- 
woven with each other, called sulphate of tin* 

Experiment VIL 
Tin is soluble in muriatic acid. 

Put one part of tin into a matrass, pour over it two of 
concentrated muriatic acid, and place die vessel on a sand- 
bath ; hidrogen gas will be evolved, and a solution of a 
light amber colour will remain in the matrass. 

If the solution be evaporated, brilliant and very regular 
crystak will be obtained, which are muriate of tin* 

% 

Experiment VIIL 

Ttn is soluble in nitro-muriatic acid* 

m 

Put two parts of nitro-muriatic acid into a Florence 
flask, add gradually one part of tin ; if the heat be two 
great, the vessel must be plunged into cold water to 
diminish it* This solution is of a reddish brown colour, 
and often forms in a few moments a viscous trem- 
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bling jelly. If the solutioti be dfluted with about half 
its weight of m^ater, it becomes concrete^ and is of '90 
opal colour^ 

EXPFRIKENT IX, 

Tin decomposes mufiate of ammoniaf 

Take equal parts of graoolated tin ai^d muriate of 
ammonia, introduce the mixture into a retort, and adapt 
to it a receiver in ih^ m^curial pfienmcitie Irots^t As 
aoon as thQ retort is beatt^d^ ^ deeomposttion t)tke« 
place, the iLmnttOilia }$ di$enft?f ^4 in f^e forn> pf gas, and 
the residuum is a ^ott4 rmiriatjp of tin^ depompoeable by 
water, 

EXPERIHEHT X. 

Tin decomposes muriate of mercury. 

In order to obtaitxthjs combination, which wab formerly 
known by the name of Libavius^a smoking ihjfUor^ fuse ti| 
an iron ffpoon hv^ parll of ttnr atid one of inidrcuEy, afnd 
triturate the mixture i^ a matUe mortal*^ vifh' an equal 
quantity of oxigenated muriate of mercury. Put the 
mixture intp a glass refort^ and adapt to the neck of it a 
middle-sized receiver ; place the retort on a sand-bath, 
and proceed to distiUatioo* 

A colourless fluid will first pass over ; a thick white va« 
pour will then burst out with a kind of espiosioo, and 
cover the sides of the receiver.' llits vapour is condensed 
into a transpareai liquor, which exhdba liidky white, 
and very abuodaoit fuJttes : thta is the oseig^nated mufiate 
of iifiB 

Remarr.*.^ Adet has published a very iniereating me-r 
moir on this production. From the observations of thiflf 
chemist it appears,. Ist, That the oxiffenated muriate of 
tin is a saline substance, ifbi-med by nie combination of 
tin with oxigenated muriatic acid deprived of water. 
2d, That if it be mixed with water in the proportion of 
seven to twenty-two, a concrete saline substance will be 
obtained. Sd> That when diluted with water, it can dis'* 
solve a ne^ quantity of tin without a disengagement Qf 
hidrogen gas. According to th^se facta,, it is a true ^xi^ 
genated muriate of tiru 
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Experiment XI. 

Tin is soluble in lifuid potash^ soda^ &Pc. 

If a very ccocentrated solution of potash, or soda, be 
mixed with tin filings, or tin foil, and boiled, part of the 
metal will be dissolved ; for on adding an acid the solution 
will be decomposed, and the tin be precipitated. 

ExPEKiBrEirr XII. 

Tin causes nitrate of potash to detotiats* 

For this purpose fuse tin in a crucible, and heat it to 
redness ; then project over it pounded nitrate of potash 
exceedingly dry ; a deflagration will take place, and a 
brilliant white flame will arise. Add a new quantity of 
nitrate of potash till no more detonation ensues ; remove 
the crucible from the fire, and having separated the con* 
tents from it, wash them in water, filter the liquor which 
contains the potash of the nitrate, and the remainder on 
the filter will be oxid of tin, mixed with a little alcali ren- 
dered caustic by the tin* Care, therefore, must be taken 
to wash it well ; and a small quantity of acid may be added, 
in ord^r to precipitate the oxid of tin. 

EXPEEIHENT XIIL 

Tin detonates with oxigenated muriate of potash by 
, percussion* 

If a few grains of finely divided tin be mixed with 
double the quantity of oxigenated muriate of potash, 
^ compound will be formed which detonates loudly by 
percussion. 

Experiment XIV. 

Accension of tinfoil by nitrate of copper, 

S^ad thinly on a piece of tin-foil, three or four inches 
•cpiare, some dry nitrate of copper, and wrap it up* No 
efiect will follow. Unfold the tia-lbil, and sprinkle the 
nitrate of copper with a very little water ; wrap it up again 
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as quickly as possible, pressing down the edges closely. 
Considerable heat attended with fumes will now be ex- 
cit|cd; and if the experiment has- been dexterously 
Tnanaged, even light will be evolved. This shows diat 
nitrate of copper has no action on tin till in a state of 
solution, 

R£MARK.M«This is a common experiment, shown by 
teachers of chemistry, to prove that bodies do not act on 
each other in a dry state. But there seems to be an error 
with regard to the action of nitric acid on tin ; for nitric 
acid, freed as much as possible from water, will not act 
upon tin at all ; the action only takes place when the acid 
is diluted. Hence the rationale of this experiment must 
be sought for in the action of the water on the nitric acid 
of the nitrate of copper. 



Experiment XV. 

Tinning copper vessels. 

Vessels of copper, especially when used as kitchen 
utensils, are usually covered with a thin coat of tin, to 

S prevent the copper from oxidating, and to preser%'e the 
bod which is prepared in them from being mixed with 
any of that noisonous metal. These vessels are then said 
to be tinnea. Their interior surface is scraped very clean 
with an iron instrument, and rubbed over with muriate of 
ammonia. The vessel is then heated, and a litde pitch 
thrown into it, and allowed to spread oh the suirace. 
Then a bit of tin is applied all over the hot copper, which 
instantly assumes a silvery whiteness. The mt^ndon of 
the previous steps of the process is to have the surface 
of the copper perfectly pure and metallic ; for tin will not 
combine with the oxid of copper. The coat of tin thus 
applied is exceedingly thin. Bayen ascertained, that 
a pan nine inches in diameter, and three inches diree 
lines in depth, when tinned, only acquired an additional 
weight of 21 grainBb Nor is there any method of making 
the coat thicker. More tin indeed may be applied ; but a 
moderate heat melts it, and causes it to run oiF. 
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ExPERtMEMT XVI. 

Tinning iron. 

Iron is tinned in the following manner : Plates of iron, 
after being reduced to a proper thickness, are immersed in 
water acidulated with sulphuric or muriatic acid, in order 
to clean them completely from rust; they are then 
scoured quite bright, and placed in a pot, or other 
convenient vessel, filled with melted tin, whose surface is 
covered with suet, pitch, or resin, to prevent the surface 
of the tin being oxidated* The plates of iron being then 
suffered to pass through it, the tin will unite with them so 
as to cover each side of the plate with a thin white coat* 
They are then what are called tin-plates* 

In the same way stirrups, buckles, bridle-bits. Sec. are 
covered with coats of tin* 

Experiment XVII* 
Silvering looting glasses^ 

Looking glasses are covered on one side with an amair 
gam of tin and mercury* For that purpose tin-foil is 
evenly placed on a flat stone, or table ; and quick-silver, 
in which some tin already has been dissolved, is poured 
upon it, and spread with a feather, or bunch of cloth^ 
until its union nas brightly Hned every part* A plate of 
glass is then cautiously slid upon it from one end to the 
other, in such a manner that part of the redundant mer- 
cury is driven off, or swept away, before its edge* The 
remainder is now; united to the tin* The glass is then 
loaded with weights all over, so as to press out itiU more 
of tiie mercury ; by inclining now the table this remain- 
ing quantity of the superfluous mercury becomes dis- 
charged, and in a few hours the rest of the tin-foil and 
mercury adheres so firmly to the glass, that the weights 
m;ky be removed without any danger of its falling off. 

In the small way about two ounces of mercury are re- 
quisite for covering three square feet of glass. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TIN. 

In order to analyse the ore called ttn-'Stone^ let one part 
of it be pulverized and digested with six of concentrated 
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sulphuric acid, for at least six hours* Then decant the 
fluid, dilute it with water, and filter it. The residue con- 
sists of silex. Having done this, add to the solution dis- 
solved potash as long as a precipitate ensues. Then col- 
lect the precipitate by transferring the whole on a filter, 
wash it repeatedly, and when dry, reduce it, by fusing it 
Vrith half its weight or less of charcoal powder. If the 
iron which it contained is wished to be separated, it may 
be precipitated from the solution in sulphuric acid, by the 
addition of triple prussiate of potash. 

The ore may be analyzed in the dry way in the following 
manner : Let one part of the ore be fused with six of 
potash, and dissolve the mass in a sufficient quantity of 
water. The insoluble residue must be several times fused 
with a like quantity of potash, and dissolved in water. 
The residue, if any, may then be dissolved in muriatic acid 
by heat. The alcaline solutions must be mingled together, 
and decomposed by adding to them a solution of carbonate 
of soda. 1 he obtained precipitate must then be dissolved 
in muriatic acid, and mixed with the solution in muriatic 
acid obtained before. If plates of zinc be now immersed 
in the solution, the tin will be precipitated. The iron 
may be separated from the solution, if deemed necessary, 
by a solution of triple prussiate of potash. 



ZINC, 



PART XLI. 



SECT. I. 



NATURAL HISTORY OP ZING. 

ZINC is found in nature combined with oxigen, car? 
bonic acid, and sulphuric ^cid ; and mineralized by suU 
phur. Native oxid of zinc is commonly called calamine. 
It occurs in a loose and in a compact form, amorphous, of 
a white, gray, yellow, or brown colour, without lustre 
or transparency. Combined with carbonic acid, it is call- 
ed vitreous zinc orcy or native carbonate of zinc* It is 
found in solid masses, sometimes in six-sided compressed 
prisms, both ends being covered with pentagons. Its cof 
lour is generally grayish inclining to black. It is often trans- 
parent. Sulphate of zinc is fouad .efflqre^cept in the formiof 
stalactites, or in rhoms. Sulphuretqfzinc, or blende^ is the 
most abundant ore. It is found in various colours; 
brown, yellow, hyacinth, black, &c, and with various der 
grees of lustre and transparency. This zinc ore is con- 
taminated with iron, lead, argillaceous and siliceous 
earths, &c. It occurs both in amorphous masses and crys- 
tallized in a diversity of polygonal figures. 

PROPERTIES OF ZINC. 

Zinc on its fracture appears of a shining white colour, 
with a bluish tint. It possesses a considerable dej^ee of 

VOL. IT. o 
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ductility, and may be extended when heated to a certain 
degree between metallic cylinders in a flatting mill. Its 
specific gravity is 7.190. It melts at 7'CX)'> Fahr. By a 
further increase of heat it is volatilized without change. 
When melted in contact with the air, its surface becomes 
covered with an imperfect oxid ; when heated a litde 
above ignition, it burns with a bright yellowish white 
flame, slightly tinged with green, and a white oxid is 
formed in light flakes, which are carried off by the rapid 
current of air in the burning metal. It undergoes very 
^ little alteration from the air; its surface becomes slightly 
tarnished. It is not acted on by water at the usual tem- 
perature of our atmosphere ; but at that of ignition, it 
decomposes this fluid rapidly. It is oxidated and dis-» 
solved by the greater number of the acids. It has a very 
strong attraction for oxigen, and therefore precipitates 
the greater number of the metals from their solutions. 
All the alcalis.. when digested or boiled with zinc, blacken 
its surface, and dissolve a minute portion of it. It de- 
composes muriate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, and 
various other neutral salts. A mixture of nitrate of pot« 
ash and zinc detonates with rap^idity. Sulphur and zinc 
cannot be united by fosion. Gold, silver, platina, and 
nickel, form britd^ compounds with zinc. It easily unites 
with mercury and tin. It does not combine with lead or 
bismuth. The most frequent and at the same time most 
useful combination of zinc is that with copper. It unites 
with great dtfRculty to arsenic, iron and cobak. It in* 
flames in oxigenated muriatic acid gas^ mid Eliminates by 

Eressure or a blow with oxigenated muriate of potash, 
t is a very strong conductor of galvanism. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ZINC, 

In order to obtain zinc from its ores, they must first 
be torrified, and then mixt with half their weight of char- 
coal powder, and distilled in an earthen retort three 
quarters full, and to which a receiver is luted, in a strong 
heat gradually increased for some hours. The zinc in 
Its metallic form is then found in the neck of the retort. 
In order to obtain the metal in a pure state, dissolve it in 
diluted sulphuric acid^ and boil the concentrated solution 
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jfbr a few minutes upon granulated zinc. Then filter it^ 
and precipitate it by soda* Collect the precipitatevWash 
it; and when dry mix it with half its weight of charcoal- 

Sowder, and submit it to a red heat in an earthen retort* 
^ure zinc will then be found in the neck of the retort. 



s£cT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PRO. 

PERTIES OF ZINC- 

Experiment L 

Zinc when exposed to a strong heat bums with a bright 

fiame^ and is volatilized* 

PLACE a large crucible on two bricks^ in a good fur- 
nace; incline it^ at an angle of 45"^, and form before it9 
aperture a rest to support the cover, in order that the 
crucible may be shut when necessary* 

Put zinc into the crucible^ and fu^e it by keeping the 
crucible shut. When of a red heat, uncover it, aiul a very 
bright white flame will rise from the surface of the zinc, 
flakes of exceedingly white and light matter, like cotton, 
win rise at the same time ; this is whitCi oxid of zinc* 
Remove the oxid with a long-handled iron spoon, and 
more oxid will be immediately formed, which must be 
removed in like manner. This operation is to be conti- 
nued till the whole of the zinc is converted into an oxid. 

Experiment XL 
Zinc unites with phosphorus b^ fusion* 

* 

Put into an earthen retort two parts of filings of zinc 
and one of phosphorus, and having adapted a receiver to 
the neck of the retort, proceed to distillation. 

The product will be a little phosphorus in the receiver ; 
the neck of the retort i^ill contain, 1. zinc in a metallic 
form ; 2. a sublimation of a red efflorescence ; 3. white 
oxid of zinc } 4« a sublimation in needles, having a me* 
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tsiilic appearance, with a slight dilt of blue, and pris<^ 
thatic. Or, 

A phosphuret of zinc niay be obt^ned by projecting 
sttiall pieces of phosphorus well dried, upon ^inc broken 
also into small pieces, and brought to a red heat in a cru- 
tible. As the zinc enters into fusion project the phos- 
phorus^ and at the same time small bits of resin, to pre- 
vent the oxidation of the zinc. When the crucible is 
taken from the fire its contents will be a metallic siib- 
St^ce, which is phosphuret of zinc. 

Ezi^ERikzKT IIL 
Zinc decomposes nitric acid readily^ 

Put granulated zinc into a Florence flask, and pour 
over it weak nitric acid t a strong effervescence will 
take place, and nitrous gas becomes disengaged in a large 
quantity. 

The solution of nitfatb of imc has a yellow coloui*, and 
when newly made is somewhat turbid^ but becbmes ^ra- 
dusdly transparent. 

By evaporation it furnishes crystals in tetrahedral 
prisms, terminated by pyramids of four faces, which are 
striated and attract moisture from the air. 

ExpsaiHEKT IV. 
Zinc deionaies rapidly with nitrate of potash. 

Mix equal parts of nitrate of potash and filings of zinc, 
and project the mixture by spoonfuls ittto a crucible 
which has been broughtto a state of ignition. When the 
powder has acquired a certain degree of heat, a strong 
detonation suddenly takes place ; as soon as it ceases throw 
Another spoonful of the mixture into the vessel, and re- 
peat the operation till the whole quantity is consumed. 
The residuum will be an oxid of zinc. 

Remark.. ..This experiment requires caution, to pre- 
vent accidents. 
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Experiment V- 

Zinc denotes by percussion with oxigenated muriate of 

potash* 

When a few grains of fine zinc filings and oxigenated 
muriate of potash are struck on an anvili a violent deto- 
nation takes place) with a white flame* 

EXPEllIHENT VI. 

Zinc decomposes muriate of mercury* 

Distil two parts of muriate of mercury and onf of zinc, 
in a glass retort : a salt which cxystallises in small needles 
united together will be 'sublimed, and the mercury will 
remain fluid in the retort. This salt is muriate of zinc* 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF ZINC. 

For extracting zinc from the ore called blende^ let one 
part of the powdered ore be gently boiled in six of dilut- 
ed nitric acid in a flask to dryness, and repeat this opera- 
tion with the same ore two or three times. Then dissolve 
the dry mass in a suflicient quantity of water to ^hich 
about one-fourth of nitric acid has been added, and preci- 
pitate the fluid by a solution of soda. Collect the preci- 
pitate on a filter, wash it by passing water over it, and 
re-dissolve it in muriatic acid. Then decompose this 
solution by liquid ammonia in excess, in order to sepa- 
rate the iron, le&d^ and alulhine which may have been 
dissolved. IJF this precipitate be boiled in four times its 
quantity of potash, the alumine will be separated. 

From the before-going solution the zinc may be sepa- 
rated by the addition of an acid. It may be reduced to 
the metallic state by strongly igniting it with half its 
freight of charcoal in a closed crucible. 

In order to andyse calamine^ let it be digested repeat- 
edly in diluted nitric acid, and the insoluble residue be 
boiled in concentrated muriatic acid three times. Wliat 
remains after ablution with boiling water is silex. 

The nitric solution obtained before contains the zinc, 
and also iron and alumine, if they were present in the ore. 
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Let therefore the solution be evaporated to dryness, fc-* 
dissolve it in nitric acid, and evaporate it again as be« 
fore, in order to render the iron as insoluble as possible. 
1 hen dissolve the mass in water. 

A tolerably exact assay of the ore called calamine, may 
be made in the following manner z 

Mix any quantity of the pulvcriied ore, previously 
freed from sulphur by roasting, with one»eighth part of 
charcoal powder. Put this mixture into a crucible capa- 
^ble of containing thrice the quantity* Diffuse equally 
amongst this mixture a quantity of small grains or thin 
plates of copper equal to that of the calamine or ore em- 
ployed, and upon the whole lay another equal quantity of 
grains or plates of copper, and lastly, cover this latter 
portion with charcoal powder* Lute a cover upon the 
crucible, and apply a red heat during one or fwo hours* 
The volatilized zinc will thus tombine with the copper 
and convert it into brass. By comparing the weight of 
the metal after the operation with the weight of the cop-* 
per employed, the quantity of zinc united with the copper 
will be known. 

The copper which has not been converted into brassj 
or more copper with fresh charcoal powder, may be again 
added in the same manner to the remaining ore, and the 
operation repeated with a heat somewhat more intense, 
in order that any zinc remaining in the ore may be thus 
extracted. A curious circumstance is, that a much greater 
heat is required to obtain zinc from its ore without the 
interposition of copper, than in the process now describ- 
ed of making brass ; in which the separation of the zinc 
from its ore is certainly facilitated by the interposition of 
the copper. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MERCURY. 

MERCURY is found in five different states in nature ; 
it is found native (native mercury} adhering in small 
globules to me surface of cinnabar oresy or scattered 
through the crevices, or over the surfieices of different 
kinds of stones. It is found united to silver, in the ore 
called amalgam of siher^ or native amalgam. This ore 
esdiibits thin plates, or grains ; it somedmes crystallizes 
in cubes, parallclopipeda, or pyramids. Its colour is of 
a sUver white, or gray ; its lustre is considerably metallic. 
Combined with sulphur it constitutes native cinnabar^ or 
sulphuret of mercury. This ore is the most common. 
It is frequently found in veins, and sometimes crystallized 
in tetraheda, or three»sided pyramids. Its colour is red. 
Its streak metallic. Mercury, united either to muriatic 
or sulphuric acid, forms the ore called hom^quidksiher^ 
or corneous mercury. These ores are, in general, semi- 
tran^arept, of a gray or white colour, sometimes crys- 
taQized, but more frequently in grains. United tooxigen 
it constitutes the ore called na^ivr oxid of mercury. Mer- 
curial or^s particularly abound in Spain, Hungary, China, 
and South America. 

PROPERTIES OF MERCURY. 

Mercury, or quicksilver, is the only one of the metals 
that rc^nains fluid at the ordinary temperature of the 
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atmosphere ; but when its temperature is reduced to— -40<< 
Fahr. it assumes a solid form. This is a degree of cold, 
however, that only occurs in high northern latitudes, 
and, in our climate, mercury cannot be exhibited in a 
solid state, but by means of artificial gold. When ren? 
dered solid, it possesses both ductility and malleability 
It crystallizes in octahedra, and contracts strongly during 
congelation. It is divisible into very small globules. It 

{presents a convex appearance in vessels to which it has 
ittle attraction, but is concave in those to which it 
does not adhere. It becomes electric and phosphorescent 
by rubbing upon glass, and by agitation in a vacuum. It 
is a very good conductor of caloric, of electricity, and of 
galvanism. The specific gravity of mercury is 13.563. 
Although fluid, its opacity is equal to that of any other 
metal ; and its surface when clean, has considerable lustre. 
Its colour is white, similar to silver. Exposed to the 
temperature of 600^ Fahr. it is volatilized. When agi-^ 
tated in the air, especially in contact with viscous fluids, 
it becomes converted into a black oxid. At a temperature 
nearly the same as that at which it boils, it absorbs about 
14 or 16 per cent, of oxigen, and then becomes changed 
into a red cr}*stallizable oxid, which is spontaneously re- 
ducible by caloric and light at a higher temperature. The 
greater number of the acids act upon mercury, or are 
at least capable of combining with its oxtds* It combines 
with sulphur by trituration, but more intimately by heat. 
It is acted on by the alcaline sulphurets. It combines 
with many of the metals ; these compounds are brittle, or 
soft, when the mercury is in large proportion. There 
is a slight union between mercury and phosphorus. It 
does not unite with carbon or the earths. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MERCURY, 

Mercury may be obtained pure by decomposing cin- 
nabar, by means of iron filings. For that purpose take 
two parts of red sulphuret of mercury (cinnabar) reduce 
it to powder, and mix it with one of iron filings ; put 
the mixture into a stone retort, direct the neck oi it 
into a bottle, or receiver, filled with water, and apply 
heat, until the retort is obscure red-hot. The mercury 
will then be obtained in a state of purity* 
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RATi9NALE....Sulphuretof mercury consists of sulphur 
and mercury ; if this be heated in contact with iron, the I 
sulphur quits the mercury and unites to the iron, and the 
mercury becomes disengaged ; the residue in the retort is 
a sulphuret of iron. 



SECT. II. 

BXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER. 

TIES OF MERCURY. 

Experiment I. 

Mercury is volatilized by heat, 

THIS method is employed with advantage for puri- 
fying mercury, by separating it from substances mote 
fixed than itsellf* 

For this purpose put mercury into a retort, and adapt 
to its beak a small bundle of tow, or lint, adjust a' ma- 
trass containing water to the retort^ and proceed to dis- 
tillation. When the mercury is pure, it passes over 
entirely : if it contains foreign matters, they are left at 
the bottom of the retort. Sometimes it leaves a litde 
gray powder, which is mercury oxidated by the air con- 
tained in the vessels. 

Experiment IL 

Mercury combines with sulphur. 

Put into a stone mortar one part of mercury, and thre« 
of sulphur reduced to a fine powder; triturate them 
together, and moisten the mixture with a little water until 
the mercury perfectly disappears; the result will be a 
black hidro-sulphuret of mercury. 

Experiment IIL 

Preparation of cinnabar ^ or red sulphuret of mercury. 

This is a more intimate combination of sulphur widi 
mercury than the former, and is prepared in the following 

V#L. II. P 
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manner. Melt in a crucible one part of pounded sulphur^ 
and add to it four of mercury ; stir the mixture, in order 
to assist the union of the substances. When they begin 
to combine, the mixture takes fire spontaneously : quench 
the flame, by covering the crucible ; and havidg suffered 
the matter to cool, pulverize it in a marble mortar. 

Put the powder resulting from it, which is of a violet 
colour, into a Florence flask ; place it on a sand-bath, and 
proceed to sublimation, by exposing^ the vessel to a gra- 
dually increasing heat till the bottom of the* crucible 
becomes red, and maintain it in that state for some time, 
suffer the vessel to cool, and having broken it^ separate 
the cinnabar which has sublimed* 

Mr. Kirchoff has made us acquainted with another 
method of obtaining cinnabar, more simple and elegant 
than the former, which is as follows. 

Experiment IV» 

Let 300 grains of mercury, and 68 of sulphur, with a 
few drops of a solution of potash to itibisten them, be 
triturated in a Wedgwood's, or glass mdrtar, until it 
be converted into a black powder. 'Add to this 160 
grains of potash, dissolved in as much water. Heat the 
vessel containing the ingredients over the flame of a 
candle, and continue the trituration without interruption 
during the heating. As the liquor evaporates, add water 
from time to time, so that the black oxid may be con- 
stantly covered, to the depth of an inch. The trituration 
must be continued until the mixture begins to change from 
its original black colour to a brown, which usually hap^ 
pens when a large part of the fluid is evaporated; it 
then passes very rapidly to a red. No more water is now 
to be added, but the trituration is to be continued. When 
the mass has acquired the consistence of a jelly, the co- 
lour increases in brightness, with an incredible degree of 
quickness. The instant it has acquired its utmost beauty 
the heat must be withdrawn, otherwise its brilliancy will 
be impaired, and the red will pass to a brown colour. 
This red powder is also sulphuret of mercury or cinnabar. 

K£MARK....Until lately cinnabar was considered to 
be a compound of the red oxid of mercury and sulphur ; 
but Mr. Fruust has shown that it is composed of about 
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\S parts of sulphur, and 85 of mercury, and that it 
differs from the preceding preparation, in not containing 
hidrogen. 

Count de Moussin Pouschin has discovered that its 
passing to a brown colour may be prevented b> taking it 
• from the fire as soon as it has acquired a tolerable red 
colour, and placing it for two or three days in a gentle 
heat, taking care to add a few drops of water, and to a^i- , 
tate the mixture from time to time. During this exposure 
the red colour gradually improves, and at last becomes 
excellent. He -.discovered sdso that, when the sulphuret 
is exposed to a strong heat, it becomes instantly brown, 
and then passes to a dark violet ; when taken from the 
fire it acquires a beautiful carmine red. 

Experiment V. 

Preparation of phosphuret of mercury • 

Put into a Florence flask equal parts of red oxid of 
mercury, and phosphorus; add one part of water and 
place the flask on a sand-bath, taking care to shake it 
frequently, and not to remove it from the bath too early ; 
it will soon become blackish, and in that state the merqury 
remains united to the phosphorus. The water becomes 
sensibly acid from the formation of phosphoric acid. 

RATiONALE....In this experiment the oxigen of the 
oxid of mercury quits that metal to join a portion of the 
phosphorus, which |t converts into phosphoric acid ; the 
mercury, thus deprived Qf its oxigen, and greatly divided, 
unites with the remainder of the phosphorus, and forms a 
peculiar combination, in which phosphorus predominates. 
The product becomes soft in boiling water, and regains 
its consistence when the water ceases to be warm. 

Experiment VI. 

Mercury decomposes sulphuric acid. 

Put into a glass retort two parts of mercury, and three 
of concentrated sulphuric acid ; convey the neck of the 
retort under a receiver in the pneumatic apparatus, and 
expose the mixture to heat ; a strong effervescence is gra^^ 
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dually excited, the surface of the mercury becomes white, 
and a powder of the same colour is separated, which 
renders the acid turbid by dispersing itself through it. 

In this operation a great deal of sulphureous acid gas 
is disengaged. 

If the heat be continued till no more gas issues from 
the retort, a white opaque mass will be obtained, which 
is exceedingly caustic, and attracts moisture of th at- 
mosphere. This mass is an oxi^sulphate of mercury* Whem 
water is poured upon it part of the acid is separated, and 
the salt assumes the for.m of a yellow powder, formerly 
called turpeth mineraL 

The white saline mass is of various natures and proper- 
ties, according as a greater or less quantity of acid has 
been used, and accor.iing to the length of time the 
heat has been applied ; as will be seen in the following 
experiment. 

Experiment VII. 

Preparation of sulphates of mercury » 

Let two parts of mercury be boiled in a retort, with three 
of concentrated sulphuric acid ; interrupt the operation as 
soon as the mercury has been converted into a white mass. 
After refrigeration decant the fluid from this mass, and 
wash it in a litde cold distilled water. This saline com- 
pound is a super^sulphate of mercury. 

If this super-sulphate of mercury be repeatedly washed 
in cold distilled water, until the water which is decanted 
ceases to redden litmus paper, there remains behind a 
white mass, which is a sulphate of mercury* 

Experiment VIII. 

Mercury is not acted on by muriatic acid alone, but may ' 
be combined with it by doubk affinity. 

Let equal parts of dry sulphate of mercury, and dry 
muriate of soda, be accurately mingled by trituration in 
a stone mortar ; put the mass into a 'glass retort, and heal 
it on a sand-bath. A white salt will sublime in the 
shoulder of the retort, which is commonly called corrosive 
sublimate of mercury* 
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RATIONALE....In this process the sulphuric acid of the 
oxid unites to the soda of the common salt, and the 
muriatic acid of the latter combines with the mercurial 
oxid, and forms a new compound. 

• 

Experiment IX. 

Preparation of mild muriate of mercury • 

If four parts of corrosive muriate of mercury be well 
ming^d by trituration with three of mercury, they 
assume the form of a gray powder. If this powder be 
sublimed in a sand-heat, either from an ordinary phial 
placed in a crucible-bath for small experiments, or from a 
bolthead in the large way, a white crystalline sublimate is 
obtained, which must ^ be carefully separated from the 
unsublimed gray powder and running mercury. The 
product thus obtained is a combination of a very imperfect 
oxid of mercury with muriatic acid, called mid muriate of 
mercury fcalomely or mercurius dukisj. 

RATioNALE....Mild muriate of mercury, or calomel 
prepared by the above process, is produced in the follow- 
ing manner : The fluid mercury deprives the perfect oxid, 
which is combined with muriatic acid in the corrosive 
sublimate, of part of its oxigen ; in other words, it is 
oxidated at the expense of tl^t oxid. Both the perfect 
oxid and the mercury are thus changed into an imper- 
fect mercurial oxid, which the muriatic acid is capable of 
saturating, notwithstanding the quantity of the oxid has 
been augmented. The redundant imperfect oxid, and 
also the redundant fluid mercury, are separated from the 
mild muriate by its sublimation. 

Experiment X. 

Mercury decomposes nitric acid with great rapidity. 

When diluted nitric acid is poured upon mercury, a 
violent action takes place, and nitrous gas is disengaged, 
^e metal is gradually oxidated, and dissolved in that 
portion of the acid which remains undecomposed. If 
the solution be evaporated it yields crystals, which are 
nitrate of mercury* 
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Remark When a concentrated acid is made to 

act upon mercury, or if the action be assisted by heat, 
the metal combines with a greater portion of oxigen, 
and a white precipitate falls down, which is an oxi'Tutrate 
of mercury. 

Experiment XL 

Preparation of red oxid of mercury. 

For this purpose let the nitrate of mercury obtained 
in the last experiment be pulverized in a glass mortar, 
and put into one or more matrasses placed on a sand- 
bath ; the vessels are then to be gradually heated until 
the contents become of a yellow colour at the surface ; 
suffer them to cool, and the matter they contain will be 
found in strata of different colours. The lower part 
is of a bright red colour, and the upper of an orange 
yellow. The mass, when pulverized, is red oxid of 
mercury. 

Experiment XIL 

Mercury readily unites to gold^ silver^ copper ^ &?c. 

This may be evinced by rubbing a litde mercury on a 
gold, silver, or copper coin. Or, the combination may be 
facilitated by igniting the coin, and in that state conveying 
it into hot mercury. The mercury may be again expelled 
by heat. 

Experiment XIII. 

Mercury is not oxidated at ordinary temperatures ; but 
xrhe?i its temperature is raised nearly to that at which 
it ifoilsy it combines with oxigen* 

Put into a flat-bottomed matrass with a long narrow 
neck, as much mercury as is sufficient to cover the bottom 
of it to the height of a line or two ; fuse the neck of thel^ 
vessel by means of a blow-pipe, draw it out to a fine point, 
and form it into a capillary tube : instead of breaking the 
point to afford access to the external air, it is better to 
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pierce the bulb of the matrass at the centre, and adjust to 
the hole a bent tube immersed in atmospheric air, in such 
a manner that the air may be renewed much easier, and 
enter in greater quantity, which facilitates the operation. 
Place the apparatus in a sand-bath, expose it to heat till 
the mercury boils, and maintain the fire at the same 
degree for several days. The oxid formed at the surface 
of the mercury is separated by means of a piece of linen 
cloth, which is pressed. The mercury passes through it 
while the oxid remains behind ; and this operation must 
be continued tiU the mercury is completely oxidated. 

This substance has been called mercurtj precipitated 
per ae^ or red precipitate of mercury without acid : it is 
a real oxid of mercury, or a combination of this metal 
with oxigen, which it gradually takes from the atmospberer 
It contains about 7 per cent, of oxigen. 

Experiment XIV. 

Preparation of fulminating mercury. 

It has been lately discovered by Mr. Howard, that 
mercury, and most, if not all of its oxids, may, by treat- 
ment with nitric acid and alcohol, be converted into a 
whitish crystallized powder, possessing all the inflammable 
properties of gun*powder, as well as many peculiar to 
itself. It is obtained in the following manner. 

One hundred grains (or a greater proportional quantity, 
not exceeding 500) are to be dissolved, with heat, in a 
nieasured ounce and a half of nitric acid. This solution 
being poured col^i upon two measured ounces of alcohol, 
previously introduced into any convenient glass vessel, a 
moderate heat is to be applied till effervescence is excited. 
A white fume then begins to undulate on the surface of 
the liquor, and the powder will be gradually precipitated 
on the cessation of action and re-union. The precipitate 
is to be immediately collected on a filter, well washed with 
distilled water, and cautiously dried in a heat not exceed* 

«g that of a water-bath. The immediate washing of 
e powder is material, because it is liable to the re-action 
of the nitric acid ; and while any of the acid adheres to it, 
it is very subject to the action of light. From 100 
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grains of mercury about 120 or 130 of the powder are 
obtained.^ 

This powder, when struck on an anvil with a hammer, 
explodes with a stunning disagreeable report ; and with 
such force as to indent both the hammer and the anvil. 
Three or five grains are as much as ought to be used for 
such experiments. 

The shock of an electric battery sent through it pro* 
duces a very similar effect. 

A quantity of it sufficient to discharge a bullet from a 
gun, with a greater force than an ordinary charge of gun* 
powder, always bursts the piece. 

From a series of well-conducted experiments, Mr. 
Howard concludes that this preparation consists of oxid 
of mercury, oxalic acid, and nitrous etherized gas. Its 
detonation is owing to the sudden combination of the 
oxigeh with the carbon and hidrogen of these substances, 
forming aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, and disen- 
gaging nitrogen gas; while at the same time so much 
caloric is suddenly liberated that the elasticity of the gases 
is not only increased, but the mercury is instantaneously 
converted into vapour. 



Experiment XV. 



Congelation of 3Ierciiry* 

The freezing of mercury was until lately a difficult 
experiment. We are indebted to Mr. Pepys for an easy 
method of effecting this. This gentleman, with the 
assistance of some friends, froze, in the winter of 1799, 
561b. of mercur}^ into a solid and malleable mass. The 
process was as follows. 

The mercury was put into a strong bladder, and well 
secured at the mouth. 

The temperature of the laboratory at the time being -f 
33**. A mixture consisting of muriate of lime, 2lb. a t j- 
33<>, and the same weight of snow at + 32®, gavi|||^ 

• Philosoph. Trans. 1800, p. 214, 
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degree of cold— 4i2**. '^'he mercuty was put as gently as 

Eossible into this mixture, (to prevent a rupture of the 
ladder) by means o^ a cloth held at the four corners. 
When the cold mixture had robbed the mercury of so 
much of its heat, as to have its own teniperature thereby 
raised from^-^S^ to + 5^, another mixture, in every res* 
pect the sanie as the last, was made, which gave on trial 
with a spirit-thermometer — iZ^. The mercury was now 
received into the cloth, and put gently into this new 
mixture, where it was left to be cooled still lower than 
before. 

In the mean time five pounds of muriate of lime, in a 
large pail made of tinned iron, and japanned inside and 
outside, was placed in a cooling mixture in an earthen- 
ware pan. This mixture in the pan, which consisted of 
4lb. of muriate of lime, and a like quantity of snow of the 
same temperature as the former, in one hour reduced the 
5lb. of muriate in the pail to — 15**. The mixture was then 
emptied out of the earthen pan, and four large corks, at 
proper distances, placed on its bottom to serve as rests for 
the japanned pail, which was now put into the pan. The 
corks answered the purpose of insulating the inner vesselj 
while the es^temal one kept off the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and preserved the air between the two at a low 
temperature. 

To the 5lb. of muriate of lime which had been cooled, 
as already noticed, to-— 15^, and which still remained in 
the Aietallic vessel, was now added snow, uncompressed 
and free from moisture, at the temperature of 32^, 
In less than three minutes it gave a temperature 
of— 62^, a degree of cold which was never produced 
before in this country, being 94^ below the freezing point 
of water. 

The mercury which, by the immersion in the second 
cooling mixture to which it was exposed, was by this time 
reduced to— 30^, was now, by the means employed before, 
cautiously put into the last made mixture of the tempera- 
ture of— Q2^. A hoop, with net-work fastened to its 
upper edge, and of such a breadth in the rim, that the 
n^^ork, when loaded with the bladder of mercury, 
c^Vnot reach its lower edge, was at the bottom of the 

vpL. II. <i: 
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mixture, tp prevent tlje bladder froni comiDg in contact 
^ith the vessel; by which means the mercury was sus- 
pended in the middle of the mixture. As soon as thp 
pladder was safely deposited on the net-work, the vessels 
were carefully covered over wi|h a cloth, to impede the 
passage of he^t frpm the Qurfoiinding atmosphere into 
the freezing mate:ria|s« The condensation of moisture 
from the atmosphere, by the agency of so low a tempera- 
ture, was greater thaq coul4 have b^en expected. It 
floated like steam over the vesselsl andi but ^or the inter- 
posed covefing would have given the mixture mor€^ tem- 
perature than was desirable. 

After one hour and forty minutes they found, b^ 
means of a searcher introduced for the purpose, that the 
piercury was solid and fixed. The temperature of th^ 
mixture at this time was— ^G^, that is, 16^ higher than 
when the mercer}' was put into it* As they had neglected 
to sling the hoop and net-work in such a manner as might 
have enabled thenoi tp lift |t out of the mixture at once 
with the bladder and its content, it was therefore neces- 
sary to turn out the whole contents of the pail into a large 
evaporating capsule made of iron. This was not effected 
without the mercury striking against its bottom and being 
jractured> though it received a considerable increase of 
temperature from the capsule. The fracture was similar 
to that of zinc, but with parts more cubical. 

The large pieces were kept for some minutes before 
fusion took place, while others were twisted and bent into 
various forms, to the no small gratification and surprise 
of those who had never witnessed, or expected to see such 
|in effect produced on so fusible a metal. 

R£MARK....In experiments of this kind all the exterior 
vessels should be of eartheprware^ g^^®?> PF Yf^^^y which 
being bad conductors of heat, prevent the ingredients 
from receiving it from the atmosphere, and surrounding 
pbjects, with the same facility that they would through 
metals ; and for a similar reason the interior vessels should 
^e of metal, that they may allow the heat to pass more 
readily from the substance to be cooled into the frigonfic 
mixture employed^ for that purpose. If this be attetAd 
to, a small quantity of mercury {2 to 4 oz.) may easilyoe 
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frozen by means of the above mi3cture, in a pewter pint- 
pot placed in a bason. 

ANALYSIS OP ORiES OF MERCl^RY. 

Ores of mercury are best analysed by distilling them in 
a strong heat, and adapting a receiver half filled with wa- 
ter. The native cinnabar is decomposed by distilling it 
with one part of lime or iron filings, to three of the ore. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF TELLURIUM; 

'^HIS is a new metal discovered by Klaproth, in the 
year 1797. It is found in three different ores; namely, 1. 
In the white gold ore ofFatzebay^ formerly named aurum 
paradoxuniy found in the mine called Maria-hilf, in the 
mountains of Fatzebay, in Trans}'Ivania. In this ore 
tellurium exists alloyed with gold and iron. Its colour 
is between tin-white and lead-gray. It is in general 
found massive. The texture of this ore is granular, and 
its lustre considerably metallic. 2. In the graphic gold or e^ 
f aurum graphicumj of Offenbanya, it is alloyed with gold 
and silver. This ore is composed of flat prismatic crystals, 
the arrangement of which has some resemblance to Turk- 
ish letters ; hence the name of the ore. It ha^ a metallic 
lustre, and a tin- white colour, with a tinge of brass-yellow. 
3. It exists also in the ore known under the name of the 
y ellow foliated gold ore of Nagzag ; alloyed with gold, lead, 
silver, copper, and sulphur. This ore is found in plates 
of different degrees of thickness. Its colour is of a deep 
lead-gray, passing to iton-black. It has a considerable 
metallic lustre, and stains the fingers. 

PROPERTIES OF TELLURIUM. 

The colour of tellurium is white, like that of tin, but 
inclining to a leaden*gray. It has a considerable metallic 
lustre. Its texture is lamellated, like antimony. It is 
exceedingly brittle and friable. If it be fused, and suf- 
fered to cool gradually, undisturbed, it readily assumes a 
crystallized surface. Its specific gravity is 6.115. Ilis 
one of the most fusible metals, melting as easily as tin. 
Heated with the blow-pipe, it bums with a brilliant blue 
flame', greenish at the edges ; and it is so volatile as to, 
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rise totally into gray whitish fumes, emitting a disagree- 
able odour, approaching to that of radishes. It forms, 
with sulphur, a gray radiated sulphuret, and alloys very 
well with mercury. It is soluble in the nitric and nitro<* 
muriatic acids ; the latter solution is decomposable by 
water. It is likewise soluble in boiling concentrated 
sulphuric acid* The solution ticquires a fine red colour, 
which is lost either by heating it, or by the addition of 
water. 

These are the principal physical properties of this 
metaU 

• *>4b J^ 09^ 

METHOD OF OBTAINING TELLURIUM. 

Tellurium is obtained, according to Klaproth, by form- 
ing ozid of telluriuin into a paste, with a few drops of 
linseed oil, ^nd then putting it into a small glass retort, 
or crucible.r As the bil becomes decomposed, bril- 
liant and metallic drops are gbseryed pn the upper part 
df the Vessel, wTridh iritrease in dumber until the oxid 
fe revived. -» . - ' . r 

The proce^is tor obtaining oxid of tellurium may bfe 
*een in the following 

ANALYSIS Of ORES OF TEt^LURIUM. 

« » »  • 

Lbt the white ^old ofe be gently heated with six parts 

4>f ihunatic acid 4 three parts of' ihe nitric being then 

^dded, the noFixture is. boiled, upoti whkh there arises a 

^onsidlerable efferveiscen^e, and a Complete solution is ob- 

'teined. The fiitored solution must be diluted with as 

much water as it can bear without becoming turbid| which 

is a very small quantity ; and a solution of potash is then 

to be added to the liquor, until iIk: white precipitate, 

which is at first formed, disappears, and nothing remains 

but a brown 'flaky sediment, which fs the oxid of gold 

^ixed with the oxid of 4ron contained in the ore; This 

may be dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid : and the gold be 

precipitated by a solut}6h df nitrate of mercury^ and then 

the iron by potash. Muriatrc acid is then added to the 

before obtained alcaline solution, in sufficient quantity to 

saturate the potash. An ejccess of the acid must be 

avoided/ A white precipitate is thus pi-oduccd in great 

abundancet This, when washed, is the oxid of tellurium. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF ANTIMONY. 

ANTIMONY is found native^ but very rarely : it has^ 
in that state, a metallic lustre, and is found in masses of 
different shapes : its colour is white, between those of tin 
and silverj It generally contains a small portion of arsenic 
It is likewise met with in the state of an oxid, antimonial 
ochre. The most abundant ore of it is that in which it 
is combined in sulphur, the gray ore of ar^timonyj or suU" 
phuret of antimony. The colour of this ore is bluish^ or 
steel-gray, of a metallic lustre, aiid often extremely beau- 
tifully variegated* Its texture is either compact, foliated, 
or striated. The striated is found both crystallized^ 
massive, and disseminated : there are many varieties of 
this or^. 

PROPERTIES OF ANTIMONY. 

Antimony is of a grayish white, having a slight bluish 
shade, and very brilliant. Its texture is lamellated, and 
exhibits plates crossing each other in every direction* 
Its surface is covered with herbarizations and foliage. 
Its specific gravity is 6.702# It is sufficiendy hard to 
scratch all the so it metals. It is very brittle, easily bro* 
ken, and pulverizable. It fuses at 810^ Fahr. It can 
be volatilized, an4 burns by a strong heat. When per* 
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/ectly fused, and suffered to cool gradually, it crystallizes 
in octahedra. It unites with sulphur and phosphorus. 
It decomposes water strongly. It is soluble in alcaline 
sulpburets. Sulphuric acid, boiled upon antimony, is 
feebly decomposed. Nitric acid dissolves it in the cold* 
Milriatic acid scarcely acts upon it. The oxigenaHed 
muriatic acid ^as inflames it, and the liquid acid dissolves 
it with facility. Arsenic acid dissolves it by heat with 
difficulty. It unites, by fusion, with gold, and renders it 
pale and brittle. Platina, silver, lead, bismuth, nickel., 
copper, arsenic, iron, cobalt, tin, and zinc, unite with an- 
timony by fusion, and form with it compounds, more or 
less britde. Mercury does not alloy with it easily^ We 
are little acquainted with the action of alcalies upon it* 
Nitrate of potash is decomposed by it. It fulminates by 
percussion with oxigenated muriate of potash. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ANJIMONY. 

-1. To obtain antimony, heat 32 parts of filings of iron 
to redness, and project on then», by degrees, 100 parts of 
antimony ; when the whole is in fusion, throw on it, by 
degrees, 20 parts of nitrate of potash, and after a few mi- 
nutes quiet fusion pour it into an iron melting cone, 
previously heated and greased. 

2. It may also be obtained by melting eight parts of 
the ore mixed with six of nitrate of potash, and three 
of acidulous tartrite of potash, gradually projected into a 
red-hot crucible, and fused.^ 

To obtain perfectly pure antimony, Margraaf melted 
some pounds of the sulphurated ore in a luted crucible, 
and thus scorified any metals it might contain. Of the 
antimony thus purified, which lay at the bottom, he took 
sixteen ounces, which he oxidated cautiously, first with a 
slow, and afterwards with a strong heat, until it ceased 
to smell of sulphur, and acquired a grayish white colour. 
Of this gray powder he took four ounces, mixed theni 
with tfix drachms of acidulous tartrite of potash, and 
three of charcoal, and kept them in fusion in a weU co- 
vered and luted crucible, for one hour, and thus obtain^sd 
a metallic button that weighed one ounce, seven drachms, 
SAd twen^ grains. 
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The metal, thu3 obuiaed, he mUed with half its weiglit 
of desiccated carbonate of sOda, and covered the mixture 
with the same quantity of the carbonate. He then melted 
it in a wet covered and lufed crucible, in a very strong 
heat, for half an hour, and thus obtained a button which 
weighed one ounce, six drachms, and seven grains, much 
whiter and more beautiful than the former. This he 
again treated with one and a half ounce of carbonate of 
soda, and obtained a button, weighing one ounce, fiv^ 
drachms, and six grains. This button was still purer 
than the foregoing. Repeating these fusions with equal 
weights of carbonate of soda three times more^ and an 
hour and a half each titpe, he at last obtained a button so 
pure as to amalgamate with mercury with ease, very 
hard, and in some degree malleable i the scoriae formed 
in the last fusion were transparent, which indicated that 
they contained no sulphur, and hence it is the obstinate 
adherence of the sulphur that renders the purification of 
this metal so difficult. 



SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF ANTIMONY. 

Experiment I. 

Antimoiiy combines xvith different portions ofoxigen. 

WHEN antimony is beaten to powder, and exposed 
for some time to a dull red heat, in an open vessel, it ab* 
sorbs oxigen, and is converted into a gray powder* This 
is called gray oxid of antimony. 

When the metal is exposed to a higher temperature 
the product is white oxid of antimony. For instance^ 

Place a triangular crucible in a furnace, not vertically, 
but in the manner of a muffle, with its bottoin somewhat 
inclined* Its mouth must project a litde without the 
door, through which it is introduced into the furnace, aod 
it may be luted in that position* Put some metallic an- 
timony into it, and place over its mouth another crucible,. 
to receive the oxid. Bring the metal to a white beat, 



r. 
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aod remove the upper crucible every half hour, putting 
another in its place ; these will be filled with a white sil« 
very looking subs^nce, which must be detached with a 
feather. This is white oxid of antimony. 

If this or the former oxid be exposed to a more violent 
heat, it fuses into a transparent vitreous mass, which va-* 
ries in colour from a faint yellow to a dark red hyacinth, 
or orange colour. This is called xntreotis oxidofantimonyy 
or glass of antimony. 

To ascertain if the fusion be perfect, immerse an iron 
rod into it, and, when taken out, e3(amine the substance 
whiqh adheres to it : if it be transparent, and can be easily 
drawn into a fine thread like common glass^ the fusion ia 
complete ; then remove the crucible from the fire, and 
pour out its contents on a heated plate of copper. 

All these products are imperfect oxids of antimony. 

When nitrate of potash is decomposed by antimony the 
result is a combination, known under the name of dia-i 
phoric antimony^ which is a more perfect oxid than the 
former. 

* 

Experiment IL 

Preparation of perfect oxid of antimony. 

Let equal parts of nitrs^te.. of pQtast^ and sulphuret of 
antimony be intimately blended together; project the 
mixture, by small quantities, into a crucible bi^ought tc^- 
a red-heat; on every addition of the mixture a detona- 
tion will take place. When the whole hae been thrown 
into the crucible, expose it to a heat, sufficient tobrinff the 
matter into a state of fusion : then take the crucible from 
the fire, and having suiTered it to cool, separate the sco*, 
riae from the oxid of antimony, which will be found iti 
the form of a brown opaque mass. 

RxMARK....Native or crude antimony, as it is called, 
and which is obtained by the smelting of different anti* 
monial ores, has the same nature and properties as the 
factitious sulphuret of antimony. 

When this substance is prepared in pharmacy, the 
native sulphuret is generally used. In this case a larger 
quantity of nitrate of potash is required to be added, as 
K)r example, three parts to one of the mineral, in order 

VOL. It. R 
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that all the sulphur, as w^ell as the metal ^o which it is 
united^ may be completely oxidated. The reason why 
the ore is preferred in this process is, that tlie sulphur 
renders the detonation mor^ ^^^P^^; ?^4 facilitates the 
combination of the antimony. 

If the mixture is no.t brought to fusion, only yitreou^ 
scoriae wiU be obtained: the nitrate of potash, in this 
case, is not sufficient to c^a^jge all th/s sufpi^ur of thenar 
tiye sulphuret into sulphuric acid to oxidate the metal 
completely. This matter, njrhen redujced to powder, fuid 
washed in water, forms crocus rr^etallotfutrij yrhich. is oply 
a semi-yitreous oxid of antiro^ony, pulverized and sepa- 
rated from the salfne matters Vlvcli a|-ise tfpm the deto- 
nation of the nitrate of potash* 

pXfEflMEJST HI. 

Combination of antimony with phosphorus* 
{Pkoaphuret of antitnohy^J 

To obtain this substance, mix together equal parts of 
glacial acid of phosphprus and antimony, and one-eightK 
of powdered charcbal ; fuse the whole in a crucible, the 
result will be a white forittLp o^tilUc.«U.UK90^CQ)' having a 
lamellated fracture when broken, and at the fracture 
appear a number of sniall cubic facets. Wh,en meUed 
it emits a jgreen flame, and sublimes in the form of a 
white powder. . 

Phosphuret of ai^timony may also be ojbtaiped \yy pro* 
jecting phosphprus on red-hot antimony. .Care mqst be 
taken to remove the drucible frpm the fire afs soon as the 
last portions of the phosphorus have be^n added ; with- 
but this precaution pearly all the phosphorus w6u|d hp 
volatilized. . ? '^ ^ . . 

EXPERIMJENT IV. 

Comhlnation of antimony with stilphftr^ ' 
fSulphurct of antimony* J 

To procure sulphuret of antimony, pulverize eq,ual 
parts of sjLiIphur and antimony, put the 9iixtiirc into a 
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criiciMe^ cover it, ahd expose it to a heatsulficintto make 
the cracAle slightly red ; wiren the matters are fused, 
take tlie crucible from the lire, suffer it to cool, and the 
contents will be found to be a brilliant radiated mass of a 
lead or slate-gray colour. 

(. Experiment V. 
^Preparations of hidrogenated hidro-sulphuret of Antimony. 

Into a boiling ley of pure potash dissolved in about 
three Or four times its weight of water, throw sulphuret 
of antimony equal to a sixteenth of the alcali employed. 
Stir the mixture well, and after U has boiled a little, filter 
it. On cooling, this liquor will deposit an abundant pre- 
cipitate, which must be washed. Erst with cold, and after- 
Wards with boiling water, until it becomes insipid: when 
dry, pulverize it and sift it through a silk sieve. Or, 

Boil ten or twelve parts of pure liquid alcali with two 
of sulphuret of antimony ; keep the mixture in a state 
of ebullition for half an hour, then filter it, and on 
cooling ^ precipitate will be obtained* Digest the alcali 
again o\"er more sulphuret, until it exercises no further 
action upon it. WasH and' dry the product as before. 

'to these processes, we shall add that of Deyeux^ 
and those who prepare medicines of this kind on a large 
scale will no doubt see the details he has communicated 
with pleasure. 

Tsd^e carbonate of potash one part ; sulphuret of anti- 
mony, pounded small, four palrts \ river water, filtered, 
eight psuts. 

Boil the whole in a very clean iron vessel for a quarter 
of an hour ; then take out a small quantity of the liquor 
with an iron spoon, and if, as the liquor cools, it becomes 
turbid, and forms a reddish deposit, it contains kermes in 
solution. Should the contrary be the case, continue the 
ebullition till the above phenomena are manifested ; then 
pour the boiling liquor on a filter of paper, placed on a 
piece of pretty thick cloth : the liquor will pa^sexceedingr 
ly clear ; but as it reaches the bottom of the jar placed 
to receive it, it becomes turbid^ and deposits an abtmdant 
precipitate. 
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During the filtration of the liquor, carbonate of potash 
and water, each equal in quantity to that first employed, 
are to be added to the sulphuret which remains in the 
iron vessel and boiled as before. This operation is to 
be repeated four times, and the liquor obtained from each 
is to be filtered separately. 

During the fourth operation, the filtered liquors of the 
two first will have deposited the kermes they contained- 
I'hey must be carefully decanted, and the liquors boiled 
sigain with the sulphuret of antimony, which has remained 
in the iron vessel* 

The same method must be observed with the liquors of 
the third and fourth operation, and so repeated until the 
whole of the kermes has been obtained ; but as the water 
and alcali decrease as the operations are repeated 
care must be taken to add, from time to time, a solutioa 
of carbonate of potash, observing that the quantity be not 
too great, otherwise the kermes will remain in solution ih 
the liquor and not be deposited on cooling. 

Care must also be taken to renew the paper filters 
Frequently, as their pores speedily become closed. Each 
time they are changed, the matter deposited upon them 
must be returned into the boiler. 

The kermes deposited in the jars during each opera- 
tion must be put into a separate vessel, and su£Fered to 
remain there till the requisite quantity is obtained; it 
must then be freed from the alcali with which it is still 
moistened, and dried. 

For this purpose, after having carefully decanted the su- 
pernatant fluid, wash the precipitate in a large quantity of 
river-water, which should be filtered and as cold as possi- 
ble ; suffer it to settle and decant it ; and repeat the wash- 
ing until the decanted liquor has no alcaline taste. 

The precipitate collected at the bottom of the last 
water must be thrown on several paper filters, placed 
either in funnels or over pieces of cloth, in such a manner 
that the matter on each filter may be about two inches in 
thickness. As the moisture drains off, the kernels shrink, 
crack and acquire a consistence. A small quantity of it 
must be taken from time to time to examine what state 
it is in, and when, by touching it with a spatula, it begins 
to divide itself without daubing, put it between two leaves 
of paper, and haying wrapped it in a linen cloth, put it 
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iuder a press, and then suffer it to dry in a very moderate 
temperature. 

REMARK*...Thi8 process is indeed longer and more 
tedious than the former^ but it yields a product of a beau- 
tiful colouri and whose medicinal effects never vary. 

A product of the same nature is that formerly called 
siilphur of antimony, but now hidrogenated sulphurated 
oxid of antimony. 

Experiment VI. 

Preparation of hidrogenated sulphurated oxid of antimony^ 

This product may be obtained by letting fall either 
nitric, sulphuric, or muriatic acid into the fluid in which 
the hidrogenated hidro«8ulphuret of antimony has been 
formed, and from which it has been entirely separated by 
cooling. This fluid becomes again turbid by the addi- 
tion of the acid, and there is formed in it a second preei« 
pitate, which is a reddish-yellow, or orange-coloured hi- 
drogenated sulphurated oxid of antimony. If the liquor 
be filtered and mo^e acid added, another precipitate will 
ensue, but less coloured. 

This oxid is, however, in general more expeditiously 
obtiuned by boiling two parts of sulphuret ot antimony 
and three of sulphur, both reduced to fine powder, 
with a sufiicient quantity of water in an iron pot, filtering 
the liquor, and precipitating it with diluted sulphuric 
acid. The product obtained contains about 75 parts of 
sulphur in 100. 

KATIOMALE....A11 these processes consist in uniting, 
in a more or kss direct manner, the oxid of antimony 
with sulphurated hidrogen. It is, as Fourcroy has ob- 
served, the uniform effect which it has produced by all 
the alcalies, whether they are employeed not or cold^ with 
sulphuret of antimony ; they first oxidate the metal, and 
form with the sulphur a sulphuret charged with hidrogen ; 
this unites with the oxid of the lietal which remains in 
solution. The alcaline sulphuret precipitated afterwards 
by an acid, in the form of an orange-coloured powder, is 
in reality nothing but an oxid of antimony, surcharged 
with sulphurated hidrogen and sulphur. 
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The principal difference between this preparation afftd 
the former consists in this, that the first cbntains s\jl« 
phurated oicid of antimony in addition to the hidro« 
sulphuret of antimony of the latter. In a word, there is 
no reason to doubt that it is to the sulphurated bidrogen 
in the mineral kermes that this medicine is indebted for 
the virtues by which it is characterised. 

Experiment VIL 

Antimony decomposes oxigenated muriate of mercury. 

Mix intimately one part of antimony with two of oxi- 
genated muriate of mercury, and introduce the mixture 
hito a glass retort with a wide aperture, leaving about one- 
third of it empty* Place the retort on a sand-bath, in a 
reverberating furnace ; adjust to the retort a receivei^ 
whose capacity is two-thirds less than that of the retort, 
and proceed to distillation with a gentle heat. During 
the first half hour diere passes over a clear white liquor, 
Allowed by another which becomes fixed into a white mass 
in the receiver ; thts* is what is caQed oxigenated tfturiate 
of antimony^ formerly termed, from its consistence, butter 
of antimony. As this substance often choaks up the x^tA 
of the retort, a burning coal must be applied, to melt it, 
and make it pa$s into the receiver. The distiltitron is to be 
contioued tilt nothing more passes over, after which the 
vessels are suffered to cOol ; and the receiver, being utf- 
loted, is exposed to a gende heat, above a chafing- disbi 
to liquefy the oxigenated muriate of antimony. 

The properties of this compound are the following: 
It is exceedingly caustic, and instantly destroys the organs 
of the body- It bums vegetable matters. It fuses by a 
low degree of heat, and becomes fixed on cooling. It 
readily loses its whiteness- It is alterable by light. It 
strongly attracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and 
resolves itself into a thick, and, as h were, oleaginous 
fluid. It crystallizes in very large parallelopipeda. It is 
verj^ difficult to keep * in a solid state. It has the pro- 
perty also of being panly soluble in water, and of being 
decomposed, in a great measure, by that fluid. 

When it is thrown into distilled water, a white oxid 
of antimony is very abundantly precipitated. This pow-» 
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dier, when washed aeverat times in a large quantity of 
tailing water, and then dried, was foroierly called AlgO' 
rqtKf powder. 

^ATioNAi.E>...Ip this operation tlie antimony robs the 
Qxi^cnated muriate of mercury of part of its oxigen, and 
becomes oxidatecl ; it then unites to most of the acid, with 
which it forms pxJgenatcd muriate of antimony. If the 
distillation l^e cox^tinued after the oxigenated muriate of 
antin^ony ha^ passed, flu^d mercury will be obtained* 
Oxigen is therefore more strongly attracted by antimony 
than by mercury* 

If su}phuret of antimony be exposed to distilUtioa 
with oxigenated muriate of mercury, oxigenated mu- 
riate of antimony and red sulphuret of mercury (cin- 
nabarj will be obtained. Upon this is founded the fol- 
lowing process : 

Experiment VIII. 

Preparation of cinnabar of antimony. 

Pulverize one part of sulphuret of antimony and 
three of oxigenated muriate of x^ercuryi according to 
Baume ; but according to Fourcroy, one part of the 
former to two of the latter : mix these substances, and 
proceed in other respects as in the preceding operation* 
When the distillation is finished, adapt another receiver 
to che retort, and sublime the residuum with a strong heat. 
A substance will be obtained in the form of red needles, 
called cinnabar of antimony. 

This is the effect of a double affinity* The sulphured 
of antimony exchanges its sulphur for the acid given up 
by the oxigenated muriate of mercury* 

' The combination of antimony with other metals is not 
attended with any difficulty* 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF ANTIMONY. 

These ores may be analysed by digesting by heat one 
part of the ore, reduced to a fine powder, in four parts 
of nitro-muriatic acid, composed of three or four of 
muriatic acid, and one of nitric acid. The sulphur 
contained in the ore will remain behind untouched. On 
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filtering the solution, the antimony must be disengaged by 
the mere admixture of water, and may be collected 
on a filter. To reduce it to the metallic state, let it 
be mixed with double its weight of charcoal and fuse 
It in a crucible* The metal will then be found at the 
bottom* 

As lead and iron are sometimes present in these ores, 
they may be detected by letting iaBinto the last solution 
from which the antimony has been separated a few drops 
of sulphuric acid : if lead be present, a white precipitate 
will ensue ; if iron be present, a ydlowish-brown preci- 
pitate will take place on adding liquid ammonia to the 
solution. 
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^CT. i. 

:kAtURAL HISTORY OF BISMUtll. 

BISMUTH is found in th<) .earth in very few different 
4t(atet, more genendly ngtive, or in the metallic state. 
Native bi^imih is rant with in ^Ud inasses, and also in 
aroall particles dispefsed in and frequently deposited on 
different stones ; at Sc|ihetberg, in Saxony,- Sweden^ &c« 
Sometimes it is crystallized in fonr*sided tables^ or in* 
distinct cubes. It exists combined with oxigen in the 
oxid qfbismuthy f bismuth othrej found in small particles, 
disperHed^ of a bluish or 3rellowi8h-gray colour, needle*^ 
shaped and capillary; sometimes uminated, forming 
^mfldl cells* It is also, though mor^ seldoni, united 
to sulphur and iron^ in the form of sL sulphuret, in the 
tnartial "Hdphurated bismuth ore. This ore has a yel* 
lowish-j^y appearance, resembling somewhat the maru 
^tial pyrited* And it is sometime^ combined with arsenic. 

PROPERTIES OIF ;BISMUT|I. 

^ittfutlt U pf .A t^ltf' white colow inclimn^g to red.- 
It soon t«misbej< find becomes irides^cent* It is brittle, 
ted can easily be r^pced to snyall particles. It is soft 
enough to be cut with a. Jbnife. It bias a lanlellated tei^ 
tttve. .Its.a))ecific gra^iity is 9.0O6« It requires less beat 
for fusion than any other metal, tin excepted, melting by 
« heat tt= 46Q^ Fajir. It ci|n be yolatilipitd by heat^ ami 
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escapes in the state of grayish*white vapour. It readily 
unites with mercury and with sulphur. When fused, it 
exhibits, on cooling, cubical figures on the surface* It 
is soluble ,in sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids* The 
solution in nitric 9cid is decomposable by mere dilution 
with pure water. It idflamesi in oxigenated muriatic acid 
gas. It is capable of combining with the greatest num- 
ber of the metals ; and when in certain proportions, pro* 
motes their fusibility remarkably. It speedily becomes 
black by sulphurated hidrogen gas. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING BISMUTH* 

To obtain bismuth frdm hs ore, nothing more is ne« 
cessary than to fuse the ore with an eighth part of white 
flux in a well-closed vessel. The metal obtaibed by this 
process, however, is far from being in a pure state. It 
forms the bismuth of commerce. 

In order to purify it, let it be powdered, and dissolve 
it in pure nitric acid and precipitate it, by adding water 
to the solution. Collect the precipitate- oti a filter, form 
it Into a paste with oil) and rapidly fu^ it with black flux 

in a closed crucible. 

I , I 

SECT. It 

EXPEBIMENTAL PROOFS OF THe' PROPER- 
TIES OF BISMUTH, i 

ExFERIMfiKT t. 

. . * « 

Nitric acid dissolves bismuth with gfeat rapidity. 

PUT some nitric acid into a Florence flask or common 
phial, and gradually add to it bismuth broken into small 
pieces till no more dissolves, then filter the solution. 
This solution, when evaporated and sufiered to crystal- 
lize slowly; furnishes a white and exceedingly brilliant 
salt, which is wVra^f a/* Awmtff A. 

It is remarkable, that if this metallic salt be dissolved 
in pure water, it renders it white and milky, which is a 
criterion to distinguish this from oth'er metals* The pre* 
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cipitate which is thuy formed is called rvhite oxid of bisr 
muthf and is sold by perfumers under the na^ie of fearf 
toiite^ - '» . 

Experiment II. 
» * • 

 Preparation of white oxid of bismuth. 

Oissotve Usinuth in pure nitric acid, diluted with aif 
equal quantity of water. Let the solution stand undis- 
turbed- tiU it becomes perfectly transparent, then add a 
large quantity of distitted water ; a precipitate will in- 
stantly be fbrm^. When this has suA)sided, decant the 
super-natant fluid, and wash die white powder repeatedly 
in disdilftd jwater till it passes tasteless ; then sufier it to 
dry spontaneously in the dark, and keep it in a glass 
bottle. 

REMARK....T4ii8 oxid is uiied as a cosmetic for whiten- 
ing the skin bat it is attended with this inconvenience, 
that it becomes Hack by comine^ into contact with fetid 
substances, &c. The eating of boiled eggs is capable of 
producing this effect* It is thought, and perhaps with 
reason, that this paint gradually impairs the skin. The 
liberal use of any paint for the skin seems likely to do~ 
this ; but have we not reason to suspect, from the delete- 
rious effects of this metal on the animal economy, that the 
liberal use of the oxid of this metal may be attended with 
effects similar to those whic^ the oxidsof lead are knowi^ 
to produce? 

Experiment III. 
Combination of bismuth with phosphorus. 

Fuse bismuth in a crucible, and let fall upon it gradu- 
ally small pieces of phosphorus. On removing the crur 
able from the fire, die phosphuret of bismuth will be 
found adhering strongly to the crucible. 

Sulphuret of bismuth may easily be obtained by melting 
sulphur and bismuth together. 

The union of bismuth with metals is not attended with 
any difliculty. 
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Oxid ofbismtith decomposes muriate ofxtmmoniajn/ heat* 

Mix together Qqe p^rt of pxid of bismuth aii4 two of 
^uriate of aipinonia, put the ipixture into a glass retort| 
furnished with 9 receiver containing a Uttle water, and 
proceed to distillation ; amn^onia will pass over and be 
absorbed by the water in the reoeiveriai^fl d litlji^ oxid of 
bismuth, n>ix^d with updeep|[pposed muli^te pf amo^onui^ 
will rise and attach itsetf l¥>.tjh^ ^^t)L f>{ th^ r^totl* uXoa 
remainder, in the retort, is a combination of the mietallic 
pxid with muriatic ^cid, c^lsd muriate of Insmufh* 

AVALJSl^ OF OR^G QV BlSMyiH. 

(ij:t of bismuth ^nd biso^uth pchre are yery easily ext 
amiti^d. Th^ ore called native blsi^ffudl Way be analysed 
|>y treatipg it repeatedly With nitric atid 99tAsV^^ hf beat> 
Pn adding water to fhe eleai: 8oli(tip>l*f the bismuth hh 
qomes precipitated in tihefonfi of a white }>owderk . If 
i^t whole should not be precipitated at $rst,, the i^olatipn 
ehonld be concentrated by evaporalien i ^^n a 8eco94 
affusion of water will' precipitate the reoiatnder. Tbi4 
precipitate formed into a paste witK a'few dtppsof^i 
and rapidly fused with black flux, give^ a buttoti of bi|* 
itioth. 

The rest of the ores of bismuth may be i^tialys^d ill a 
similar manner. The sulphur which they contain will 
not be acted upon by the nitric acid ; it will therefore )}e 
|eft behind, and may be separated by filtratio^u 
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SI^CT. I. 

NATURAI, HISTORY OF MANGANESE. 

THIS metallic substance seems^ after iron, to be the 
inost frequently diffused metal tiirough the earth ; its 
pfres are very common. As a peculiar metal, it was first 
noticed by Ghan and Scheele, in the years 1774 and 1777. 
tt is always found in the state of an qxi4» varying in the 
degree of oxidation. La Peyrouse affirmed that he had 
found manganese in a metallic state ; but there was pro^ 
bably some mistake in his observation. They ^re distin- 
guished into gray oxid of manganese^ black qxidofmtau 
ganesCf reddish white oxid of manganese^ and carionate 
cxid of manganese* All these combinations have ap 
earthy texture ; they are very ponderous ; they occur 
both amorphous and crystallized ; and generally contain 
a large quantity of iron* Their colour is Uack, falackidi 
brown, or gnty, seldom white* They soil the fingers 
like soot. They are sometimes crystallize in prisms, 
tetrabedraly rhombriodal, or striated. 

PROPERTIES OF MANGANESE. 

Manganese is of a whitish-gray colour. Its fraUure is 

Eanulatedy irregular, and uneven. It is of a metallic 
illiancy, which it, however, soon loses in the air. Its 
specific gravity is about 6.850. It is very hard, and ex- 
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tremely brittle. It is one of the most refractory metals, 
and most di^cult to fuse, requiring, at least 160^ of 
Wedgwood's pyrometer. Its ozidability is said to be sa 
rapid, that exposure to the air is sufficient to render it 
red, brown, black, and friable, ifi a very short time ; it 
can, therefore, only be kept qnder water, oil, or ardent 
spirit. It is the most combustible of all the metals. It 
decomposes water by heat very rapidly, as well as the 
greater part of the metallic oxids. It decomposes sul- 
phuric acid. It is soluble in nitric acid. It is fusible 
with earths, and colours them brown, violet, or red, 
according to its statie of oxidatioUf It discolours glasses 
tinged by iron. It does not appear to unite with suU 
pbur. It combines with phosphorus. It unites with 
gold, silver, and copper, and renders them brittle. ' It 
unites to arsenic in close vessels, but does not enter into 
union wttl> mercury. It forms three different coloured 
p^ids by combining with different portions oi oxigen. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MANGANESE. 

This metal is obtained by mixing the black oxid, finely 
powdered, with pitch ; making it into a ball, and putting 
this into a crucible, with powdered charcoal, -^ of an inch 
thick at the sides, and ^ of ah inch deep at the bottom.. 
The empty space is then to be filled with powdered char- . 
coal ; a cover is to be luted on ; and the crucible exposed', 
for an hour, to the strongest heat that can be raised. Or^ 
digest the black oxid of manganese repeatedly, with the 
addidon of \^ of sugar, m nitric acid ; dilute the mixture 
with three times its bulk of water, filter it, and decom- 
pose it by the addition of potash ; collect the precipitate, 
form St into a paste with oil, and put it into a cructbk, 
well lined with charcoal. Expose the crucible f6r at least 
two hours to the strongest heat of a forge. 

Ms^iganese may also be obtained in the following 
manner : 

Prepare a saturated solution of sulphate of manganese, 
bring it to a boiling heat, kad add to it gradually, a solu* 
tion of tartrite of potash, until no further precipitate en- 
sues ; then filter the solution, and wash the precipitate 
in water, and, when dry, make it into ^ paste with oil| 
and proceed as before. 
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ttATiOHAi.E.»..The sulphnric acid UBitea to the potash^ 
ind forms sulphate of potash ; and the tartareous acid 
joins to the manganese, and forms a tartrite of manga« 
nese^ which is decomposable by heat« 
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KXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF MANGANESE. 

* ExperimbntL 

Manganese becomes oogidatedat the common temperature 

of the atmosphere. ... 

« • 

IF pure manganese be reduced to small, pieces, and 
/ exposed to the air, it tarnishes, and assumes a, lilac colour^ 
which soon changes. to brown and black., llie metal 
then crumbles into a violet-coloured powder^ which 
changes blacker as the oxidation proceeds, and at last be<* 
comes the black oxid of manganese. The oxidation is 
greatly accelerated by the assistance of heat. 

Experiment II* 

formation of the white ^ or imperfect ^ oxid of manganese* 

Take the residuum left in the retort after the disen- 
gagement of oxigenated muriatic acid gas, dilute it with, 
distilled water, and filter it. Then decompose it by 
gradually adding a solution of potash, wash the pre- 
cipitate, and dry it. This is the white oxid of man- 
{[anese. 

Experiment III. ' 

Oxid of manganese is sobible in sulphuric acid. 
(Sulphate of manganese.) 

Let six parts of concentrated sulphuric acid be poured 
upon one of pulverized black oxid of manganese, and the 
mixture heated in a glass retort. A vast quantity of oxi- 
ge^ gas will be disengaged, and, the residuum will be a 
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hard wlrite aaas, which muat be powdered anwl boiled lit 
water. The fluid, when fiheredy affords^ an adding ^ 
little sttgar,^ a tolotiiiess soiuudop, wJiieh t^ eyaporatioik^ 
yields lar^ey transpareaty quiidrasgular ciyatals, culled 
sulphate ymanganeae* 

KxHA^k^^Mlf the coloured solution of sulphate of 
manganese be exposed to the rays of the sun^ it loses its 
colour, and regains it when removed fnfo darkness. 

RATlOKALi.*.*This depends on the de*oxidaiDB of tht 
metal by vivid lifi^ 



^sIxxanT IV* 
JfiBOfiganeae combines with ph osphoru^ 

(Phosphuret ofmcofiganese*) 

Atangantise may be united to phosphorus by mekmg 
^qual parts of tttis metal, and glacial aeid of phojqpiwrus/ 
in a crucible^ with one sixdi part of charcoal powder^^ 
Or, by droppi^ig phosphorus up6n'red*hot manffanese^ 
The phosphuret of manganese obtained in eimer of 
these processes is white, hritde, gnmulated, andof ame<* 
talKc lustre^ It 'id more ftuibte than manganese ai^ un^ 
alterable by exposure to the ain When .heated, the 
phosphorus burns^ and the manganese becomes oxidated^ 

£xpEiiiH£inr Vi 

Alcalies unite v/ith She petjict oxid of mcaigamtse in the 

dry W4ttf» 

lliese compounds possess the singular property df 
changing colour when dissolved in water: for instance^ 
let one part of black oxid of manganese, reduced <o pow* 
der, and three parts of nitlrate of potash, be exposed to igni- 
tion in a crucible, until the mixture fuses ; when the mass 
assumes a dry earthy appearance, it is partly soluble^ in 
waten If a small portion o£ this powder be put intoa ^^s^ 
containing spring water, the fluid becoihes green, then 
violet^ next reddish^ and at last totally colourless. Thiff 
property, which has acquired to the compound the name 
of mineral cameleon^ h destroyed by a very smaH quntity/ 
of sulpharet of potash. 

RATTuNALE..*.The nitrate of potash is decomposed, 
foid the black oxid of manganese is brought to the stsite 
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of a more imperfct oxid by the ignition : it then becomes 

Ertly soluble in the potash. This solution would appear 
le ; but as some portion of oxid of iron is always con- 
tained in the black oxid of madgatiese, its colour is changed 
to green by the yellow titit of the otided iron. This 
Oadd gradually subsides, and the blile colour appears. The 
oxid of manganese now attracts mot'e oxigen from the 
air, and assumes a reddish-brown tinge, which increases 
more and more, and at last becomes blacks It is then 
precipitated, and the solution becomes limpid. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF MANGANESE. 

Ores of manganese always contain a^ variety of dif- 
ferent earths ; it is therefore advantageous to free them 
irom these admixtures, by digesting them for some hours 
in dilated nitric acid, which has no effect upon the oxid 
of manganese. This being dohe, let one part of the ore 
be digested in six or eight of concentrated muriatic 
acid, and assist the action by a gentle heat. Repeat this 
operation with half this quantity of acid, until no further 
solution takes place, which may be known by holdii^ a 
piece of litmus paper over the fumes which arise from 
the evaporating vesseL If the blue Colour of the litmns 
paper becomes reddened, this operation is at an end ; but 
if its colour becomes discharged, the operation must be 
continued. The whole is then to be left undisturbed 
(the insoluble part which remains consists mostly of^ 
silex) and afterwards filtered. The muriatic solution 
must then be decomposed by letting £bU into it a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda. A copious precipitate will in- 
stantly take place, which is of a white colour, but it soon 
becomes gray when left exposed to air ; or black, when 
heated in a crucible. This is the oiud of .manganese con- 
tained in the ore. 

For a fuller accounts of ores of manganese, and the rest 
of metallic ores, earth, stones, &c. see Accum's Practical 
Essay on the Analysis of Minerals. 
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PART XLVII. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF NICKEL. 

IT is to Cronstedt that we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of this metal ; though the substance from which 
he extracted it was known in the year 1694. Cronstedt 
proved it to be a peculiar metal in the year 1751. Nickel 
is found in nature generally in the metallic state, more 
rarely in that of an oxid. Its ores have a coppery red 
colour, generally covered more or less with a greenish 
gray efflorescence. The most abundant ore is that termed 
sulphur et of nickel or iupjernickelj which is a compound of 
nickel, arsenic, sulphuret of iron, and sometimes cobalt 
and copper. This ore occurs either massive, or dissemi- 
nated, but never crystallized ; it is of a copper colour, 
sometimes yellowish, white, or gray. It exists also com- 
bined with oxigen and a little carbonic acid, in what is 
called native oxid of nickel^ (nickel ochre J it then has an 
earthy appearance, and is very friable : it is found coating 
kupfernickelj and seems to originate from the decomposi'* 
tion of this ore. It is found contaminated with iron ini 
the mineral substance called martial nickel: this native 
combination, when fresh broken, has a lamellated tex- 
ture ; when exposed to the air, it soons turns black, and 
sometimes exhibits thin rhomboidal plates placed ir- 
regularly over each other. It is also found united to 
arsenic, cobalt, and alumine in the ore called arseniate 
of nickel, - . 
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PROPERTIES OF NICKEL. 

Nickel, when free from heterogeneous substances, is of 
a pale flesh colour* When fresh broken it has a strong 
lustre. It has a fine grained compact texture, and can 
be a little flattened by hammering, similar to cast iron» 
It leaves a trace when rubbed upon the polished surface 
of a hard stone. Its specific gravity is 7.380. It requires 
a very intense beat for fusion. When exposed for a long 
time to a humid atmosphere, its surface becomes gra- 
dually covered with an oxid of a greenish hue ; this 
takes place likewise, and more rapidly, when heated in 
contact with ain When fused with borax it produces a 

S;lass of a hyacinth colour. It unites with phosphorus by 
iision, and forms with it a phosphuret which is very 
fusible, white, and in brilliant needles. With sulphur 
it forms by fusion a hard yellow mass, with snoi^l bril- 
liant facets. Sulphuric acid, assisted by heat, dissolves it* 
Nitric acid acts on it more readily^ Muriatic acid, when 
heated on it, likewise dissolves part of it. Boracic and 
phosphoric acids seem to have little or no action on nickel. 
It readily imites with gold, and renders that metal white 
and britde. It likewise fuses with platina, silver, and bis- 
muth. It does not alloy with mercury. It is easily oxi- 
dated by the nitrate and the super-oxigenated muriate of 
potash. It is not magnetic^ nor has it the smallest effect 
upon the magnetic needle. This has been proved by Mr. 
Chenevix, who has also shown that the magnetism of 
common nickel is owing to the iron which so obstinately 
adheres to it : for a portion of iron, 9Q small as not tq 
be detected by the best chemical tests^ when combined with 
nickel, is capable of communicating magnetic properties 
'to the whole mass as strong as if the whol^ were con)posed 
of steel. 



METHOD OF OBTAINING NICKEL. 

To obtain nickel, the ore is first roasted, in order to 
free it from sulphur and arsenic ; it then is changed into a 
greenish oxid. lliis oxid is mixed with two or three 
parts of black flux» The mixture is put into a crucible, 
and being covered with decripitated muriate of soda, it is 
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brought to the state of fusion, by the strongest heat of a 
smith's forge. 

When the crucible is broken, there is found at the 
bottom, imder brown, blackish, and sometimes blue 
scoriae, a button of a yellowish white colour, equal 
in weight to a tenth, a fifth, and even a half of the 
ore employed. This metal, however, is still far from 
being pure. 

In order to purify it, the button obtained is again 
broken into small pieces, strongly heated, and then 
digested with its own weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and distilled to dryness. The dry mass is dissolved 
in water and filtered^ I'his solution, m general, deposits 
crj^stals of arsenic, and finally affords dark green crystals 
of sulphate of nickel. 1 his sulphate is re-dissolved in 
water, and decomposed by carbonate of potash. The 
precipitate is dissolved in liquid ammonia ; the blue 
solution leaves a residuum which is filtered off, and 
the filtered soluticm saturated with nitric acid. The 
nickel is th^n precipitated in the form of a grayish green 
powder, by carbonate of potash. From this oxid the me- 
tallic nickel is obtainable by exposing it to heat, when 
made into a mass with oil and a little charcoal powder* 

The nickel obtained in this manner was, until lately, 
considered as perfectly pure. It possesses, however, mag- 
netic properties. Is is therefore contaminated with iron. 

In order to obtain this metal in a state of absolute 
purity, the following method of Chenevix must be had 
recourse to : 

Take the native, sulphuret of nickel, reduce it to 
powder, and roast it in contact with charcoal powder 
over a gentle fire. When no more fumes arise, pour then 
nitric acid over it, and dissolve it by heat in a Florence 
flask. Decant the solution, filter it through bibulous 
paper, and evaporate it to dryness in a glass bason. Dis- 
solve the nitrate of nickel in a sufficient quantity of dis^ 
tilled water, and decompose it by the addition of the 
strongest liquid ammonia, taking care to add it in 
excess. Th^ oxid of nickel and cobalt will thus be re- 
dissolved ; then let the solution stand undisturbed till a 
precipitate again ensues. The solution must then be eva- 
porated ; it becomes blue during this process, by the pre-* 
p]pitat;on pf the cobalt, which shoul4 be separated, and 
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the evaporation be then continued to dryness : the residue 
will be pure oxid of nickel* 

In order to reduce this oxid to the metallic state, let 
it be made into a paste with oil, mix it with about three 
parts of black flux, and put it into a crucible, covering 
it with borax and muriate of soda, and heat the crucible 
violently for an hour and a half in a forge ; a button will 
then be obtained, which is pure nzckeh 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF NICKEL. 

The ore called kupfemickel may be analysed in the 
following manner : Let any quantity of the ore be reduced 
to a fine powder, digest and extract it with nitric acid, 
as long as this fluid will take up any of the ore. Then 
transfer the whole on a filter, and wash the residuum by 
pouring water over it repeatedly. This insoluble residue 
consists for the most part of sulphur ; all the other sub- 
stanpes which were contained in the ore are held in solu- 
tion by the acid. In order to separate them, dilute the 
solution with water, a turbidness will ensue, and a white 
precipitate will gradually fall to the bottom. This is the 
arsenic which was contained in the ore ; it may be col- 
lected on a filter. A solution of potash must then be 
added in excess, and the precipitate boiled for a few 
minutes. The arsenic and sulphur, part of which re- 
mained still in the solution, will thus become completely 
separated* The precipitate must then be dissolved in 
acetous acid^ On adding to this solution liquid ammonia, 
in ^considerable excess, 3ie irob becomes precipitated, and 
the cobalt and nickel are retained in the fluid* On eva- 
porating this solution, the cobalt becomes precipitated, 
which must be separated ; and on continuing the evapo- 
ration to dryness, the nickel which is contained in the ore 
is obtained. 

The ore called arseniate of nickel requires a treatment 
^ little different from this. One part of the powdered 
ore must first be boiled with three of potash, in six parts 
of water, for at least an hour* The residuum must be 
irashed, and then analysed in the manner stated before. 
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^ 



NATURAL HISTORY OF NICKOLINUM. 



SINCE the printing of the preceding pages, a neur 
metallic substance has been announced, by Dr. J. B« 
Richter, to which he has given the name of Nickolinum. 
This metal, according to Dr. Richter, exists in the cobalt 
ores of Saxony. The following are the words of the 
discoverer of this metal as I iind them before me.^ 
f ' I was chiefly surprised," says Dr. Richter, '^ that Nickel, 
after being purified from cobalt, iron, and arsenic, 
and after that reduced without the addition of a combus- 
tible body, never formed a mass, but was always found 
dispersed in small particles in a hard heavy mass, which 
had the appearance of the remains of vitrified copper. 

«^ This hard matter had no metallic lustre, neither 
was it attracted by the magnet: its colour was of a 
blackish gray on the surface, with a small degree of 
brightness \ and in powder it was brown, grayish, an4 
greenish. 

^^ Some weeks ago I endeavoured to reduce ^^r ae almost 
half a pound of oxid of nickel, which I had purified za 
weU as possible by the liquid process, for the greatest part 

• Annsles de Chimie, LXIV. and Nicholson's Journal, No. 4a p. 26!. 
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of a year, at a considerable expense : as this oxid was 
not of a lively green, I thought this was caused by the 
^^ extractive matter" whith might be in the potash em- 
ployed for the precipitation of the sulphate of nickel from 
the ammoniacal preparation : it is true that this triple 
combination had not that beautiful grass-green colour 
which it commonly had ; but I thought this might be 
caused by the substitution of the potash to the ammonia 
mixed with the copper, which could not be separated but 
by the reduction per se* 

^^ From these ideas I hoped to have at least four ounces of 
perfectly pure nickel, but was disagreeably surprised by 
finding m the crucibles, which were deformed in the usual 
manner and perforated by the vitrified copper ,a rough mass 
with the appearance I have before mentioned, and which 
contained only a morsel of about two and a half drachms, 
and consequently only five drachms of pure nickel in the 
two crucibles* I reduced to powder in an iron mortar the 
remaining mass(which could not be properlycalled scoriae) 
and separated from it, by t^e sieve and the magnet, the 
particles of nickel which it might contain, which pro- 
duced near two and a half drachms more ; and that nothing 
might be lost, I treated the powder with nitric acid, which 
attacked it vigorously at the first, and gave a solution of 
nickel, but after that did not act on it in the least, so that 
the powder was but little diminished in weight : in expos- 
ing this matter to reduction ^^ se^ it produced no regulus, 
but merely agglutinated its parts. 

^ Having again pulverized the mass, which weighed 
almost 4^ ounces, I mixed with it one ounce of charcoal 
in powder, and exposed to the fire of a porcelain furnace 
during eighteen hours, in a crucible closed with a luted 
cover, in a part of the fiimace which seemed to me to 
have most heat. After having broken the crucible, which 
was in a sound state, I found, under the scoria of a deep 
blackish-brown colour, a well fused button of metal which 
weighed two ounces and three quarters : it was not at all 
connected with the adjoining parts* of the scoria, and 
had at its inferior part a particular shape, which was 
caused by cavities which were not produced by the 
crucible. 

^^ This metal had the gray colour of steel, inclining a 
little to red ; it presented in its fracture a grain not v«ry 
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fine : it was rather hard : could be extended a little under 
the hammer in a cold state : heated to redness, it endur- 
ed little the strokes of the hammer : it was attracted by 
the magnet, but not so strongly as either iron or nickel s 
it had many properties common to nickel, but it was dis- 
tinguished from it entirely by others. As many of these 
properties were such that those not well acquainted with 
nickel in its perfectly pure state might take it for that 
metal, 1 have called it Nickolinum. 

^' The nickolinum was free from all the metals which 
are found in the cobalt ores, except a little copper. 

*^ The specific gravity of cast nickolinum, which enters 
more readily into fusion than nickel, is 8.55; and of 
forged nickolinum 8.60. On putting it into nitric acid 
and heating it, it is attacked more quickly than nickel* 
I remember having observed an equally violent action of 
nitric acid on nickel reduced by charcoal, which I then ^ 
considered as pure, and which I dissolved in order to 
precipitate from it by potash an oxid) which I might re- 
duceWr se* 

^^ The sojution of the nickolinum went on well ; being 
come to the point of saturation, it had a blackish-green 
colour, and assumed a gelatinous consistence. 

'^ I employed my first care to separate from it apart of 
the iron which I thought it contained, and left it to dry 
a little over a spirit lamp : the mass became continually 
of a deeper green, and in approaching to dryness it gave 
out much red vapours, and the residue became of a black* 
Ish gray ; I added distilled water to it, which dissolved 
but little of it, and that which was dissolved was an in* 
significant quantity of nickel. 

^' I poured muriatic acid on the blackish powder well 
washed, which gave a green solution, in disengaging a 
strong odour of oxigenated muriatic acid. 

^' The muriatic solution was, as well as the nitric solu-« 
tion, of a deep blackish grass-'green colour: being evapo- 
rated to dryness, it produced a reddish mass, which be- 
came green in a moist air, and which communicated the 
green colour to water in which it was dissolved* 

*^ This dark-coloured oxid of nickolinum was insolu* 
ble in nitric acid, and in sulphuric acid ; but if sugar or 
alcohol was added, the solution took place with facility 
at the boiling point. 
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^^ The sulphate of nickolinum, being combined with 
water, is also of a blackish green ; but it assumes a pale 
red colour on being deprived of the water. 

<' if carbonate of potash be added to the preceding so? 
lutions of nickolinum, it occasions a precipitate of blue 
carbonate of nickolinum, inclining a little t9 gray and 
green, and of a pale tint: this combination is very light 
and soft, and dissolves in the acids with a strong effer- 
vescence. I remember to have had, some ye&rs ago, this 
precipitate of a bad colour, and not then to have examin- 
ed it, considering it as a mixture of iron, nickel, and 
arsenic (which last continually made itself noticed by its 
odour of gaiiic) but at last I suspected its nature. 

^^ If the solution of nickolinum is decomposed by 
caustic potash, it gives a precipitate which resembles in 
its colour carbonate of chrome ; that is to say, it is of a 
deep greenish-blue, which does not change when it is 
washed : being dried with a gentle heat, it assumes a pale 
colour, which becomes deeper when it is moistened with 
water. 

^* If any of the foregoing solutions of nickolinum is 
mixed with ammonia to excess, the liquor assumes a 
pomegranate red colour, and remains transparent; which 
proves that it does not contain any iron, because that this 
latter is not soluble in ammonia. By candle-light thi^ 
solution is with difficulty distinguished from that of per- 
fectly pure nickel ; but by day-light, this latter is of an 
amethyst red colour, as I have elsewhere remarked. 

" I shall now compare the principal properties in which 
nickolinum resembles altogether, or in part, nickel or co- 
balt, and those in which it is distinct from them. 

^^ It resembles cobalt 

" 1. By its property of super-saturating itself with oxi- 
gen at the expense of the nitric acid, and thus forming a 
body which resembles the black oxid of manganese with 
regard to its solubility in the acids s 2. By its property 
of not being reducible but by the intervention of a com<f 
bustible body. 

'^ It differs from cobalt 

*^ 1. By the blackish-green colour of its solutions, even 
when they are entirely neutralized. It is known that 
the neutral solutions of cobalt in the sulphuric,, nitric, and 
muriatic acids, are of a crimson-red colour \ and that th^ 
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muriate of cobalt alone becomes of a greenish-blue on 
being deprived of its water ; from whence it happens that 
an excess of acid produces this colour, because it com- 
bines with the waten With the muriate of nickolinum 
precisely the reverse takes place \ when mixed with water 
It is green (although of a less beautiful colour than the 
cobalt without water) and when deprived of its water it 
becomes reddish. 2. By the colour of its carbonate : that 
of cobalt is of a beautiful pqppy blue, but the carbonate of 
nickolinum 19 a bluish green inclining to a pale gray. 
3. By the colour of its oxid precipitated without carbonic 
acid : that pf cobalt is of a deep blue, and changes on 
washing to a blackish brown ; but this oxid of nickoli- 
num is of a greenish blue, and its colour does not 
change. 

*^ Nickolinum r<ssembles nickel 

fM. By its strong magnetic quality; although this is 
not so great as that of nickeL 2. By its malleability, 
which however is less than that of nickel. 3. By the 
deep green pf its solutions ; although this colour is not 
80 beautiful as that of the solutions of nickeL 4. By the 
loss of this green colour when its neutra[ combinalions 
are deprived of water. 5. By the colour of the acid so*, 
lution with an excess of ammoaia> which cannot be well 
perceived by candle-light. 

<< Nickolinum difFers very distinctly from nickel 

^^ 1. Because it cannot be reduced without a combus- 
tible body added to it. 2. Bepaiuse nitric acid attacks 
and oxidates it more easily. Nickel is not near so readi- 
ly acted on by the nitric acid if it is not mixed with the 
nickolinum, which sdmost always happens with the magr 
netic nickel which is considered to be in a statp of purity,- 
and which ha;S not been reduced pet 9e before my dis- 
covery. 3. It also differs from nickel by the proper^ 
first mentioned of those in which it resembles cobalt.-^- 
4. By the colour of its combinations with the acids,'>pKien 
deprived of water: this colour in nickel i9 almost a buff 
{chamois J and in nickolinum fl reddish, except in the 
nitrate of nickolinum, which cannot be deprived of water 
without decomposing iu 5. By the colour of the pre- 
cipitates, mentioned in the second and third articles 
concerning the properties wherein this new metal differs 
from cobalt, which are in thoiie 9^ nickel of a green 
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colour, entitely diflPerent from those of nickolinum, which 
latter ave of a much more agreeable green, especially 
those of the carbonate.^ 

Whether this substance will retain its place among 
the metals, must be left to future investigation \ at pre- 
sent we have or'- he authority of Dr. Ricfater for insert- 
ing it. 
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PART XLIX. 



SECT. I. 

NATUttAL HISTORY OP COBALT. 

COBALT has never yet been found pure in nature. 
We iheet with it almost always either in the state of an 
oxid ; alloyed with other tnetals in the form of a sulphu- 
ret ; or combined with an acid. 

Cobalt in the state of an oxid forms the black cobalt 
ore. This ore is found in Germany, either in powder of 
a black or gray colour, or in compact masses. In the 
last form it exhibits at its fracture rose-coloured spots. 
There are several varieties of this ore. 

Cobalt alloyed with other metals forms the dull white 
cobalt ore. In this ore, which continues either amor- 
phous or crystallized, cobalt is united to iron and arsenic. 
The colour of this ore when fresh broken is white or 
bluish-grey, sometimes with a shade of red. It has a 
metallic lustre. Its texture is compact. Cobalt united to 
sulphur forms the white cobalt ore. It is met with in 
masses or crystallized in cubes, dodecahedra, and octa- 
hedra. Its colour is a tin-white, sometimes reddish- 
yellow. Cobalt combined with arsenic acid forms the 
red cobalt ore^ arseniate of cobalt. It is found in masses 
of various shapes. Its colour is red, inclining to orange. 

PROPERTIES OF COBALT. 

Cobalt when in a pure state is of a steel-gray colour, 
with a tinge of red, and a fine close grain* It has a gran* 
ulated fracture, and is easily broken and pulverised* Its 
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specific weight is between 7.700 and 7.811. It requires 
a very intense heat for its fusion, nearly equal to that 
necessary to melt cast iron. When heated in contact 
with the air, it oxidates before fusion. Phosphorus ren- 
ders it very fusible, and converts it into a phosphuret. 
It unites to sulphur with difficulty, but very well with the 
alcaline sulphurets by fusion. When alloyed with metals 
it renders them granulated, rigid and brittle. It is at« 
tacked by the greater number of the acids, and unites 
with the boijacic acid. Its solutions in different acids 
become green when heated ; and from this property it is 
used as an ink, which when written with on paper is in- 
visible, but becomes visible when gently heated, and dis- 
appears when cold. It takes fire in oxigenated muriatic 
acid gas. It colours glass of a fine blue. It unites with 
platina, gold, iron, nickel, copper, and arsenic, by fu- 
sion ; but silver, lead, bismuth, and mercury, refuse to 
unite with it in the dry way. In its purest state it is not 
only obedient to the magnet, but if we may trust to the 
accuracy of some experiments made by Kohl and Wen- 
zel, it may even receive a magnetical attractive power.^ 
Nitrate of potash oxidates cobalt readily. It detonates 
by the blotir of a hammer when mixed with oxigenated 
muriate of potash. It produces fine colours in porcelain, 
enamels, artificial gems, &c* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING COBALT. 

The process made use of by chemists for obtaining co- 
balt is to torrefy the cobalt ore in an open fire, in order to 
separate from it the arsenic or sulphur. The cobalt is 
then obtained in the state of a black oxid more or less 
dark. This oxid must be mixed with three parts of black 
flux* and one of decrepitated muriate of soda ; some add 
also half a part of resin. The whole is put into a crucible 
of such a capacity that at least one-third of it may remain 
empty, and placed in a furnace exposed to a gentle heat 
until the resin ceases to burn ; the fire must then be rais* 
ed gradually, in order to bring the crucible to a white 
heat, and in that state it must be kept until the matters 

« CreU'3 Ncue Endeck, vol. VII. p, 39. 
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are completely fused. It is then suffered to cool, aiid 
having broken the crucible, the cobalt must be separated 
from the scoriae, which are of a blue colour. 

Rem ARK..«.Itis impossible to obtun cobalt in this way . 
in a state of considerable purity. It always is contami- 
nated with iron. 

In order to get rid of this, the cobalt previously oxi- 
dated is to be dissolved in nitric acid. The solution must 
then be evaporated to dryness, and the remainder expos* 
ed for some time to a red*heat, whereby the nitrated iron 
becomes decomposed : or the solution of cobalt in nitric 
acid may be precipitated by pure potash. The precipitate 
after being washed is dissolved in nitric acid. This so- 
lution must be evaporated to dryness, and re-dissolved 
in as little distilled water as possible, and then precipitat- 
ed by liquid ammonia. More ammonia is then to be add- 
ed, in order to re-dissolve the precipitate. This ammo- 
niacal solution must be evaporated to dryness, and then 
mixed with two parts of black flux into a paste with a suf- 
ficient quantity of oil, and exposed to a white heat in a 
forge for at least two hours. A button will thus be ob- 
tained which is pure cobalt. 

SECT. II. 

r 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF COBALT. 

Experiment L 
Cobalt combines with phosphorus. 

fPhosphuret of cobalt. J 

THIS may be accomplished by bringing the metal to 
a red heat in a crucible, and gradually adding phosphorus 
in small pieces. The compound is whitish and brittle. 
When exposed to the air it loses its metallic lustre. It 
is much more fusiUe than the pure metal. The phos- 
phorus mny be separated from it by heat, leaving the 
metal behind oxidated. 
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Experiment IL 

Cobalt decomposes nitric acid by the assistance of heat 

with great rapidity* 

CNitratp of cobalt, J 

Put pounded cobalt into a Florence flask, and pour 
over it five or six times its weight of nitric acid ; place 
the flask over a lamp, and heat it, till the metal is dissolv- 
ed ; leave the solution at rest, and then decant it. When 
the solution is at the point of saturation, it has a brown 
rose colour. Evaporate the solution in a glass bason till 
it is reduced to one-half; on cooling, it wiUform crystals 
in small needles, called nitrate of cobalt. 

Experiment III. 

Cobalt is soluble in muriatic acid. 
C Muriate of cobalt^ or green sympathetic ink*) 

Put into a matrass one part of cobalt and four of ni- 
tric acid. Digest the mixture on a sand-bath for three 
or four hours, or until the solution be almost completed ; 
then add muriate oif soda equal in quantity to the cobalt 
employed, and four times as much water as nitric acid ; 
filter the liquor through paper, and nitro-muriate of co- 
balt, or more properly muriate of cobalt, will be obtained, 

If letters be traced on clean paper with this solution, 
they will be invisible ; but by exposing the paper to ^ 
gentle heat, they will appear of a beautiful green : this 
colour will disappear as the paper cools, and maybe made 
tQ appear and disappear successively. 

Experiment IV. 

Cobak combines xoith acetic dcidwhen in the state of 

an oxid. 

(Acetite ofcobaltf or blue sympathetic ink. J 

Though acetic acid does not act on cobalt in its me- 
tallic state, its oxid is dissolved by it with moderate fa- 
cility when assisted by heat. The solution of acetite of 
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cobalt is rose-red; it yields a blue sympathetic ink, and Is 
best prepared in the following manner : 

Take one ounce of cobalt reduced to powder, put it 
into a Florence flask, and pour over it two ounces of 
pure nitric acid. Expose the mixture to a gentle heat, 
and when the cobalt is dissolved, add, by small quanti- 
ties, a solution of potash, until no more precipitate ensues* 
Let this precipitate subside, decant the super-natant fluid, 
and wash the residuum repeatedly in distilled water until 
it passes tasteless. Then dissolve it in a sufiicxent quan* 
tity of pure distilled vinegar, by the assistance of a gentle 
heat; taking care to have a saturated solution, which 
will be known by part of the precipitate remaining undis- 
solved after the vinegar has been digested on it for some 
time. This fluid is a solution of oxid of cobalt in acetic 
acid, and forms a beautiful blue sympathetic ink, by the 
addition of about one-eighth part of muriate of soda. 
This ink, like that made with the nitro-muriati^ acid, is 
not visible without heat, and disappears when the paper 
grows cold. 

Remark.. ..The cause of this singular change of the 
solutions of cobalt has not hitherto been explained in a 
satisfactory manner. It takes place equally in close ves« 
aels, so that it can scarcely be ascribed to the action of 
the air or of moisture. At present it is supposed (but 
without any direct proof) to be owing to the partial de- 
oxidation of the oxid of cobalt by heat, and its re-absorp^ 
tion of oxigen when cold. 

These phenomena arrested particularly the attention 
of former chemists, and accordingly to their fanciful 
way they gave them the name of sympathetic inks; an 
appellation appropriated to all liquids ; the characters of 
which are colourless and invisible when written on paper, 
but become visible and coloured by undergoing certain 
processes, and likewise to those which form characters 
upon paper susceptible of changing their colour by satifi* 
cial methods. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF COBALT* 

Take one part of the ore previously comminuted in a 
mortar, pour over it in a Florence flask three ounces of 
dilute nitro-muriatic acid, and assist its action by heat ; 
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repeat this operation two or three times, till nearly the 
whole of the ore is dissolved. Let the mixture stand 
undisturbed for a few hours, decant the super-natant 
fluid and filter it gradually. The insoluble residue con- 
sists of sulphur and ailex. To the before obtained nitrous 
solution, carbonate of potash dissolved in water must be 
added as long as a cloudiness appears. 

When no farther precipitate is produced, filter the 
whole, wash the precipitate whicli remains on the filter 
repeatedly, by pouring distilled water over it, and then 
dry it. The precipitate thus obtained consists of iron 
and cobalt. In order to separate these metals, let it 
again be dissolved in diluted nitric acid, and decompose 
this solution by adding liquid ammonia till no further 
cloudiness ensues ; collect the precipitate and dissolve it 
in acetous acid, and suffer this solution to evaporate 
slowly. By this process the iron gradually becomes se- 
parated in the form of a yellow or red powder. The 
solution must therefore again be filtered. The filtered 
solution which cont^ns the acetite of cobalt is now to be 
mingled with liquid ammonia, till the odour of the latter 
is predominant. The arsenic will then become separate 
ed, and the cobalt remains in solution. By then evapo* 
rating the ammoniacal solution, the cobalt will be ob- 
tained in the state of an oxid. In order to reduce it to 
its metallic state, it may be mixed with two or three 
parts of black flux, and one of borax, and then exposed 
to a violent heat in a smith's forge, for at least one hour 
and a half. 
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PART L. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF URANIUM. 

THIS metal was discovered by Klaproth in the year 
1789. It exists combined with sulphur and a portion of 
iron, lead, and silex, in the mineral termed Pechblende^ 
or oxid of uranium. Combined with carbonic acid, it 
forms the chalcolite^ ox green mica: and mixt with oxid 
of iron, it constitutes the uranitic ochre. It is always 
found in the state of an oxid with a greater or smaller 
portion of iron, or mineralized with sulphur and copper. 
The ores of uranium are of a blackish colour, inclining 
to a dark iron, and of a moderate splendor ; they are of 
a close texture, and when broken present a somewhat 
uneven, and in the smallest particles a conchoidal sur* 
face. They are found in the mines of Saxony. 

PROPERTIES OF URANIUM. 

' Uranium exhibits a mass of small metallic globules, 
agglutinated together. Its colour is a deep gray on the 
outside, in the inside it is a pale brown. It is very po- 
rous, and is so soft that it may be scraped with a knife* 
It has but little lustre* Its specific gravity is 6.400. It 
is more difficult to be fused than even manganese. When 
intensely heated with phosphate of soda and ammonia^ 
or glacial phosphoric acid, it fuses with them intoagrass* 
green glass. With soda or borax it melts only into a 
gray, opaque, scoriaceous bead. It is soluble in sulphuric^ 
nitric, atid muriatic acids. It combines with sulphur and 
phosphorus, and alloys with mercury. It has not yet 
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been combined with other combustible bodies. It cle^ 
composes the nitric acid, and becomes converted into a 
yellow oxid. The action of uranium alone upon water, 
&c. is still unknown, probably on account of its extreme 
scarcity. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING URANIUM. 

In order to obtain uranium, the pechbUnde is first freed 
from sulphur by heat, and cleared from the adhering im- 
purities as carefully as possible^ It is then digested in 
nitric acid ; the metallic matter that it contains is thus 
completely dissolved, while part of the sulphur remains 
undissolved, and part of it is dissipated under the form of 
sulphurated hidrogen gas* The solution is then precipi- 
tated by a carbonated alcali. The precipitate has a lemon- 
yellow colour when it is pure. This yellow carbon ite 
is made into a paste with oil, and exposed to a violent 
heat, bedded in a crucible containing and lined with 
charcoal. 

Klaproth obtained a metallic globule 28 grains in weight, 
by forming a ball of 50 grains of the yellow carbonate 
with a little wax, and by exposing this ball in a crucible 
lined with charcoal to a heat equal to 170^ of Wed^ood's 
pyrometer. 

Richter obtained in a single experiment 100 grains of 
this metal which seemed to be free from all admixture. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF URANIuM. 

These ores may be treated with nitric acid- In order to 
analyse the black ore ofuraniuniy or pechblende^ let one part 
of the ore reduced to powder be digested in four or five of 
diluted nitric acid. Repeat this process two or three times. 
The undissolved residue is a mixture of the silex, sulphur^ 
and iron, which was contained in the ore. To get rid of a 
small quantity of iron, which generally is taken up by 
the acid, immerse a polished plate of zinc in the solution. 
The iron will thus become precipitated. On evaporating 
the solution a precipitate ensues, which is nitrate of 
lead. The solution must then be filtered, and a solution 
of potash added, to throw down the zinc and uranium. 
The precipitate obtamed by means of this agent must be 
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transferred into a phial containing liquid ammonia, and 
suffered to stand for some days. The oxid of zinc will 
by this means be dissolved, and the oxid of uranium be 
left behind. It must therefore be separi^ted on a filter, 
washed and dissolved in diluted sulphuric acid, and then 
evaporated slowly ; it will yield crystals of alemon-yellow 
colour. 

4 

The yellow oxid of uranium^ or uranitic ochre^ may be 
treated in a similar manner with nitric acid. The uranium 
will be dissolved in the acid, and the iron left behind. 

Green mica^ or chalcolite^ may be analysed by first dis- 
solving it into nitric acid, and then adding to the solution 
liquid amnionia in excess. The oxid of uranium will be* 
come precipitated, and the copper which wa« contained itt 
the ore remain dissolved in the solution. 
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TITANIUM 



PART LI. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF TITANIUM. 

THIS 18 likewise a newly discovered metal. It was first 
noticed by Mr. Gregor as existing in the state of an oxid, 
mixed with iron, manganese, and silcx, in a grayish black 
sand found in the vide of Manachan in Cornwall, and 
thence n^aaed MenachanitCy ox oxid of Titanium^ combined 
-with iron* It has since been discovered by Klaproth, in 
an ore named Titanitej or oxid of Titanium^ combined with 
lime andailex. This ore is generally met with crystallized 
in four-sided prisms, not longer than a quarter of an 
inch. Its colour is a yellowish red, or blackish brown ; 
it is opaque, and of an imperfect lustre. It breaks with 
a foliated, uneven, or conchoidal fracture. It exists 
also in an ore c23Xcd Red schorl of Hungary ^ or red oxidof 
Titanium. This ore, which is found generally crystal- 
lized in rectangular prisms, is of a brownish red colour, 
and its texture foliated. In all these ores titanium exists 
in the state of an oxid. 

PROPERTIES OF TITANIUM. 

Titanium has only been obtained in very small agglu^t 
tinated grains. It is of a red-yellow and crystalline 
texture, britde, and extremely refractory. Its specific 
gravity is about 4.2 ; when broken with a hammer while 
yet hot from its recent reduction, it shows a change of 
colours of purple, violet, and blue. In very intense heat 
it is volatilized. Most of the acids have a striking action 
on this metal. Nitric acid has little effect upon it. It is 
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very oxidable by the muriatic acid. It is not attacked by 
the alcalies. Nitro-muriatic acid converts it into a white 
powder. Sulphuric acid when boiled upon it is partly 
decomposed. It is one of the most infusible metals. It 
does not combine with sulphur, but it may be united to 
phosphorus.* It does not alloy with copper, lead, or 
arsenic ; but qombines with iron« 

METHOD OF OBTAINING TITANIUM. 

It is extremely difficult to reduce the oxid of titanium 
to the metallic state. However, the experiments of 
Klaproth, Hecht, and Vauquelin, have proved its re<. 
ducibility. According to the two latter, one part of the 
oxid of titanium is to be melted with six of potash ; the 
mass when cold is to be dissolved in water. A white 
precipitate will be formd, which is carbonate of titanium* 
This carbonate is then made into a paste with oil, and 
the mixture is put into a crucible filled with charcoal 
powder and a little alumine. The whole is then exposed 
for a few hoursi to the action of a strong heat. The me» 
tallic titanium will be found in a blackish puffed up 
substance, possessing a metallic appearance. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TITANIUM. ^ 

I^et the ore of titanium, reduced as usual to a fine 
powder, be fused with three times the quantity of pot- 
ash or its carbonate. The melted mass is then to be 
dissolved in hot water. A white precipitate gradually 
separates, which is the white oxid of titanium. This is 
all that is necessary to be done with that species of ore 
called red schorl ( oxid of titanium J . But when iron and 
silex are present, as is the case with the menachanite^ the 
following method of Chenevix may be adopted^ 

Saturate an alcaline solution obtained as above with 
muriatic acid. White oxid of titanium will thus become 
precipitated. Separate the precipitate by filtration ; eva- 
porate the solution to dryness in a glass bason, and re- 
dissolve the residuum in distilled water. The silex which 

* Chcoevix'fl paper in Nicholson's Journali V. p. 134. 
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was contained in the ore remains behind. Precipitate the 
solution by an alcali ; add the precipitate to the white 
oxid obtained at first, and dissolve the whole in sulphuric 
acid* On adding to this solution phosphoric acid, the 
titanium will be precipitated, and the iron left behind. 

The ore called titanite^ which contains lime and no iron, 
must be fused with double or triple its quantity of potash, 
then dissolved in muriatic acid, and the silex separated as 
stated before. The titanium is then to be separated from 
the muriatic solution by adding ammonia to it ; and after- 
wards from the lime by a solution of carbonate of potash. 
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PART LIL 



NATURAL HISTORY OF COLUMBIUM. 

TO the acidtfiable metals, which have been some time 
known to the chemical world, we have to add one, of a 
more recent discovery, called Columbium, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Hatchett, who discovered it in the 
year 1802,^ This accurate analyst, being engaged in 
examining and arranging some minerals in the British 
Museum, observed a specimen of ore which greatly 
resembled the Siberian cromate of iron. It appeared 
that the mineral in question was sent from the mines of 
Massachusetts in North America. 

Mr. Hatchett describes this ore as being of a dark 
brownish gray externally, and more inclining to an iron 
gray internally ; the longitudinal fracture, he found 
lamellated ; and the cro^s fracture had a fine grain. Its 
lustre was vitreous, slightly inclining in some parts to 
metallic ; moderately hard, and very brittle. The colour 
of the streak or powder was dark chocolate brown. The 
particles were not obedient to the magnet. Its specific 
gravity at a temperature of 65** Fahr. Mr. Hatchett 
found to be 5.918. 

Aseries of accurate experiments made by its discoverer, 
prove that this ore consists of iron combined with a new 
metallic acid, which constitutes more than three- fourths 
of the whole. 

The smallness of the quantity Mr. Hatchett had to 
operate upon has hitherto prevented us from seeing the 
metal in its metallic state ; but the accuracy with which 

• Phitosoph. Transactionj*, 1802. Part I. p 40. 
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the properties of its ^id have been investigated, leave no 
doubt of its being diiferent from any of the acidifiable 
metals hitherto known. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ORE OF COLUMBIUM. 

. Mr. Hatchett analvsed the columbate of iron in the 
following manner : 

One part of the ore reduced to powder was mixt with 
five times its weight of carbonate of potash, and fused in 
a silver crucible* An effervescence took place during this 
process. When this had subsided, the whole was poured 
into a proper vessel and suffered to cool. Boiling distilled 
water was then poured upon it, and the whole was trans- 
ferred upon a filter. The insoluble residuum was re* 
peatedly washed in distilled water. The filtered fluid was 
now supersaturated with nitric acid. The result of which 
was, a white flocculent precipitate (columbic acid). 

The insoluble residue was again fused with carbonate of 
potash and treated as before, but scarcely any effect was 
thus produced ; the alcali was therefore washed off, and the 
powder digested with muriatic acid, in order to get rid 
of the iron. The acid was then decanted, and the 
residuum washed in distilled water. It was again fused 
with carbonate of potash, dissolved, and precipitated with 
nitric acid. The residuum was repeatedly treated in a 
similar manner, till the whole was completely decom- 
posed. 

The muriatic solution was decomposed by ammonia. 
A copious ochreaceous precipitate was obtained, which 
was dissolved in cold diluted nitric acid. A small quan- 
tity of a white insoluble substance, similar to that which 
was obtained from the alcaline solution, was separated dur- 
ing this process. From this nitric solution Mr. Hatchett 
obtained, by means of ammonia, a precipitate of oxid 
of iron. 

The different alcaline solutions which had been made 
subsequent to that which has been first mentioned were 
mixed together, and being super-saturated with nitric 
acids yielded the same white insoluble precipitate. The 
fluid from which this precipitate had been separated by 
nitric acid was then saturated with ammonia, and being 
boiled afforded about two grains of oxid of iron. 

VOL. II. Y 
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200 grains of the ore, thus analysed, yielded to Mf« 
Hatchett 

42 of oxid of iron, and 
155 columbic acid, the properties of which 
will be noticed under that article* 

Such were the products obtained in the analysis ; but 
as Mr. Hatchett was confined to experiment upon a small 
quantity of this ore, and could not repeat his researches, 
without destroying the remaining piirt of the only spe- 
cimen at present known, he does not wish the above 
stated proportions of the component parts of the ore t^ 
be considered as absolutely exact* 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF CHROME. 

THIS metal, which is extremely scarcei and exists 
only in the state of a metallic oxid, was discovered by 
Vauquelin. He found it \n an ore called red lead ore of 
Siberia, or chromate of lead. The colour of this ore is red 
with a shade of yellow ; when reduced to powder it is of a 
bright orange. Chrome has likewise been found in com- 
bination with iron, alumine, and silex (chromate of iron 
andabitninej in the department of Var in France. It is 
met with in irregular masses. Its colour is brown ; it has 
very little metallic lustre. Pontier* has lately found 
chrome combined with iron C Chromate of iron J in a quarry 
near Gussin, in the road to Cavalaire. It sometimes 
forms large masses. The emerald of Peru and spinel ruby 
owe their colours to this metal. 

PROPERTIES OF CHROME. 

Chrome is obtained in small agglutinated masses of a 
white colour inclining to yellow $ it is very hard extreme- 
ly brittle and refractory, and crystallizea into needle*. 

Exposed to the heat of a blow-pipe it is covered with a 
lilac coloured crust, which becomes green on cooling. 
Heated by the same apparatus with borax, it does not 
melt ; but a part, after being oxidated, i« dissolved in this 
salt, and communicates to it a very beautiful green colour. 
Acids have only a weak action on this metal. The nitric 
is the pQly acid which produces any remarkable change ; 

• BolMn de Sciences, No. LVII. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MOLYBDENA. 

MOLYBDENA exists mineralized by sulphur inthe^ 
ore called sulphuret of Molybdena. This ore, which is' 
likewise scarce, is so similar in several of its properties 
to plumbagOi that they were long considered as varieties 
of the same subiatance. It is of a light lead gray colour ; 
its surface is smooth, and feels unctuous i its texture is 
lamellated ; it soils the fingers, and marks paper bluish- 
black, or silver-gray. It may be cut with a knife. It is 
generally found in compact ms^ses , seldom in particles, 
or crystallized. It is met with in Sweden, Spaio, Sax- 
ony, Siberia, and Iceland. Scheele showed that a pecu- 
liar metallic acid might be obtained from it ; and later 
chemists have succeeded in reducing this acid to the me- 
tallic state. We are indebted to Mr. Hatchett for a full 
and accurate analysis of this ore.^ 

The native sulphuret of moly^bdena is the only ore hith- 
erto known which contains this metal. 

PROPERTIES OF MOLYBDENA. 

MoljMena is either in an agglutinated blackish friable 
mass, having little metallic brilliancy, or in black pow- 
der. The mass slightly united shows by a magnifying 

* See his valuable paper on the analysis of the Corinthian Molybdate 
of Lead. Phil. Trans. 179& 
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g^M smdl rouad briUumt grains* Its weight is from 
6*600 to 7«500. It is one of the most infusible of the 
metals. It is capable of combining with a number of 
metals by fusion. It forms with sulphur an artificial sul- 
phuret of molybdena analogous to its ore. It unites also 
to phosphorus* The affinity of molybdena for oxigen is 
very feeble, according to Mr. Hatchett. I'he alcalies 
have no action on molybdena in the moist way, but it en- 
ters readily into fusion with potash and soda. It is ox- 
idable by boiling sulphuric acid, and acidifiable by the 
nitric acid. Muriatic acid does not act upon it. It is 
capable of existing in not less than four different degrees 
of oxigenation. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MOLYBDENA. 

To obtain molybdena is a task of the utmost difficulty. 
Few chemists have succeeded in producing this .metal, 
on account of its great infusibility. The method recom* 
mended in general is the following : Molybdic acid is 
to be formed into a paste with oil, dried at the fire, and 
then exposed to a violent heat in a crucible lined with 
charcoal. 9y this means the oxid becomes decomposed ; 
a black agglutinated substance is obtained very brittle 
under the finger, and having a metallic brilliancy. This 
is the m^tal called mol3Hbdena. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF MOLYBDENA. 

Take one part of the ore reduced to powder, put it 
into a tubulated retort, containing three parts of nitric 
acid, adapt a receiver, and distil till no more drops fall 
from the neck of the retort. Having done this, pour 
again two ounces of nitric acid upon the ore in the retort, 
stir it well together with a glass rod, and repeat the dis« 
tillation as before. This treatment must be repeated till 
the whole of the ore is converted into a white powder. 

This powder, after being well washed in distilled 
water, is molybdic acid. The water used for the ablu« 
tion of this acid must then be mingled gradually with 
small quantities of a solution of potash ; by this means an 
additional portion of white precipitate will be obtained, 
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whicb after being washed maybe added to tKe first. This 
being separated, muriate of barytes is to be added to the 
fluid as long as any precipitate ensues : 100 parts of this 
precipitate indicate 14.5 of sulphur. The quantity of 
sulphur, as well as that of molybdenai may thus be as- 
certained. 

The sulphuret of molybdena may likewise be analysed 
by mixing one part of the ore with four of nitrate of pot- 
ash, and detonating the mixture, by transferring it in 
small quantities into a crucible kept red hot in a fire. 
The product must then be dissolved in water, and satu* 
rated with nitric acid. The precipitate which is obtain* 
cd, after being washed, is molybdic acid. 

The first process, however, is to be preferred. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OP TUNGSTEN. 

THIS metal, which is never found but in combina- 
tion, is by no means common. The substance known 
to mineralogists under the name of tungsten was, after 
some time, discovered to consist of lime, combined 
with a peculiar acid or metallic oxid. I'his ore is now 
called tungstate of lime^ and is exceedingly scarce. It 
has been found in Sweden and Germany, both in masses 
and crystallized, of a yellowish white, or gray colour. 
It has a sparry appearance, is shining, of a lamellated 
texture, and semi-transparent. The same metallic acid 
is likewise found united to iron and manganese i it then 
forms the ore called Wolfram, or tungstate of iron and 
manganese^ This ore occurs both massive and crystal- 
lized, and is found in Cornwall, Germany, France, and 
Spain* Its colour is brownish black, iind its texture fo- 
liated. It has a metallic lustre, and a lamellated texture ; 
it is brittle, and very heavy ; it is found in solid masses 
in the state of layers interspersed with quartz. These 
two substances are therefore ores of the same metal. 

PROPERTIES OF TUNGSTEN. 

Tungsten appears of a steeUgray colour. Its specific 
gravity is about 17.6. It is one of the hardest metals, 
but it is exceedingly brittle ; and is said to be almost as 
infusible as platina. Heated iil the air it becomes con- 

VOL. II. z 
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verted into a yellow pulverulent oxid, which becomes 
blue by a strong heat, or when exposed to light. Tung- 
sten combines with phosphorus and sulphur, and with 
silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, antimony, and bismuth; 
but it does not unite with gold and platina* Jt is not at- 
tacked by the sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acids ; nitro- 
muriatic acid acts upon it very slightly. It is oxidable^ 
and acidifiable by the nitrates and super-oxigenated mu- 
riates. It colours the vitrefied earth, or the j»ritreous 
fluxes, of a blue or brown colour. It is not known what 
its action will be on water and different oxids. Its action 
on the alcalies is likewise unknown. It is not employed 
yet, but promises real utility, on account of its colouring 
property, as a basis for pigment, since the compounds it 
is said to form with vegetable colouring matters afford 
colours so permanent as not to be acted on by the most 
concentrated oxigenated muriatic acid, the great enemy 
of vegetable colours. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TUNGSTEN. 

The method of obtaining metallic tungsten is a prob- 
lem in chemistry. Scheele, Bergman, and Gmelin, did 
not succeed in their attempts to procure it. Klaproth* 
tried to reduce the yellow oxid of this metal with a va- 
riety of combustible substances, but without success. 
Messrs. Ruprecht and Tondyf say, they have obtained 
this metal by using combustible substances alone, and by 
a mixture of combustible and alcaline matter. 

The following process is recommended by Richter, an 
ingenious German chemist.J 

Let equal parts of tungstic acid and dried blood be ex- 
posed for some time to a red heat in a crucible ; pr^ss 
the black powder which is formed into another smaller 
crucible, and expose it again to a violent heat in a forge 
for at least an hour. Tungsten will then be found, ac- 
cording to this chemist, in its metallic state in the crucible. 

Remark.. ..This author very properly objects to the 
use of alcalies or alcaline salts in this process, as they are 

• CreU's Annal, 1786, vol. II. p. 502. 

f Ann. de CUim. U»in. VI 11. p. 4. 

\ Hichter uber die Neueii Gegenstande der Chemie, 1 Stuck* p. 49- 
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apt to for^i neutral salts with the tungstic acid, and in 
this way prevent its reduction. From the facility how- 
ever with which Huprecht and Richter seem to have ob« 
tained this metaU it may fairly be questioned whether it 
was entirely free from all admixtures. ' 

The existence of metallic tungsten being doubtful, we 
must content ourselves with examining the properties of 
this substance in the state of an oxid, for which we refer 
the reader to the article Tungstic acid. 

The same must be the case with those metals which 
possess few metallic properties, or whose scarcity has hi- 
therto prevented chemists from experimenting upon 
them ; when a sufficient quantity of the ores can be pro- 
cured, their characters and properties will no doubt be 
investigated. Hitherto chemists have paid attention to 
them when in combination with oxigen, or when they are 
brought to the state of an acid ; we are consequently un- 
able to say much about their metallic properties in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

We are inclined to believe, with Mr. Hatchett,* that 
the time is perhaps not very far distant, when some of the 
newly discovered metals, which are now considered as 
simple, primitive, and distinct bodies, will be found to be 
compounds ; but until that happens we are obliged to 
consider them as substances sui generis. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF TUNGSTEN. 

Tungstateof lime maybe treated (like ores of arsenic) 
repeatedly with nitro- muriatic acid, till every thing solu- 
ble is taken up. The tungsten will thus be converted 
into a yellow oxid, distinguishable from the oxid of ura- 
nium, by its becoming white on the addition of liquid 
ammonia. The alumine which was contained in the ore 
may be separated by adding to the acid solution some 
carbonate of ammonia. 

Ores of wolfram may be analysed in the following man- 
ner. Take one part of the ore, reduce it to a powder, 
and digest it for at least an hour, in four or five parts of 
muriatic acid ; decant the acid, wash the residue in dis- 
tilled water, and pour over it two parts of liquid ammo- 

• NicholMD'f Journal, July, 1803, p. 179. 
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nia ; suffer it to stand for a few days, taking care to agir 
tate it frequently. Then decant the ammonia, digest the 
residue again, alternately in muriatic acid and ammonia 
till the whole is dissolved. Evaporate the ammoniacal 
solutions in a glass bason to dryness, transfer the dry 
mass into a Wedgwood's crucible, and ignite it strongly. 
/ The product thus oi)tained is the yellow oxid of tungsten. 
The muriatic solutions may then be likewise added 
together, and mingled with one-sixth part of sulphuric 
acid, evaporated to dryness, and re-dissolved in water : 
on adding a solution of carbonate of potash a precipitate 
will be obtained, which consists of the iron and manga- 
nese contained in the ore. It may therefore be digested 
in acetous acid \ the manganese will then become dissolv- 
ed, and the iron remain behind. Finally, on adding an 
alcali the manganese will be precipitated, and the analysis 
will be complete. 
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PART LVl. 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ARSENIC. 

ARSENIC is scattered in great abundance over the 
mineral kingdom. It is found in black heavy masses of 
little brilliancy, called native arsenic (testaceous arsenic.) 
It is found in different parts of Germany. Mineralized 
by sulphur, it forms sulphurized arsenic^ or orpiment. 
This mineral is met with in Italy, about Mount Vesu- 
vius. There are two varieties of this ore which differ 
from each other in colour, occasioned by the different 
proportions of its component parts, llie one is called 
yellow sulphurized arsenic, or orpiment ; the other, red 
sulphurized arsenic, or realgar ^rw^y arsenic J both are 
met with in Hungary and different parts of Germany. 
The colour of the first ore is a lemon yellow, inclining 
sometimes to a green : the colour of the latter is a ruby 
red i it is more transparent than the former, and found 
in compact solid masses, sometimes crystallized in bright 
needles. Arsenic united to oxigen constitutes the ore 
called native oxid of arsenic. This ore is scarce ; it is 
generally found of an earthy appearance, or as an efflores- 
cence, coating native or metallic arsenic ; its colour is a 
whitish-gray ; it is rarely met with crystallized. Arsenic 
exists likewise alloyed with cobalt, antimony, tin, cop- 
per, lead, and various other metals. 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIC. 

Arsenic is a brittle metal, and in the recent fracture 
of a lively bright colour, between tin-white and lead- 
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gray ; but on exposure to the air it soon loses its metallic 
lustre, and turns prismatic, dull, and at last black. Its 
specific gravity is between 8.310 and 5.7639 according to 
its texture. Its hardness surpasses that of copper ; but 
its ductility is so little, and its brittleness so great, that it 
is readily converted into a powder by the hammer. It is 
entirely volatilized when heated to 356^ Fahr. It sub- 
limes in close vessels, and then crystallizes in tetrahedra, 
or octahedra. When heated with the access of air, it 
emits a strong smell of garlic, and burns with a bluish 
white flame. It combines with sulphur by fusion. It 
unites to phosphorus^ and combines with most of the 
metals. It gives a white colour to copper, and renders 
many of the ductile metals brittle. When mixed with 
hyper-oxigenated muriate of potash, it detonates strongly 
by the stroke of a hammer. It is soluble in hidrogen gas 
by heat. It does not decompose water alone. It de- 
composes sulphuric acid by heat. l*he nitric and nitrous 
ju:ids oxidate it rapidly. The muriatic acid attacks it 
with heat. The oxigenated muriatic acid, when in a 
gazeous state, inflames it instantly. It is nearly unaltera- 
ble by the fluoric, boracic, phosphoric, and carbonic acids. 
It unites with alcaline sulphurets and hidro-sulphurets. 
It is a deadly poison. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ARSENIC. 

In orddr to obtain metallic arsenic, mix two parts of 
the white oxid of arsenic of commerce with one of black 
flux (obtained by detonating one part of nitrate of potash 
with two of acidulous tartrite of potash) and put the 
mixture into a crucible or melting pot. invert over this 
another crucible, lute the two together with a little clay 
and sand, and apply gradually a red heat to the lower 
one. The oxid of arsenic will be reduced, and be found 
lining the upper crucible in small crystals of a metallic 
brilliancv. 

RATiONAL£....The charcoal of the black flux takes 
the oxigen from the white oxid, and forms carbonic acid 
gas ; which flies off" during the process, and the oxid 
becomes reduced to the metallic state. This reduc- 
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tion of the acid is greatly facilitated by the alcali of the 
flux. 

R£MARK....Jn order to obtain arsenic in a state of ab- 
solute purity, the metal before obtained must be reduced 
to powder, dissolved by heat in nitro-muriatic acid^ amd 
then precipitated by immersing into the solution a plate 
of zinc. The arsenic is thus precipitated in a fine pow^ 
der, and may be reduced to its metallic state by exposing 
it in a covered crucible to a moderate heat. 

If it be ' kept under water its metallic brilliancy may 
be preserved. This eifect is still better produced by 
alcohol. 

SECT. II. ^ 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF ARSENIC. 

Experiment L 

Arsenic burns and is volatilized by heat. 

INTRODUCE into a crucible, made red hot in a 
coal fire, a small quantity of arsenic ; it will soon begin 
to bum and become volatilized. 

If this crucible be covered with another, and the 
joinings luted witfi a little clay, the arsenic will be found 
in the upper one in brilliant crystals. 

Experiment II. 

Arsenic stain^ copper white. 

Insert a little arsenic, reduced to fine powder, between 
two polished plates of copper ; bind them closely toge- 
ther with iron wire, and heat them. The inner sur- 
faces of the copper plates will be rendered white by the 
arenic. ^ 

The union of arsenic with copper may likewise be 
effected by fusing one part of arsenic and four of cop. 
per, in a common crucible. The alloy produced is a 
white metal. 

REMARK....It is necessary in this experiment to cover 
the substances in the crucible with common salt, to pre- 
vent the action of the air. 
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Experiment III. 
Arsenic decomposes sulphuric actd. 

Put into a retort one part of arsenic reduced to a fine 
ppwder, and three of sulphuric acid » direct the neck of 
the retort under a receiver filled with mercury, in the 
mercurial pneumatic trough, and &pply the heat of a 
lamp. When the mixture has boiled some time, sulphu* 
reous acid gas will pass into the receiver. 

KATioKAL£....The arsenic subtracts the oxigen of part 
of the sulphuric acid, which becomes converted into sul« 
phureous acid gas. The oxid of arsenic which is produced 
is dissolved in the other part of the acid. ^ 

Experiment IV. 

Arsenic combines readily with sulphur. 

If one part of arsenic and four or five of sulphur be 
hastily fiised together in a well-closed crucible, the two 
substances unite and form a yellow compound, called suU 
phuret of arsenic. 

Experiment V. 
Arsenic combines, with phosphorus. 

Put equal quantities of arsenic, reduced to powder, and 
phosphorus, into a Florence flask ; pour water upon them, 
so as to cover them an inch, and apply the gentle heat of 
a lamp. The arsenic and phosphorus will unite, and form 
a phosphuret of that metal. 

This combination may likewise be conveniently effected 
by gently heating, in a close phial, equal parts of phos- 
phorus and pulverised arsenic. 

Experiment VI. 

t Tin and arsenic may be alloyed by fusion. 

Put into a crucible placed in a fire seven parts of tin, 
and one of arsenic : melt the mixture, and when com- 
pletely united pour it out into an ingot. The alloy ob- 
tained will be found to be of a white colour; it is much 
harder, more sonorous, and less fusible than tin. 
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Experiment VIL 

Arsenic detonates with hyper^oodgenated muriate of pot^ 

ash by percussion. 

Put a few grains of arsenic in contact with hyper- 
oxigenated muriate of potash, on an anvil or any smooth 
solid surface, and give it a smart blow with a hammer* 
The mixture will explode with a loud report. 

The spontaneous accension of arsenic in oxigenated 
muriatic acid gas has been exemplified already. 

ANALYSIS OF ORES OF ARSENIC. 

Take any quantity of the ore, reduce it to powder, 
and introduce it into a Florence flask ; pour over it three 
times its own weight of nitro-muriatic acid, composed of 
one part of nitric, and one and a half of muriatic acid y 
assist the action of the acid by the heat of a lamp or candle. 
When no further action ensues, if the ore is not com- 
pletely dissolved, add a fresh quantity of acid, and proceed 
as before till all is dissolved* Then let the solution 
subside (for if the arsenical ore contained silver, a white 
heavy precipitate will be formed during the process) 
filter it, and evaporate it in a Wedgwood's bason to at least 
one*fourth. ^Vhen so far concentrated, add distilled water 
' to the solution, so long as it occasions any turbidness, 
which may be known by filtering, from time to time, a 
small quantity of the mixture, and assaying the filtered 
fluid by a fresh addition of water. The white preci- 
pitate, which is thus obtained, is the quantity of arsenic 
which was contained in the ore. In order to reduce it 
f to the metallic state it may be re-dissolved in muriatic 
acid, and precipitated by immersing into this solution a 
plate of zinc, mixing with it at the same time a tenth 
part of alcohol. 

If the ore contained silver, the white precipitate men- 
tioned before must be dried, and then mixed with dou- 
ble its weight of carbonate of soda freed from its water 
of crystallization, and exposed in a crucible to a white heat 
for at least half an hour, llie silver wiU be found at the 
bottom of the crucible in a metallic state* 
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The sulphurated ores of arsenic may be analysed in a 
similar manner, by treating them with nitro-muriatic 
acid. In this case an addition of acid will not dissolve the 
residue* The arsenic may be separated, by first concen- 
trating the solution, and then adding to it water* The 
sulphur may then be collected on a filter, and dried 
between bibulous paper into a heat not above that of boil- 
ing water. If it be pure sulphur^ it i«ay be volatilized 
by a continued gentle heat. 
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TANTALIUM. 



iPART LVII. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF TANTALIUM. 

THIS metal exists in the mineral called. Gadolinite, 
and also in a species of tin ore, or oxid of tin (zin- 
graupen.) In the first of these minerals, tantaiium 
exists combined with oxid of iron and manganese ; in 
the latter it is united to yttria; hence the discoverer 
of this metal has called the latter mineral i/^fro-tonto/if^m. 
Both are found in considerable abundance in Sweden and 
Finland. 

PROPERTIES OF TANTALIUM. 

Tantaiium is distinguished from all other metals by 
being insoluble in any of the acids. It is acted on only 
by alcalies* The solution is decomposable by a copious 
addition of acids in excess. The product obtained is of 
a white colour, which it retains after having been ignited. 
Its specific gravity is 6.500. It fuses wim phosphate of 
soda and ammonia, or sub-borate of soda, into a colour- 
less glass. Exposed to a high temperature with charcoal, 
it agglutinates, and acquires a metallic aspect. Its fracture 
is brilliant, and its colour grayish black. 

These properties, together with its great specific 
weight, have induced Mr. Ekeberg to consider it as a 
new metal. 

The substances with which it might be confounded are 
the ouds of tin, tungsten, and titanium ; all of which are 
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more or less soluble in alcalies, and under certain cir- 
cumstances resist the action of acids. But it is well known 
that the oxid of tin is easily reducible, whereas the oxid 
of tantalium requires an intense heat to reduce it even 
imperfectly. The oxid of tungsten is soluble in ammonia, 
but that of tantalium is not. The colour communicated 
of phosphate of «oda and ammonia by fusion with the oxid 
of titanium is yellow or h3racinth colour, and that of the 
oxid of tungsten is. blue ; but oxid of tantalium fuses with 
these salts into a colourless glass. 



CERIUM. 



PART LVIII. 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CERIUM. 

THIS metal has been lately discovered by Messrs* 
Bergelius and Heisiuger of Stockholm, in a mineral 
from Bastnas, in Sweden, which had been supposed to 
be an ore of tungsten, ^liis discovery has been since 
confirmed by the unquestionable testimony of Vauquelifl, 
' who, after a careful examinatipn of the mineral, concurs 
in opinion that it contains the oxid of an unknown metal. 
From the planet Ceres, discovered about the same period, 
it has been called cerium, and the mineral that contains 
it is termed cerite. 

The tungsten of Bastnas, which is now called cerite^ 
was found in the year 1750, in a copper-mine called 
Bastnas, or Saint-Gorans Koppargru^a, at Riddare- 
Hyltan, in Westmannia, of which, with asbestos, it formed 
the matrix : but after this time it was imbedded in quartz 
and mica, to the depth of seventeen toises. 

The tungsten is almost always mechanically mixed 
with hornblende, striated actinote, of a clear green colour, 
(shorl) mica, sulphuretted, copper, bismuth, and sulphuret 
of molybdena. The cerite powder is transparent, of a 
flesh colour, seldom yellow. In a mass the stone is of 
an irregular form. Its fracture is indeterminate, compact, 
and a little brilliant, with obtuse edges ; it gives fire with 
steel but with difficulty. It does not scratch glass. It is' 
not attracted by the magnet. It loses its hardness on 
being ignited, and also 6 or 7 per cent, of its weight. By. 
Ais operation it becomes friable, and acquires a bright 
yellow colour. It does not melt alone. 
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PROPERTIES OF CERIUM. 

Cerium appears to be susceptible of two degrees of 
oxidation. The alcaUe^ j^r^ipftaH? f white oxid from its 
solutions, which shows oi a yellowish colour ifQ the air, 
but, when perfectly dried, becomes dark. Exposed to a 
brisk and long continued fire, it takes a deep brick- 
colour. The oxalate and «eet«te t>£ cerium, calcined in 
vessels not completely cloaed^ yifld ^ ^^ite oxid, which, 
in an open fire, becomes of the colour ef bricks. It does 
not melt by itself. 

Treated with borax by the Uow-pipe, it melts readily 
and swells. The globule heated by the exterior flame 
assumes the colour of blocnlf which, by eoofitig^ passes to 
a yellowish green, and at len^h becomes colourless, and 
perfectly transparent. Melted by the interior fhutie, these 
changes do not take place; it is then reduced into % 
colourless glass ; but exposed for a short time in the 
exterior flame, the same phenotnena are produced. 
If too much oxid of cerium is made use of, the glass re- 
sembles an opaque yellowish enamel. These chansfiss are 
more easily manifested with die phosphate of soda and 
ammonia. If two clear and colourless globules are melted 
togethei', one of which was prepared with borax, and 
the other with the phosphate, they form a transpa- 
rent glass, which, on cooling, becomes opaque and pearl 
coloured. 

These characters, taken together, sufficiently distinguish 
the oxid of cerium from the oxid of iron. "ITie letter 
also offers the same changes of colour ; but its glass, on 
cooling, has a deep green colour, which Jades* The glo- 
bules made with borax, and the phosphate melted toge- 
ther yield an opaque glass, the colour of which is a little 
deeper. 

When oxid of cerium is digested with sulphuric acid, 
these two substances unite, and the result is a red 
insoluble salt, which is sulphate of cerium at a ntaximtan 
of oxrdatimi. If the acid is concentrated, it scarcely dis- 
solves any of it. If it is diluted with half its quantity of 
water"; or a little more, the result is a yellowish oily liquor, 
which does not adhere to the glass, nor does it wet it. 
If the acid is mixed with six or seven times its quantitj'', 
or even more, of water, and employed in a sufficient quan- 
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titf 9 the oxid ia ditsolved of ao oraAge colour* By a slight 
evaporation of this solution, it yields small, prissnatic, 
coherent crystals, of the colour of gold. This salt is an 
acidulous sulphate of cerium at a maximum. These crys- 
tals, thorottg^y dried between blotting-paper, and ex- 
posed to the air^ sure gradually reduced to a yellow, almost 
crysWline powder* Re-dissolyed in water, they expe- 
rience a decomposition ; a white powder is deposited, and 
the solution becomes colourless. This white powder is a 
sulphate of cerium, but little oxigenated. If the scdution 
is evaporated to dryness, it gives an acidulous sulphate of 
cerium still less oxigenated* These crystals arc seldom 
cubical, butdmost always prismatic, striated and collected 
in bundles. Their taste is sour, but they aiterwarcb be- 
come saccharine and astringent. 

Treated with muriatic acid, the yellow acidulous 
sulphate of cerium yidds part of its oxigen to the acid, 
which is volatilized in oxigenated muriatic acid gas. The 
salt remains colourless. An augmentation of temperature 
alone is sufficient for the yellow acidulous sulphate of 
cerium to lose its colour, by losing the excess of its oxigen* 
If the heat is increased still more, the surplus of the acid 
is carried off, and a saturated sulphate of cerium remains* 
By a continued calcinauon, it regains oxigen, becomes red, 
and yields a sulphate of cerium at a jnasrimum* The 
sulphate of cerium, disoxigenated by the muriatic acid, is 
more difficult to reoxidate by calcination. 

In the humid way, the alcalies only decompose the 
sulphate of cerium incompletely. Ammonia precipitates 
an oxid from the acidulous sulphate of cerium, which is 
only in a small quantity, but nevertheless contains part 
of the sulphuric acid. The sulphate of cerium is not 
perfectly decomposed, except by calcination with three 
times its weight of carbonate of soda or potash. The 
calcined oxid is of a brovm colour*'' By digestion, am- 
monia can deprive it of part of its acid : the oxid takes a 
distinct flesh colour, which becomes brighter by dry- 
ing. Digested with concentrated muriatic acid, or with 
nitric acid, a small quantity dissolves, having its yellow 
colour. 

If a solution of acidulous sulphate of cerium is preci- 
pitated by potash, a triple combination of cerium, sul- 
phuric acid, and potash^ is sepanited^ before the acid is 
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1 
saturated. If too much potash is added, the combination 

is partly destroyed. The sulphate of cerium and potash, 

at a maximum^ is of an orange colour ; that which is at a 

minimum^ is white. A similar combination is also obtained 

by pouring muriate of cerium into a solution of sulphate 

of potash. Sulphate of ammonia does not form any 

precipitate in it ; but on adding a calcarious salt to it, 

sulphate of cerium combined with potash is rapidly 

deposited. 

These characters offer a ^eady method of separating^ 
the sulphate of cerium from iron. It must, however, be 
observed, that when the solutions are saturated, a little 
iron is also deposited, which gives a yellow colour to 
the precipitate ; but by adding a little sulphuric acid in 
excess thereon, it is re-dissolved, and leaves the precipi- 
tate entirely white. This combination is only dissolved in 
part by dilute sulphuric acid, and the greatest quantity 
of that separates afterwards. 

The sulphate of cerium and potash melts by a strong 
heat. Heated with charcoal, it gives sulphuret of pot- 
ash and sulphuret of cerium. Melted with carbonate of 
potash, in closed vessels, it yields carbonate of cerium and 
sulphate of potash. This salt contains only one-third of 
oxid of cerium. 

It is dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, and, during 
the coolinff, an acid salt, formed of acidulous sulphate of 
potash and a little sulphate of cerium, crystallizes. Thus 
the sulphate of cerium combined with potash is decom- 
posed by concentrated nitric acid. This acid carries 
off the metal, and the sulphuric acid is directed wholly 
upon the potash, with which it forms a salt with excess 
of acid* 

Nitric acid dissolves the calcined oxid with difficulty, 
but that which is precipitated by pure or carbonated 
alcalies with ease. When the solution is saturated with 
oxigen, it is of a greenish yellow colour ; but colourless, 
when less oxided. Evaporated to the consistence of 
honey, it deposits lamellated crystals, which attract the 
humidity of the air. The solution has a saccharine taste ; 
like all the other saturated solutions of cerium, it lets fall 
an oxid of cerium, at a maximum of oxidation, in the open 
air. This precipitate is frequently formed of oxid of 
iron. When dr}% this salt is of a yellowish white co- 
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lour; but becomes colourless on being dissolved in a 
sufficient quantity of water. It dissolves readily in al-, 
cohol. 

A concentrated solution of this salt take% a blood co- 
lour on account of a small quantity of iron, which, by 
drying, passes to a yellowish white, but is restored by 
a new solution* 

A colourless and less oxided nitrate of cerium is ob- 
tained by dissolving the yellowish ssdt in alcohpl : the 
solution inflames, and yields a white salt. 

It is destroyed by fire, which drives off its acid. 

The calcined oxid of cerium is slowly dissolved in 
mariatic acid in the cold, and more readily by heat ; an 
effervescence is produced, owing to a disengagement of 
oxigenated muriatic acid gas. The taste of the solution 
is saccharine and astringent ; the colour is a very faint 
greenish yellow; the dried saline mass is, yellowish 
white, and attracts humidity. We only succeeded once 
in obtaining it crystallized. The crystals were white, 
brilliant, in four-sided prisms, with the 'points cut off. 
The salt dissolves readily in alcohol, and its concentrat- 
ed solution burns with a yellow and sparklinp; flame. The 
residue of the salt is white, and gives a colourless solu- 
tion. It is muriate of cerium at a minimum of oxida- 
tion. 

Heated in closed vessels, the water of crystallization 
is first dissipated, afterwards ^he acid passes in the form 
of oxig^ated muriatic acid gas. If the operation is stop- 
ped before the acid is entirely volatilized, an undecom- 
posed muriate of cisrium, at a minimum of oxidation, re- 
mains. 

If the muriate of cerium contains iron, it all sublimes 
in a brown deliquescent mass. Nothing remains in the 
matrass but a white oxid of cerium, which attracts the 
humidity of the air, and becomes ydlow. Thus, subli- 
mation with muriate of ammonia may be employed to 
purify muriate of cerium which contains a little iron. 

Free phosphoric acid, saturated with an alcali, preci- 
pitates muriate of cerium. The precipitate is white, and 
soluble in muriatic acid, and in nitric acid, employed in 
sufficient quantity. 
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This salt is also obtained by digesting pure oxid of 
cerium, moistened with phospj^oric acid. It is not solu- 
ble in an excess of this acid. 

The carbonate of ammonia precipitates muriate of ce- 
rium without effervescence. After the precipitation^ 
carbonic acid is slowly disengaged in the form of bubbles. 
The residue retains its acid^ even after desiccation. 

Dry carbonate of cerium has a white colour, tending a 
little to bluish or greenish. It dissolves in the acids with 
effervescence. It does not lose its acid in an open fire. 
In closed vessels, without the contact of oxigen, it sup- 
pbrts a gentle calcination, without being decomposed. 

Free arsenic acid does not produce any change on mu- 
riate of cerium. The oxid digested with this acid forms 
an insoluble, salt. An excess of this acid dissolves it, 
and gives an ^ acidulous arseniate of cerium. The satu- 
rated arseniate of cerium is deposited in the form of a 
powder during the evaporation. The residue does not 
crystallize, but by desiccation becomes a gelatinous, clear, 
and colourless mass. 

The acidulous salts of cerium are not decomposed by 
molybdate of ammoniac. The molybdate of cerium is 
precipitated from its saturated solutions, in the form of 
a white salt, which is not soluble in the acids. 

Either the acidulous or saturated solutions of cerium 
are- precipitated by oxalic acid. According to the de- 
gree of oxidation of the metal, the precipitate becomes 
red or white. This combination is also obtained by di- 
gesting the oxid with free oxalic acid. An excess of 
acid does not dissolve it, but ammonia readily effects 
its solution, giving it a yellow colour. , 
. A small quantity of oxid is deposited by evaporation. 
The solution afterwards yields regular crystals in the 
form of needles. Pure alcalies do not occasion any pre- 
pipitate. 

Pree tartareous acid has no action on muriate of ceri- 
um. The recently precipitated oxid unites with thi^ 
acid by digestion, and yields a tartrite of cerium, which 
dissolves readily in water. This salt is also precipitated 
from saturated solutions by tartrite of potash. Like the 
oxalate of cerium, it dissolves in pure ammonia, but 
does not crystallize. 
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Tartrite 6f cerium is not entirely soluble in water ; the. ' 
solution is precipitated by carbonate of soda. 

This acid does not act on the muriate of cerium ; but, 
by digestion, well coficentrated benzoic acid dissolves the 
oxid of cerium recently precipitated. On cooling, the 
solution first deposits crystals of the acid in excess, and 
afterwards benzoate of cerium in the form of a white 
powder, which adheres to the Crystals of benzoic acid. 

The resinous matter with which this acid is frequently 
united combines with the benzoate of cerium, and forms 
an insoluble brown powder. 

Muriate of cerium is not precipitated by citric acid. 
But the oxid digested with citric acid forms an insoluble 
saturated combination, which an excess of acid dissolves; 
The acidulous citrate of cerium is of a yellow colour, and 
does not crystallize. Alcohol deprives it of its water, 
and of part of its acid, but does not dislsolve it. 

The calcined oxid of cerium is only very imperfectly 
dissolved in acetic acid, even with the assistance of heat ; 
but that which is recently precipitated by the alcalies is 
dissolved with facility. The saturated acetate of ceri- 
um is soluble in water ; it has a sweet taste, and gives 
granulated crystals, by evaporation, which do not change 
in the air, and are but slightly soluble in alcohol. 

This salt swells in the fire, and is destroyed. ' 

At first, succinic acid renders the saturated solutions 
of cerium turbid, but afterwards they become cleslr. 
Thus, a few drops of succinate of ammonia, poured into 
a saturated nitric or muriatic solution of this metal, occa- 
sion a precipitate, which soon disappears. On pouring 
in a greater quantity of this re-agent, the succinate of 
cerium is immediately deposited. This combination is 
white ; it is not wholly insoluble in water, since the so- 
lution from which it was separated still retains a little, as 
is manifested by evaporation, or by alcalies. The salt 
obtained by digesting free succinic acid with the oxid 
comports itself in the same manner. The acid dissolves 
it readily. Exposed to the fire, it bums witb a blue 
flame. 

Since the acetate of cerium is not precipitated by the 
succinate of ammonia, this is a certain means of obtain- 
ing the cerium freed from iron. 
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. If ciystaliized gallic acid is put iQto a saturated solu- 
tion of muriate of cerium^ a small quantity of a white 
precipitate is formed. The alcaUes augment it, and give 
it a clear chocolate colour. If a larger quantity of alcali 
is gradually added, the quantity of the precipitate and 
the intensity of its colour are increased ; in proportion as 
this addition is made, the precipitate becomes of a red* 
dish brown, and at length, by exposure to the light, gives 
a turbid, deep green solution. 

The saturated solutions of cerium are precipitated 
white by the prussiates. The voluminous precipitate 
has much resemblance to silver precipitated by muriate 
of soda. An excess of acid readily dissolves this preci» 
pitate* 

At the commencement, the saturated solutions of ce-* 
rium are precipitated of a brownish colour by hidro-sul- 
phuret of ammonia ; but if mpre of this re*agent is add* 
ed, the precipitate is of a deep green. The muriate of 
cerium alone takes a deep green colour, but if an alcali 
is added to it, an hidro-sulphurated combination of mu- 
riate of cerium at a minimum of oxidation is formed, 
which is rapidly- precipitated of a bright green colour. 

The hidro-sulphurated cerium, well-dryed has a deep 
green colour, almost black. It is easily destroyed by heat ; 
put Into a crucible, moderately hot, it burns with a yel- 
lowish, phosphoric flame, only visible in the dark. 

The sulphuret of ammonia gives a fading brown preci- 
pitate with the solutions of cerium. This sulphuret, add- 
ed in excess, gives a precipitate of a grass green, which 
becomes bright green by desiccation : it bums with a blue 
flame, and the pure oxid remains. 

The muriate of cerium at a minimum is precipitated 
white by sulpl^uret of ammonia. 

A piece of pure phosphorus was put into a solution of 
muriate of cerium contained in a closed vesscd, and kept 
for several days on a stove. The bottom and sides of 
the vessel were covered with a white precipitate, and the 
piece of jj^osphorus was covered with a hard brown crust, 
from which the phosphorus was separated by heating it 
in warm water. This crust wa3 tenacious, and shining 
in the dark. Heated, it took fire like phosphorus, and 
left a residue of a small quantity of oxid, which, on being 
melted with borax^ exhibited the cliaracters described 
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above, except that the globule retained «its clear g^en 
colouTi after being coolecL It appears probable that 
these phenomena arose from the phosphorus containing 
cerium. But the phosphorus kept for a month in the 
same solution, slowly deposited a white powder; whence' 
it is uncertain whether the formation of the crust, men* 
tioned above, was owing to the cerium. The acid was 
always in excess in the solution, and the white powder 
had all the appearance of phosphate of cerium. 

The pure alcalies do not dissolve cerium, even by fu- 
sion. By this means it is easily deprived of manganese* 
Pure ammonia digested with the oxid does not dissolve 
it, but renders it yellowish^ 

The carbonated alcalies dissolve the oxid of cerium in 
small quantity. The solution is yellow, and is precipi- 
tated by the acids. T)iey also dissolve it by fusion in 
covered vessels. In the open fire, it oxides too much to 
enter into solution* 

The solutions of cerium are not precipitated by iron or 
zinc. 

The electric pile" of Volta only decomposes the salts^ 
and the yellow oxid adheres to the conductor* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING CERIUM. 

The mode of obtuning cerium employed by Bergelius 
was as follows : 

Pure uncalcined cerite was dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and after saturating the clear solution with alcali^ 
was precipitated by tartrite of potash ; the precipitate 
well washed^ heated, and digested in acetous acid, con- 
tained the pure cerium. 

Or, otherwise, decompose a solution of cerium in nitro- 
muriatic acid, still hot but not saturated, by succinate of 
ammonia; a succinate of iron is graduaUy deposited. 
The precipitation is 'to be continued by means of succin- 
ate of ammonia, as long as a red precipitate is formed ; 
the solution is then nearly deprived of iron* After hav 
ing separated the succinate of iron, more ammonia is' 
poured into it, until a' white precipitate appears* The 
solution is then left at rest, in order that the same 
portion of succinate of cerium may be deposited*. The 
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irOD dissolved by the free muriatic acid is deposited at 
the same time, and the solution is freed from this metal. 
The cerium may afterwards be precipitated by ammonia, 
and then washed, dried, and heated. 

The attempts of Vauquelin to reduce the oxid of ce- 
rium produced only a small metallic globule* This glo- 
bule was not acted upon by any of the simple acids, but it 
was dissolved, though slowly, by nitro-muriatic acid. 
The solution was reddish and gave ^aces of iron, but it 
also gave ardent marks of a peculiar metal ; namely, it 
yielded a white precipitate by tartrate of potash and oxa- 
late of ammonia. The metallic globule also was harder, 
whiter, much more brittle, and more scaly in its fracture, 
than pure cast iron* 

ANALYSIS OF THE ORE OF CERIUM- 

The following was the mode of examining the ore of 
cerium, employed by Bergelius, which led to the disco- 
very of the metal- . 

To separate the yttria which was supposed to be in this 
ore, it was reduced to a fine powder, and covered with 
sulphuric acid ; the acid was decomposed, and a consi- 
derable quantity of nitrous gas and carbonic acid gas 
were disengaged. The stony powder was repeatedly 
treated with this acid, until the insoluble residue appeared 
white. 

The solution diluted with water was of a yellow colour, 
which became greenish by boiling, and afterwards red : 
completely.dried it became of a yellowish white, but re- 
gained its red colour by attracting humidity. It is en- 
tirely dissolved in alcohol; and the solution, slightly 
digested, deposits a considerable quantity of oxid of iron. 
It likewise deposits more oxid of iron by remaining for 
spme days undisturbed in a window. The decanted so- 
lution, being almost clear, was evaporated to siccity, and"" 
the calcined salt was in the form of a powder, and of the 
colour of bricks. Water could only dissolve the calca^ 
rious earth. Distilled vinegar could only take up a very 
small portion, and was not saturated, though assisted by 
the heat of ebullition. The evaporated acetic solution 
gave small granulated crystals, of a saccharine astringent 
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taste. They were* not totally soluble in alcohol; The 
part of die acetous salt which was not dissolved in alco- 
hol gave, by calcination, a brick>colonred powder, resem- 
bling that which had not been dissolved. 

Ammonia precipitated the alcoholic solution in a white 
powder, which became yellowish in the air. It was a 
little soluble by carbonate of ammonia, and acquired the 
colour of bricks by calcination. The sediment being 
separated, the carbonate of ammonia produced a white 
precipitate, which was pure carbonate of lime. The 
acetous salt did not therefore contain yttria. The pow« 
der from which the calcarious eardi had been separated 
dissolved in muriatic acid, with a disengagement of oxt- 
genated muriatic acid gas, which indictated that there 
was a metallic oxid. 

Was it oxid of manganese combined with oxid of 
iron? 

To ascertain this ^e endeavoured to develop the pure 
oxid of manganese by means of tartrite of potash, accords 
ing to Kichter's method. We decomposed in this man- 
ner a solution of this substance in muriatic acid, per- 
fectly neutralized by tartrite of potash ; and after having 
washed the precipitate well, we submitted it to a slow 
calcination; but it only produced the brick-coloured 
powder. 

Caustic alcali had no action on the insoluble part of 
the nitrate ; which proves that it did not contain alumine. 

To obtain the pure metallic matter in a sufficient quan- 
tity to make several assays, another portion of cerite was 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution evaporated to 
siccity. Water \rzB poured on the residue, and it was 
precipitated with ammonia. The washed precipitate w^ 
dissolved in nitric acid. The solution, well neutralized 
with the alcali, was afterwards precipitated by tartrite of 
potash. A white powder was also precipitated from the 
same solution by carbonate of potash, but it was in small 
quantity. These precipitates were separately calcined, 
and both of them acquired the colour of bricks. The 
precipitate formed by the carbonate of potash was not 
dissolved by potash aided by digestion ; it therefore did 
not contain alumine. The iron contained in the solu- 
tion, precipitated with tartrite of potash, was separated 
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' by hidro«&ulphuret of ammonia. The remainder of the 
solution of cerite in nitric acid, which had been precipi- 
tated by caustic ammonia, gave carbonate of lime by 
carbonate of ammonia. 

Froin these assays it results, that cerite contains nearly 
2i( parts of silex, S.S of carbonate of lime, 22 of oxid of 
iron, and a quantity of this metallic matter, the weight 
of which, after calcination^ rather exceeded 50 per cent. 
Bat this substance being then, as well as the iron, united 
with more oxigen than they contained in the cerite, we 
hare, instead of a loss, an augmentation of weight, which 
probably arises from the oxigen. Neither is the loss 
which the cerite experienced in the calcination included 
in this account. We also found traces of manganese, |>ut 
in so small a quantity, that potash, melted with the cerite 
and dissolved in water, did not give any colour. 

Not having the practice which complete proportionate 
analyses require, the< discoverer offers these results with 
diffidence, and in the hope that scientific men of more ex* 
perience will employ themselves on this subject* 



PALLADIUM. 



PART LIX. 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PALLADIUM. 

FOR the discovery of this metal we are indebted to 
Dr. WollastoD, who found it in the ore of platina, and 
who has given to it the name of palladium, from the 

Elanet that had been discovered nearly at the same time 
y Dr. Olbers. 

a 

PROPERTIES OP PALLADIUM. 

The colour of palladium resembles that of platina, ex- 
cept that it is of a duller white. It possesses malleability, 
and may be drawn into wire of a considerable fineness. 
The specific gravity of palladium reaches from 10,972 to 
11,482. Its power of conducting caloric is nearly equal 
to that of platina, which it rather surpasses in expansion 
by heat. 

For the purpose of making a comparison of the con* 
ducting power of different metals, Dr. Wollaston endea- 
voured to employ them in such a manner^ that the same 
weight of each metal might expose the same extent of 
surface. With that view, be selected pieces of silver, of 
copper, of palladium, and platina, which had been lamel- 
lated so thin as to weigh each 10 grains to the square 
inch. Of these he cut slips -j^ of an inch in breadth, and 
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four inches long ; and having covered their surfaces witb 
wax, he heated one extremity so as to be visibly red^ 
and, observing the distance to which the wax was melt- 
ed, he found that upon the silver it had melted as far as 
3^ inches : upon the copper 2| inches : but upon the pal- 
ladium and upon the platina oaly one inch each : a dif« 
ference sufficient to establish the peculiarity of these 
metals, although the conducting power cannot be said to 
be simply in proportion to those distances. 

In order to form some estimate of the comparative 
rate of expansion of these metals^ Dr. Wollaston rivet- 
ted together two thin plates of platina and of palladium; 
and observing that the compound plate, when heated, 
became concave on the side of the platina, he ascertain- 
ed that the expansion of palladium is in some degree the 
greater of the two. By a similar mode of comparison it 
was found that palladium expands considerably less than 
steel by heat ; so that if the expansion of platina between 
the temperatures of freezing and boiling water be esti- 
mated at 9 parts in 10,CXX), while that of steel is known 
to be about 12, the expansion of palladium will probably 
not be much more or less than 10, or ohe part in 1000 
by the same difference of temperature- 
Palladium exposed to a higher degree of heat, and in 
contact with air, that is sufficient to melt gold, does not 
oxidate, nor is it fusible at such a temperature. On aug- 
menting the heat considerably, it melts, and the specific 
gravity (j>f the metal is increased to 11,871. Palladium, 
after having been fused« has an ash gray colour. Its hard- 
ness exceeds that of wrought iron. 

By the file it acquires the brilliancy of platina* Palla- 
dium readily unites to sulphur ; the sulphuret is exceed- 
ingly brittle. , It combines with phosphorus by fusion. 
Liquid ammonia, on being suffered to stand on palladi- 
um, acquires a bluish hue, which is owing to a portion 
of palladium it holds in solution. Sulphuric acid acts 
feebly on palladium, even at a boiling heat. The solu- 
tion of palladium in sulphuric acid is of abeautiful blue 
colour. Nitric and nitrous acids exercise a powerful ac- 
tion on palladium. The acid solution possesses bright 
red colours. During the solution of palladium in nitric 
and nitrous acids, no development of nitrous gas takes 
place. Muriaiic acid, at a boiling heat, acts likewis^e on 
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fallfldmm, and acqtires a red colour* Nitro-muriatic 
acid, however, is the best solvent for palladium ; the so- 
lution is beautifully red. All the solutions of palladium 
are deco m posable by earths, and by alcalies. The pre- 
cipitates are mostly of a vivid orange colour; they are 
partly soluble in tm excea^ of the alcalies employed for 
t>btaining them. The ammoniacal solution of the oxid 
of palladium is of a fine greenish blue. Sulphate, nitrate, 
and muriate of potash, occasion an orange coloured pre- 
cipitate in the solutions of palladium ; the precipitates 
obtained from nitrate of palladium are generally of a 
deep orange. The solutions of palladium are decompos- 
sed by the contact of all the metals, except gold, platina, 
and silver. Fresh prepared muriate of tin occasions a 
dark orange coloured or brown precipitate, when mingled 
with neutralized solutions of salts of palladium. Muriate 
of tin is therefore <i very delicate test for palladium^ 
Green sulphate of iron precipitates palladium in a metal* 
lie state, and if the experiment be carefully conducted, 
the precipitate is nearly equal in weight to the palladium 
employed. Prussiate of potash occasions an olive-co« 
loiu*ed precipitate, when dropped into a solution of pal- 
ladium. The prussiate of palladium, separated by a 
neutral solution of prussiate of mercury, has the power, 
when heated to about 500^ Fahr. of detonating with a 
noise similar to that occasioned by firing an equal quan- 
tity of gun-powder ; the light produced during the deto- 
nation is proportionally feeble, and can only be seen in 
the dark. Hydro-sulphurets^ and water holding in solu-^ 
tion sulphurated hidrogen gas, occasion an intensely 
brown coloured precipitate, when mingled with solutions 
of palladium. Palladium readily alloys with other metals. 
It has the property, in common with platina, of destroy- 
ing the colour of gold, when combined with that metal, 
even in a very minute proportion. Thus one part of pal- 
ladium, fused with six of gold, reduces the colour of the 
gold nearly to that of the white metal employed* Prus- 
siate of mercury separates palladium from all its solu- 
tions ; it is therefore the best test for detecting the pre* 
sence of this metal. 

Such are the leading characteristic properties of palla- 
dium ; there are others not less remarkable which this 
metal possesses in common with platina, for which we 
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refer to Dn Wcdlaston's paper on the discovery of p2LU 
ladium.* 

- METHOD OF OBTAINING PALLADIUM. 

The most easy and expeditious method for obtaining 
palladium, as recommended by Dr. WoUaston, is the 
foltowiog. 

Let any quantity of platina of commerce be dissolved 
in a sufficient quantity of nitro-muriatic acid, and free 
the solution a^ much as possible of its excess of acid (if 
it contains any) by evaporation, or by the addition of an 
alcali. Thi9 being done, mingle the solution with a pre- 
cipitate of mercury, until no farther cloudiness ensues, 
taking care to leave the mixture to stand for some mi- 
nutes. The yellowish- white precipitate which is there 
deposited is prussiate of palladium. To pbtain that me- 
tal in a pure state, let the precipitate be heated torednessi 
and palladium will be obtained in a state of purity, 
amounting to about four or five tenths, per cent, upon 
the quantity of the ore of platina employed. 

REMARK....It is no matter whether the solution of the 
ore of platina has been rendered neutral by evaporation 
of redundant acid, or saturated by the admixture of pot- 
ash, of soda, or ammonia, by lime or magnesia, by mer- 
cury, by xopper or by iron, or whether the platina has or 
has not been precipitated froni the solution by muriate of 
ammonia. The prussiate of mercury acts equally well in 
either case, for prussiate of mercury Dr. WoUaston found 
peculiarly adapted to precipitate palladium, exclusively 
of all other metals, on account of the great affinity of mer- 
cury for the prussic acid, which in this case prevents the 
precipitation of iron or copper. Dr. WoUaston observ- 
ed that the proportion of mercury did not by any means 
influence the quantity of palladium, for he in vain endea- 
voured to obtain a larger portion of palladium than -j^ths 
or -/^ihs grain from every hundred grains of the ore of pla- 
tina, by using more of the prussiate of mercury, or by 
procuring any precipitate by the same means from a so- 
lution of pure platina. 

• Nicholson's Journal, Jan. 1805, p. 34. and ibid. Feb. 1806, p. 117. 
ami likewise Pliilosoph. Trans. 1805. p. 316. 
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The decomposition of muriate of palladium by prus- 
siate of mercuiy, Dr. Wollaston observes, is not eflfected 
solely by the superior affinity of mercury for muriatic acid, 
but IS assisted also by the greater affinity of prussic acid 
for palladium ; for he found that prussiate ox palladium 
may be formed by boiling oxid of palladium in a solution 
of prussiate of mercury* 

Other processes for obtainiog palladium may be found 
11!^ Dr. Wo|laston's paper before quot^^ 
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PART LXI. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF IRIDIUM. 

THIS metal has been lately discovered by Mr. Tea« 
nanty who found it in the black powder, which remains 
behind on treating the ore of platina with nitro-muriatic 
acid. The property which this metal possesses of ezhi« 
biting, during its solution in muriatic acid, a striking va- 
riety of colours arising fron^ variations in its degrees of 
oxigenation, entitled Mr. Tennant to call it iridium. 

Dr. Wollaston has since discovered that this metallic 
substance forms (in combination with another metal» 
called Osmium) a peculiar ore which is always mii^d 
with the grains or ore of platina of commerce. 

The following are the properties of the ore of iridium, 
as stated by Dr. Wollaston* It is totally insoluble in 
nitro-muriatic acid, and it appears in minute grains : these 
grains are about the size of those of crude platina, but 
are much harder ; they are not at all malleable ; they 
consist of lamina possessing a peculiar lustre. The spe- 
cific gravity of the ore of iridium Dr. Wollaston found 
to be about 19.5, whereas the specific gravity of the ore 
of platina was only 17.7. 

PROPERTIES OF IRIDIUM. 

• 

Iridium is of a white colour, and perfectly infusi|ple* 
It does not combine with sulphur nor with arsenic. 
Lead easily unites with iridium, but may be separated 
again by cupellation, leaving the iridium upon the cupel 
in the form of a coarse black powder. Copper forms 
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iridiMmaveiy malleable calloy, which, after cupella- 

tion wikh;'the addition of lead, left to Mr. Tennantasmall 
portion of the iridium, bat miich less than in the former 
case. Iridium: combines with silver. The alloy is perfectly 
malleable* Iridium cannot be separated from silver by 
cbpellation. . The compound of iridium and silver does 
not appear to be a perfect homogeneous mass, but a mere 
mechanical mixture : the iridiiHn appeared to Mr. Tennant 
merely diifuied through the substance of the silver, in the 
state of a fine powden Gold alloyed with iridium is not 
freed from it by cupellatioa nor by quartation with silver* 
The compound is malleable, and does not differ much in 
colour from pure gcdd^ thougfi the portion of the alloy 
be very considerable. If the gold or silver is dissolved, 
the iridium is left in the form of a black powder. The 
other properties of iridium remain to be investigated* 
It is this metal which gives a red colour to the triple 
salts of platina with muriate of ammonia. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING IRIDIUM. 

The process employed by Mr. Tennant for obtaining 
iridium consisted in treating the black powder which 
always remains after the solution of the ore of platina in 
nitro-muriatic acid, alternately with potash and muriatic 
acid. Mr. Tennant introduced a quantity of the black 
powder before mentioned into a silver crucible, with a 
large portion of soda, and fused the mixture for some 
time. The alcaline mass being dissolved in water, had 
acquired a deep orange, or brownish yellow colour, but 
much of the powder remained undissolved* TTiis powder, 
on being digested in muriatic acid, afforded a da(rk blue 
solution, which afterwards became of a dusky olive green, 
and finally, by continuing the heat, of a deep red colour. 
Part of the powder being yet left undissolved by the 
muriatic acid, was again heated with alcali, and by the 
alternate application of the alcali and acid a complete 
solution was at last obtained. The alcaline fluid, con- 
taining the oxid of a volatile metal (osmium) not yet 
noticed, but which shall be described presently, was put 
aside. The acid solution contained the metal iridium, 
(and also a small portion of osmium). To obtain the 
muriate of iridium, free from the other metal, the 
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solution was evapore^ted to diynesa ; the diy moss wa» 
again dissolved in water, and suffered to ciystattize. ft 
yielded distinct octahedral crystals. These crystals, on 
being dissolved in water, gave a deep red coloured solo* 
tion, inclining to orange* With an infusion of galk, no 
precipitate was formed, but the colour was instantly and 
almost entirely taken away. Muriate of tin, carbonate 
of soda, and prussiate of potash, produced nearly the 
same effect. Ammonia precipitated the ootid, but retained 
a part, and acquired a purple colour. The alcaliea also 
precipitated the greater part of the oxid, and if added i& 
excess, a portion of the oxid became again dissolved, which 
imparted to the solution a yeUow colour. All the metak, 
except gold and platina, produced a dark or black pre* 
cipitate, when mingled with the muriatic solution of 
iridium^ and rendered it at the same time colourless* 
To obtain the iridium in a pure state, the octahedral 
crystals of muriate of iridium need merely be exposed 
to heat ; both the muriatic acid as well as the oxigen are 
driven off, and the metal is obtained pure. 

For a further account of this metal the reader is referred 
to Mr. Tennant's paper, in the Philosoph. Trans, for 1804; 
or Nicholson's Journal, Mo» 37, 1805, p. 24. 
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PART LXII. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF OSMIUM. 

THIS 18 axiother xkew metal discovered by Mr. Teu- 
nant. The name of osmium is given to it on account of 
the oxid of it being exceedingly volatile, and diffusing, on 
being volatilized^ a peculiar pungent odour. This metal 
likewise exists in the black powder, mixt with the ore of 
platina* 

PROPERTIES OF OSMIUM. 

Osmium in the state of a metal is not acted on by any 
.acid| at least no effect is produced by boiling it for some 
time in nitro-muriatic acid. When heated in a silver 
cup wijth alcali, an union is easily effected ; the compound 
is soluble in water, and the solution is of a yellowish 
colour* 

The alcaline solution of osmium is decomposable by 
acids : the oxid thus produced is soluble in water ; it stains 
the skin of a darlc colour^ which cannot be effaced : 
tincture of galls added to the aqueous solution of osmium 
presendy becomes of a purple colour, and afterwards 
changes to a deep violet. The solution of the oxid of 
osmium becomes somewhat yellow, when minjgled with 
liquid ammonia, and slightly so with carbonate of soda. 
It Ls not affected by magnesia, nor by carbonate of lime ; 
but with lime a solution is formed of a bright yellow 
colour. The solution with lime gives with galls a deep 
red precipitate, which becomes blue by acids. . It pro- 
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duces an eiFect on a solution of platina or gold, but 
precipitates lead of a yellowish brown, arsenic of a white, 
and muriate of tin of a brown colour. The oxid of 
osmium becomes of a dark colour with alcohol, and 
after some time separates in the form of black films, 
leaving the alcohol colourless. The same effect is pro- 
duced by sulphuric ether, and much more quickly. The 
oxid of osmium parts with its oxigen to all the metals, 
except gold and platina* Silver being kept in a solution 
of it for some time, acquires a black colour ; but does 
not entirely deprive it of its odour. Copper, tin, lime, 
and phosphorus, quickly produce a black or gray powder, 
and deprive the solution of all smell, and of the capabili- 
ty of turning an infusion oi galls of a beautiful blue co- 
lour. This black powder, which consists of i^€f<>smium 
in a metallic state, and the oxid of the metal employed 
to precipitate it, may be dissolved in nitro-tkiuriatic acid, 
and then becomes blue with infusion of galls. .if the pure 
oxid of osmium deprived in water is agitated with mer- 
cury, it very soon loses its peculiar odour, and the metal 
combining with the quicksilver forms a perfect amalgam. 
Much of the mercury may be separated by squeezing it 
through leather, which retains the amalgam of a firmer 
consistence. The remaining quicksilver being distHled 
off, a powder is left of a dark gray or blue colour, which 
is the osmium in a pure state. Osmium exposed to heat 
with excess of air evaporates entirely, diffusing at the 
same time the peculiar smell ; if the oxidation be care- 
fully prevented, it does not seem in any decree volatile* 
Osmium subjected to a strong white heat, in a charcoal 
crucible, does not melt, nor does it suffer any apparent 
alteration whatever. Heated in a similar, situation lyith 
copper, and with gold, it melts with each of these metals, 
and forpfis very malleable alloys. These compounds afe 
easily soluble in nitro-muriatic acid, and yield by distil- 
lation the oxid of osmium, possessing its usual proper- 
ties. Pure osmium, though previously heated, is not 
soluble in acids, but readily soluble in alcalies by heat : 
Acids expel from the alcaline sohitions, the *oxid pf os- 
mium ; the precipitate has the peculiar odour, and the 
capability of giving to infusion of galls the vivid blue co- 
lour before mentioned. 
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Osmium may be obtained by fusing any quantit)^ of the 
black powder which is mixt with the ore of platina, or 
which remains aft^r diss(]dving the ore in nitro-muriatic ' 
acid, with at leasit fou^ or si^ times 4ts quantity of soda, 
or potash, dissolving the alcaline mass in water, and 
simply distilling die solution previously mingled with an 
acid.^ The oxid of osmium is thus taken up by the 
water, and passes over in the ife6eiver« The sulphuric 
acid being the least volatile, is the most proper for this 
purpose. But as even of this acid a little is liable to pass 
over, a second slow distillation should be had recourse 
to^ ta obtain the oxid of bsmium in a pure state. The 
solution of the oxid of dsmium thus procured it cc^ifcr. 

« leas ; it has a sweetie taste,. ; and strong odour. 

* Another idode of. obtaining the oxid of osmium coa- 
aists in distilling th^ black powder procured fi:om the one 
of platina with nitratb of potash. By this means the oxid 

•of osmiuooDi is obtained in a. more concentrated Mate. See 
Tennaat's paper, db two new metals found. ih the Uaok 
powder after the solution of platina. IHtilos. Tran^ 
1804: and Nicholson's Journal, No. 37, 1805, p. 24. 



* Mr. Tennant noticed that the oxid of osmium even escapes in part 
by the mere afTusion of water upon the dry alcaline ma8s» as is mani- 
fested by the pungent peculiar odour, from which property its name has. 
beenderlred. 
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THOUGH there Bcenis to be an iloiott infiaits v»ne^ 
•f earthy substances scattered on the smrfsce of thb 
globe : yet whMi we examine them widi a chemical eye» 
we find, not without surprise, that all dte earth and 
atones which we tread under our feet, and which com* 
p09c the largest rocks, as weU as the nuneraus di&rent 
i^ecimens "whtch adorn the cabinets of the curious, ave 
composed of a very few simple 9t ekmentary eaiths, in 
numoer no more than six. 



ENUMERATION OF EARTHS. 






Silex, 
Alfimi^e, 

Glucine, 



Zircon, 

Yttria, 
Magnesia. 



These are all the earths hitherto known : none of them 
yet have been decomposed, nor has the smallest proof 
been brought that they are compound ; we must therefore 
consider them as simple bodies, which nature presents 
to us completely formed, though one or more of them 
enters into the composition of a great many bodies. 
They have a variety of properties which are common 
to all. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

EARTHS. 

All earths are dry incombustible bodies. They are 
insoluble in water and alcohol, or nearly so. They have 
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little or no taste. Their specific gravity does not exceed 
4.9. When perfectly pure they assume the form of a 
white powder, harsh to the touch. They are infusible. 
They are capable of combining with acids, when they 
form neutral salts. They are likewise disposed to unite 
with the alcalies, with sulphur^ and phosphorus j with 
metallic oxids, and with each other, either by fusion or 
solution in water. 

Every one of these characters is not perhaps rigorously 
applicable to each of these bodies ; but they all possess a 
sufficient number of them to render it useful to arrange 
them under one class. 

Stones differ from earths principally in cohesion and 
hardness, and therefore are iochuled under the same ge- 
neral name. 
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PART LXIV. 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SILEX. 

SILEX, or siliceous earth, is the principal coDttituent 
part of a very great nucnber of the compouiid earths aod 
stones forming the immense mass of the solid nucleus of 
the globe* It is the basis of almost all the scintiUating 
stones, such as^/'n^ rocin crystal^ quartz^ <^gote^ cakedo^ 
ny^ jasper y &Pc* The sand of rivers and of the sea*shore 
chiefly consist of it. It is deposited in vegetable sub- 
stances forming petrified wood, &c* It is likewise pre- 
cipitated from certain springs in a stalactitical form. It 
has been discovered in several waters in a state of solu- 
tion, and is found in many plants, particularly grasses 
and equisetums. Professor Davy has proved that it 
forms a part of the epidermis of these vegetables* It is 
never met with absolutely pure in nature. 

PROPERTIES OF SILEX. 

Silex, when perfectly pure, exists in the form of a 
white powder. It is insipid and inodorous. It is rough 
to the touch, cuts glass, and scratches or wears away me- 
tals. Its specific gravity is about 2.66. It is unalterable 
bythe simj^lc combustible bodies. When mixed with 
water it does not form a cohesive mass. Its moleculae 
when diflFusc:d in water are precipitated with the utmost 
facility. It is not acted on by any acid, except the fluo- 
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ric« When in a stale of extreme divmon il is Bcdubk in 
alkalies -, fused with them it forms g^ata. It mehs with 
the phosphoric and boracic acids. It is unchangeable in 
the air, and unalterable by oxigen and the rest of the ga- 
zeous fluids. It has been considered as insoluble in wat^r, 
but it appears when in a state of extreme division to be 
soluble m a minute quantity. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SILEX. 

. Silex may be obtained tolerably pure from flints, by 
the following process : procure some common gun-flints, 
expose them in a crucible to a red heat, and then plunge 
Aem into cold water ; by this treatment they will be- 
come brittle, and easily reducible to powder. Mix them, 
when pulverized, with three or four times their weight 
of carbonate of potash, and let the mixture be fused in a 
dull red heat, in a silver crucible. We shall thus obtain 
a compound of alcali and silex, called siliceous potash. 
Dissolve this compound in water, filter the solution, and 
add to it diluted sulpboric or muriatic acid. Am immedi- 
ate precipitation now ensues, and as long as this continues 
add fresh portions of acid. Let the precipitate subside ; 
pour off* the fluid that floats above it; and wash the pre- 
cipitate with hot water till it comes off" tasteless. This 
powder when dry is silex. 

KATioNAL£*...The acid added to the solution of flint 
unites to the potash, and forms sulphate or muriate of 
potash ; the siliceous earth is therefore precipitated. 

R£MARK....It is necessary to add excess of acid, in 
order that all the foreign earths whkh are present may be 
separated* 

If the solution of flints be dilated with a great quantity 
of water^ as for instance, in the proportion of 24 parts to 
one, and in this state an add be poured upon it, no per- 
ceptible precipitation will ensue ; the silex continues sus- 
pended in the fluid, and is invisible on account of its 
transparency ; but it may be ijiade to appear by evapo- 
rating part of the water. 

The solution of flint, on account of its affinity with 
carbonic acUl, is also in course of time decomposed by 
mere contact with air. 

VOL, II. E e 
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Another method of obtaining silex exceedingly pure is 
to separate it from the fluoric acid* We shall notice this 
process in treating of that acid. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF SILEX. 

Experiment L 

Silex when mixt with water does not form a cohesive com" 

pounds hit separates instantly. 

LET any quantity of silex and water be mingled toge- 
ther in a phial, the silex will instantly separate, and the 
water remain transparent as before^ 

Experiment IL 

Silex is not acted on by any acid except the fluoric. 

Put a determinate quantity of silex in a Florence flask, 
and boil it in any quantity of sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, 
acetic, &c. acid ; on decanting the acid and examining 
the earth when dry, it will be found to have sustained 
no loss of weight. A proof that the acid has dissolved 
nothing. 

Experiment III. 

Silex is soluble in fluoric acid* 

Put one part of silex into twelve of fresh prepared 
fluoric acid, contained in a leaden or tin bottle ; close the 
bottle, with a stopper made of wax ; let it stand for a few 
days, and agitate it frequently. »n examinmg the con- 
tents, the silex; will be found to be dissolved in the acid. 

Experiment IV. 

Silex is dissolved by alcalies in the humid way^ when in a 

state of extreme division. 

This may be proved by boiling one part of pure silex, 
minutely divided, in a silver vessel with twenty parts by 
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weight of a concentrated solution of potash or soda. 
The earth will be dissolved^ and may be separated again 
by the addition of an acid. 

Experiment V. 

Sllex is soluble in alcalies by fusion* 

The method of obtaining silex, as mentioned before, 
furnishes a proof of this fact. 

Experiment VL 
Sikx is fusible with the phosphoric and boracic acids* 

% 

Place a few grains of silex and glacial acid of phospho- 
rus, or borax, on a piece of charcoal, and urge it by 
means of the blow-pipe ; the mixture will melt, and form 
a globule of transparent glass. 

The other properties of this earth may be investigated 
without any description. 

FORMATION OF GLASS. 

* • 

Glass is obtained by mixing silex with a proper propor- 
tion of soda or potash, and exposing this mixture to a 
violent heat. 

When these substances are completely fused and have 
acquired a certain degree of heat, which is known by the 
fluidity of the mass, part of the melted matter is taken 
out at the end of a long hollow tube, which is dipped into 
it, and turned about until a sufficient quantity is taken 
up ; the workman at each turn rolling it gently upon a 
piece of iron, to unite it more intimately. He then blows 
through the tube, till the melted mass at the extremity 
swells like a bubble ; after which he rolls it again on a 
smooth surface to polish it, and repeats the blowing ^ntil 
the glass is brought as near the size and form of the vessel 
required, as he thinks necessary. 
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If it be a common bottle, the melted matter at the end 
of the tube is put into a mould of the exact size and shape 
of its body, and the neck is formed on the outside by 
drawing out the ductile glass. 

If it be a vessel with a large or wide orifice, the glass 
in its melted state is opened and widened with an iron 
tool ; after which being again heated, it is whirled about 
with a circular motion, and by means of t}ie centrifugal 
force thus produced is extended to the size required. 
Should a handle, foot, or any thing else of the kind be 
required, these are made separately, and stuck on in its 
melted state. 

Window-glass is made in a similar manner, except 
that the mass at the end of the tube is formed into a 
cylindrical shape, which being cut longitudinally, by 
scissors or shears, is gradually bent back until it becomes 
a flat plate* 

Large plate*glass for looking glasses, &c. is made by 
suffering the mass in a state of complete fusion to flow 
upon a casting-table, with iron ledges to confine five 
melted matter, and as it cools a metallic roller is passed 
over it to reduce it to a uniform thickness. There are 
different kinds of glass manufactured for different pur- 
poses; the principal of these are ^in^-^/a«5, crovn>glas»y 
and bottlc'-glass. 

Flint-glass is the densest, most transparent, colourless, 
and beautiful. It is often called crystal. The best kind 
is said to be manufactttred in this capital fi^m 120 parts 
of white siliceous sand, 40 parts of pearl-ash, 35 of red 
oxtd of lead, 13 of nitrate of potash, and 25 of Mack oxid 
of manganese. 

This is the most ftisible glass. It is used for bottles 
and other utensib intended to be ettt and polished, and 
fiDr various ornamental purposes. 

Crown-glass differs from the preceding in containing 
no lead. It is manufactured of soda and fine sand. This 
kind is used for panes of windows, &c. 

Bottle-glass is the coarsest of all.' It is made of soda 
and common sand. Its green colour ts> owing to iron. It 
is the least fusible. 

Glaiss is often coloured by mixing with H, while in a 
fluid state, various metallic oxids. It is coloured blue 
by the oxid of cobalt ; red by the oxid of gold ; green by 
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the cstid of copper or iron ^ yelhw by the oxid of aiWer 
or antimony ; and ifhlet by the ozid of manganese* 

The properties of glass are well known. Its hardness 
is vety considerable ; its gravity varies from 2.3 to 4, ac-> 
cording-to the quantity of metallic oxid which entered 
into its composition. Though glass when cold is brittle, 
it is. one of the most ductile bodies known. If a thread of 
melted glass be drawn out and fastened to a reel, the whole 
of the glass can be span 6ff on the reel, and by cutting 
the threads at a certain length, there is obtained a sort oi 
silver feather of glass. A thread of glass, when red-hot, 
may be drawn or spun ao fine as to be scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. It b almost perfectly elastic, and of 
course is one of the mosrt sonorous bodies. Fluoric acid 
dissolves it at cothmon temperatures, and alcalies at 
higlttegrees of heat. These are the only agents known 
whiE act upon it* 

Offss utensils, unless very small and thin, require to be 
gradually cooled in an oven. This operation is called 
annealings and is necessary to prevent their cracking 
by change of temperature, wiping, or slight accidentsd 
scratches* 

There are two toys made of unannealed glass, which, 
though commonly used for the amusement of children, 
exhibit phenomena which justly interest the curiosity of 
the philosopher, we mean Prince Rupert's drop, and the 
Bologna flask, or philosophical phial* 

Prince Rttpert^s drop is made by letting drops of 
melted glass fall into water; the drop assumes by that 
means an oval form, with a tail or neck resembling a 
retort. These drops are said to have been invented by 
Prince Rupert, and are therefore caUed by his name. They 
possess the singular property, that if a small portion of the 
tail is broken oflF, the whole burst into powder, with a 
kind of explosion, and a considerable shock is commu- 
nicated to the hand that grasps it. Their explosion in 
the dark is said to be attended with a flash of light ; this, 
however, is a mistake : a flash of light indeed is produced 
if the drop be broken in a glass-receiver, but in that case 
the flash proceeds from the action of the projected par* 
ucles, forcibly striking against the body of the glass ; but 
no such phenomenon takes place if the drop be broken in 
free space. 
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ThfsBohgmy or phihsophical phialy is a small cylipdrical 
vessel o£ glass which has. been suddenly, cooled, ppen at 
the upper end, androunded at the bottom. It is gt^nerally 
ipade so thick at the bottom, that it will bear a smart blow 
against a hard body without breaking; but if a. little 
pebble or piece of flint is let fall into it, rt immediately 
ci^acks, and the bottom falls into pieces. 

Remark.... Concerning the cause of the phenomena 
of both these bodies, different opinions have been ad- 
vanced. The most general is founded on the assump* 
tion that the dimensions of bodies which are suddenly 
cooled remain shorter than if the cooling had been more 
gradual. The dimensions, there:fore, of the smooth exter- 
nal surface of these glasses, which are suddenly cooled, are 
supposed to be shorter than is adapted to the accurate en- 
velopement of the internal part, which is necessarily cooled 
in a more gradual manner ; if, therefore, by a crack or 
fissure, a solution of the continuity takes place in the ex- 
ternal coat, the sudden action of the parts which remained 
in a state of tension to recover that of perfect expansion, 
is supposed to effect the destruction of the mass. 

Other philosophers again have been inclined to sus- 
pect that the phenomenon arises from a quantity of air 
being included in the substance of the glass which rushes 
suddenly out, if the surface which incarcerates it becomes 
broken. Mr. Lambert, on the contrary, maintains an opi- 
nion diametrically opposite to this: he supposes, that 
during the sudden cooling of the glass, vacuities are 
formed between its particles, and that they are sealed up 
by the smooth surface of the external covering, so that on 
the continuity of that surface being interrupted, the air 
suddenly rushing in occasions the bursting of the drop* 
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SECT. I. 



NAITJRAL HISTORY OF ALUMINE. 

THIS earth derives its name from alum, of which it 
forms the base. It constitutes the lower strata of moun- 
tains and plains. It iirrests the waters, and causes them 
to rise in springs to the surface of the earth. It enters 
into the natural composition of the schistus^ andallthose 
stones and earths called argillaceous, such as patterns 
clay^ fuller^ s earthy lepidolite^ mica^ corunduniy &?c. Hi- 
therto it has not been found in a state of absolute purity* 

PROPERTIES OF ALUMINE. 

Alumine is white, and soft to the touch. It is insipid, 
adheres to the tongue, and occasions a sense of dryness 
in the mouth. When moistened with a small quantity of 
water it forms a tenacious, ductile, kneadable paste* 
When heated to redness it shrinks considerably in bulk, 
and at last it becomes so hard as to strike fire with flint. 
After being ignited, it is no longer capable of being knead- 
ed with water into a ductile inabs. It recovers, however, 
this property by solution in ixa acid and subsequent preci- 
pitation. Alcalies dissolve it in the humid way, and 
form compounds decomposdble by acids. It dissolves 
slowly m iiW acids. It po.-^seoscs a powerful attraction for 
lime. The most intense heat of our furnaces is not able 
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to melt it, but it becomes fusible when lime is added. 
Lavoisier has proved that it is capable of entering into 
a kind of fusion like paste, by the action of oxigen gas ; 
it then cuts glass and resists the file. It absorbs water 
and carbonic acid from the atmosphere. By its mixture 
with water and silex, it acquires great solidity. It does 
not unite with any combustible substance, but becomes 
fused into coloured frits with metallic oxids. Its specific 
gravity is 2. It is employed in a multitude of arts. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ALUMINE. 

Take any quantity of alum of commerce, dissolve it in 
six parts of boiling distilled water, and add to this solu- 
tion, when cold, liquid ammonia, till no further precipi- 
tate ensues. Then heat the whole nearly to the boiling 
point for a few minutes, and transfer it on a filter. In 
proportion as the fluid passes off, pour more water over 
the precipitate till it passes tasteless. Let the precipitate 
obtaioedf while yet in a pasty state, be transferred mto a 
glass or Wedgwood^s bason, and add to it muriatic acid 
in small quantities at a time, until the whole is dissolved. 
Then evaporate the solution, till a drop of it, when suf- 
fered to cool on a plate of glass, yields minute crystals : 
on letting it now cool, crystals of alum will be deposited. 
Remove these crystals by decanting the fluid, and renew 
the evaporation, until, on further cooling, no more crystals 
are formed. Nothing now but pure alumine remains in 
the solution ; the fluid may therefore be decomposed by 
adding to it gradually liquid ammonia till no further pre- 
cipitate ensues. The precipitate thus obtained, when well 
washed and dried> is pure alumine. 

R£MARK....The process recommended, in general, by 
systematic writers tor obtaining alumine differs from this ; 
it consists in decomposing a solution of alum of commerce 
by an excess of a carbonated alcali, washing the obtained 
precipitate, and exposing it to a sufficient heat to drive 
off the carbonic acid. This method, however, is imperfect; 
for if the alumine thus obtained be heated with charcoal, 
and a diluted acid is added to the mixture, sulphurated 
hidrogen gas will be liberated* It adheres to the tongue, 
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and emits a peculiar odour when breathed upon. Sure 
signs that it is not pure. 

It must be obvious that alumine cannot be obtained 
absolutely pure in this manner : for alum is a triple com- 
pound, consisting of alumine, potash, and sulphuric acid 
m excess. When this excess of acid is saturated, by add« 
ing to the solution an alcali, or even pure alumine, a 
highly insoluble salt (sulphate of alumine) is produced, 
differing from alum only in the proportion of its base. 
When we therefore gradually add to a solution of alum 
a carbonated alcali, the first effect of the alcali is, to 
saturate the excess of the' sulphuric acid, and the preci- 
pitate consists principally of the salt which is insoluble in 
water. A further quantity of the alcali effects instantly a 
decomposition of part of the salt, which, in proportion 
as it takes place, becomes mixed with the alumine ; and it 
is thus covered from the further action of the alcali* 
This being the case, it is obvious that no subsequent wash- 
ing can do more than separate the sulphate of potash, 
and therefore the residuum* instead of being pure alumine, 
contains also a variable proportion of true sulphsite of 
alumine ; the sulphuric acid of which becoming decom- 
posed on heating it in contact with charcoal, accounts for 
the sulphurated hidrogen gas produced by the affusion of 
an acid. 



SECT. IL 



EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER. 

TIES OF ALUMINE. 



Experiment I. 

Alumine possesses a powerful attractionfor lime* 

THIS may be proved by agitating together fresh pre- 
pared lime-water and alumine. On separating the water 
by filtration, it will be found to be totally deprived of the 
liiHe it held in solution. 

VOL. II. F f 
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Experiment II. 

Aluminc is soluble in liquid akdlies. 

If one part of alumine be boiled for some time, witli 
six of potash, soda, &c« ia a sufficient cjuantity of water, a 
perfect combination will take place, which may be decom- 
posed again, either wholly or in part, by the addition of 
an acid. 

Experiment HI. 
Alumine combines with silex in the humid tpay. 

If we mingle togetlier, a concentrated solution 6f alU* 
mine in potash, and a like solution of sUex, and suffer the 
liiixture to stand for a few hours, a precipitate takes 
place consisting of alumine and silex. 

R' MARK....This experiment proves that there exists a 
strong affinity between silex and alumine. Guy ton de 
Morveau has been deceived in every instance of the affini- 
ties, which he attributes to the earths upon each other,* 
excepting in this case which has been observed before him 
by Chenevix.'t* He "has attributed phenomena to sub« 
stances which do not partake of it, but which resulted Itoxtk 
the impurity of its re-agents. 

Experiment IV. 

Alumine^ sulphur and charcoal form a compound which 
takes fire spontaneously in atmospheric air. 

(Preparation ofpyrophorus.J 

In order to prepare pyrophorus, equal parts of powder- 
ed alum and brown sugar are melted over the fire, and 
are kept stirring, till reduced to dryness. The mixture 
is then to be finely powdered, and introduced into a com- 
mon phial, coated with clay, to which a glass tube« open 
at each end, is luted, to allow the escape of the gases that 
are produced. I he phial must then be set in the fire, sur- 
rounded by sand, in a crucible. Gas will issue from the 
open end of the tube, and may be inflamed by a lighted 
paper. When this ceases to escape, the crucible may be 

* Ann. de Chim. XXXI. f PhiL Trans. May, 180S. 
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Mmoved iron ihe fire ; mid a li^e moist clay pressed 
down upon the open end of the tube, to psevent the aic- 
cess of air to the contents of the phial. 

The prropborus thus formed is a black and very light 
liowdery ffrhidi inst^mdy takes fire, when poared out of 
the botde into the air; and inflames vividly inoxigengas. 

RiiTiuNALE....The accensionof pyrophorus is thus ac« 
counted for by Gren,^ Part of the charcoal decomposes 
in a red heat part of the sulphuric acid of the sulphate of 
alumine^ and becomes converted into carbonic acid gas, 
irhich escapes ; the sulphuric acid is thus pardy convert- 
ed into sulphur, which sublimes and bums. During these 
changes^ the potash, which is present in the alum of com« 
merce, unites to part of the sulphur, and forms with it 
k sulphuret of potash, and there remains the superfluous 
part of the coat diat had been blended with the sulphate 
cf alumine. The constituent parts of the pyrophorus are 
consequently exceedingly dry potash, sulphur, charcoiilj 
and alumine. On exposure to air, the first rapidly at- 
tracts its moisture, and is heated with it« This heat is suf- 
ficient to inflame the sulphur ; because sulphur is already, 
by its own nature, when combined with alcaline substances, 
1^ far more disposed to decompose oxigen gas. Lastly, this 
ignition of the sulphur in the pyrophorus is communicat- 
ed to the coaly particles, that, at the beginning of its pre- 
paration, were mingled with the sulphate of alumine. 

METHOD OF MAKING POTTERY. 

Pottery, or stone-ware of all sorts, from the coarsest 
brown pitcher to the finest porcelain, is made of alumine 
and silex. The use of the flint is to give 'Strength to the 
ware, so that it may preserve its solidity during baking? 
In making the English stone-ware, care is taken to em* 
ploy only the fine parts of the alumine and chert, a species 
of flint. With this view the alumine is much beaten in 
water, by which the fine parts, being mixed with the fluid, 
are suspended, while the coarser sink to the bottom of 
the vessel. The thick liquid is further purified by pass- 
ing it through hair and lawn sieves of different fineness ; 
after this the liquid is mixed into various proportions for 

* Gre&'8 Principles of Chemistry, YOl. I. p. 2S6. 
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diiFerent wares, with another liqtior of about the same 
density, and consisting of ground flints* The mixture is 
then gradually dried in a kiln, and after being beaten 
to .a proper consistence it becomes fit for being formed 
at the wheel, into dishes, plates, bowls, &c. When 
the ware has been baked or exposed to a heat for certain 
time, it is glazed, or made to undergo a partial vitrifica- 
tion at the surface, without which it would be pervious to 
fluids.' Ordinary pottery is glazed with oxid of lead, or 
by throwing common salt over it in the furnace* 

The yellow or queen's ware is made of the same sub- 
stances as the common flint ware, but in diflFerent propor- 
tions. The glazing is also different ; it is made by mix- 
ing together in water, to a consistence of cream, 112 parts 
of carbonate of lead, 24 parts of ground flint, and 6 of 
flint glass. The ware before it is glazed is baked in the 
fire, by which it acquires the property of strongly imbib- 
ing moisture ; it is then. dipped in this composition, and 
quickly taken out. It is afterwards exposed a second 
time to the fire, in a kiln, by which means the glaze it has 
imbibed is melted, a thin glossy coat is formed upon its 
surface, which is more or less yellow, according as a 
greater or less proportion of lead has been used. Porce- 
lain, or china, is a semi-vitrified earthen ware of an in- 
termediate nature, between common wares and glass. 
Chinese porcelain is said to be composed of two ingre- 
dients, one of which is a hard stone called PetuntsCy which, 
they carefully grind to a very fine powder ; and the other, 
called by them Kaolin^ is a white earthy substance, which 
they mix intimately with the ground stone. The for- 
mer is of the siliceous, and the latter of the aluminous^ 
nature. 

The manufacture of bricks is a coarser species of the 
same art. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF GLUCINE. 

FOR the discovery of this earth we are indebted to 
Vauquelin, who found it in 1795, in the Aigue-marine 
or beryl, a transparent stone of a green colour, and in 
the Emerald of Peru. It exists combined with silex, ar- 
gil, lime, and oxid of iron in the one ; and with the same 
earths, with oxid of chrome, in the other. It has lately 
been discovered in the Gadolinite by Mr. Ekeberg.* 

Its name is taken from the Greek word (glukur) which 
signifies sweet or saccarine, because it gives that taste to 
the salt9 it forms. 

PROPERTIES OF GLUCINE. 

Glucine is white, light, and soft to the touch. It is 
insipid, and adheres to the tongue ; and is infusible bjr 
itself in the fire. Its specific gravity is 2.967* It is so* 
luble in alcalies and their carbonates, and in all the acids 
except the carbonic and phosphoric, and forms with them 
saccharine and slightly astringent salts. It is exceedingly 
soluble in sulphuric acid used to excess* It is fusible with 
borax, and forms with it a transparent glass. It absorbs 
one-fourth of its weight of carbonic acid. It decomposes 
sulphate of alumine. It is not precipitated by the hidro- 
sulphurets, nor by prussiate of potash, but by all the sue* 
cinates. Its affinity /or the acids is intermediate between 
magnesia and alumine. 

* Journal des Mines, An. X. No. 20. 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING GLUCINE. 

To obtain glucine, i«|}«^ Mni# Jh^ryl to an impalpable 
powder, fuse it with three tmes ns weight of potash, 
and dissolve the mass in muriatic acid. Separate the 
silex by evaporation and filtration, and decompose the 
remaining fluid by adding carbonate of potash ; re-dis- 
solve the deposit when washed ia au)phuric acid, and by 
mingling this soluti^o with sulphate of potash, sulphate 
Qf alumine will be obtained which crystallizes. 

Then mix the fluid with a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, which must be used in excess ; filter and boil 
it, and a white powder will gradually fsdl down, which 
is glucine. 

SECT. U. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF GLUCINE. 

Aithough gbicine resenubles alumine in many of its proper* 
tieSfitposses4t€s others which are different. 

EXPEEIMENT I. 

DISSOLVE separately equal quantities of glucine and 
alumine in nitric acid to perfect saturation- The salt 
which results from the combination of the glucine with 
nitric acid does not crystallize, but forms, on drying, a 
kind of ductile paste ; its taste is highly saccharine, and 
afterwards astringent. The solution of this mass, when 
mixed with tincture of galls, produces instantly a brown* 
yellow precipitate. 

On the contrary, the taste of the nitrate of alumine is 
not sweet, and its solution does not produce any precipi* 
tate with the same re-agent. 

Experiment II. 

To the solution of nitrate of glucine add some oxalate 
of potash, no change will take place even after some 
days. 

On adding the same re-agent to nitrate of alumine, a 
very copious white precipitate will be produced. 
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EXPBRIMENT III. 

Into a solution of nitrate of glucine let fall a solution of 
tartrite of potash, no change will be perceived. 

On adding «the same solution to nitrate of alumine, 
a flaky deposit will tmmediately h% fbnSledy and the su- 
pernatant fluid wilt be cofottfless. 

ExPERIJflENT IV. 

On mixing a solution of nitrate of glucine with prus- 
siate of potash, no change takes place. 

On adding the same test to a solution of nitrate of alu«* 
mine, a very copious white precipitate is obtained, which 
becomes greenish at the end of some hours. 

These experiments are sufficient to prove that glucine 
possesses peculiar properties, and that it is a distinct 
earth. 

It is not yet known to what purposes glucine may be 
applied. If it should be discovered more abundantly 
hereafter, in combinations from which it can be easily 
separated, it may perhaps be employed for a variety of 
useful purposes in the arts, in chemistry, or medicine. 
The saccharine and slightly astringent taste of its saline 
combinations gives us reason to diink that it p6ssesse8 
some salutary property, beneficial to animal economy. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ZIRCON, OR 

JARGON. 

THIS earth was discovered io the year ir93, by 
Klaproth of Berlin, in the Zircon or Jargon, a gem first 
brought from the island of Ceylon, but also found in 
France, Spain, and other parts of Europe. Its colour 
is either gray, greenish, yellowish, reddish-brown, or 
purple. It has little lustre, and is nearly opaque. It is 
likewise found in another gem, called the hyacinth. 
This stone is of a yellowish red colour mixed with 
brown* It possesses lustre and transparency. 

PROPERTIES OF ZIRCON. 

Zircon earth has a white colour, is exceedingly heavy, 
and rough or harsh to the touch like silex. It has nei- 
ther taste nor odour, and is insoluble in water, but forms 
with it a kind of jelly. It melts with borax into a trans- 
parent colourless glass. It suffers in a charcoal crucible a 
pasty fusion by intense heat, and contracts in its dimen- 
sions, acquiring a gray colour and scintillating hardness. 
In this state it is very hard and insoluble in acids. Its 
specific gravity is 4.3. Neither air nor combustible bodies 
act upon it. It is soluble in water, but retains while 
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diying in the air a large quantity of it, which gives it the 
semi-transparency and appearance of a yellow jelly ^ or gum 
arable ; it exhibits the same vitreous fracture. It unites 
with all the acids and forms salts, differing from those 
of the other bases by being decomposable by alumine, 
glucine, the alcalies, and by mere heat. It fuses with 
alumine and silex. It is insoluble even by boiling in 
a solution of alcalies, neither can it be fused with them 
by means of heat ; but it is soluble in ^caline carbo- 
nates. 

By these properties this earth may be distinguished 
from every other. It is still of no use in the arts. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ZIRCON. 

• 

Reduce the mineral to powder, mix it with three times 
its weight of potash, and ftise ft in a crucible. Wash the 
obtained mass in distilled water, till the whole of the 
potash be extracted ; then dissolve the residuum as far as 
possible in diluted muriatic acid. Boil the. solution to 
precipitate any silex it may contain, filter it, and gradually 
add solution of potash. The zircon will now become 
precipitated. Wash it repeatedly in distilled water, and 
dry it. 



SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF ZIRCON. 

Experiment I. 

Sulphuric acid and zircon unite readily* 

INTRODUCE zircon, gradually, into diluted sulphu- 
ric acid, until it dissolves no more when boiling hot. 
The salt which results from this combination is white, in- 
soluble in water, and without any sensible taste. Heat 
decomposes it, and leaves the zircon pure. It is not af- 
fected by acids, but alcalies and earths decompose it. 
Charcoal converts it, in a high temperature, into a sul- 
phuret, which is soluble in water, and affords, by evapo- 
ration, crystals of hidro-sulphurct of zircon. 

VOL. II. G g 
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Experiment IL 

Combination of nitric acid with zircon. 

This combination may be eil^Kted in a «<fnilar manner 
to the last. It is impossible, howeverii to saturate the 
nitric acid with this earth, so as to destroy its acid 
properties; for the nitrate of zircon always changes 
the blue infusions of vegetables in the same maimer as 
acids. 

R£MARK....Nitrate of zircon disserves in a-^maHqaan* 
tity of water. To obtain it in crystals, it is necessary ta» 
evaporate it in a very gentle heat, or by simple exposure 
to the air. 

The nitrate of zircon is decomposed, 1. by sulphuric 
acid, whicli forms widi it a w^hite precipitate, soluble in 
an excess of that acid ; 2. by carbonate of ammonia, 
which produces in it a deposit, s(rfuble in an excess of 
that salt ; 3. by an infusion of galls in akohol, a white 
precipitate is produced, soluble in an excess of the in- 
fusion. The greater part of the vegetable acids take 
zircon from the nitric acid, and form with it insoluble 
compounds. 

Experiment III. ^ 

The muriatic acid unites readily with zircon^ when in a 
state of extreme comminutioyi^ or rvhen combined with 
carbonic acid. 

This fact may be proved, by introducing zircon into 
muriatic acid in the usual manner, in either state. 

Rem ARK.. .*• Muriate of zircon has no colour. Its 
taste is astringent. It is very soluble in alcohol, to the 
flame of which it does not communicate any particular 
colour. The muriatic acid is expelled by heat. This 
salt forms concretions in the mouth in consequence 
of being decomposed by the saliva. The solution of it 
affords, by a careful evaporation, small transparent needle- 
like crystals of a form difficult to be determined, which 
lose their transparency in the air, by giving out a portion 
of the wat r of crystallization- 
Muriate of zircon is decomposed, 1. By sulphuric 
acid. A I'urt of the sulphate of zircon which is formed 
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ia prectpUated in the form of heavy white flocks, while 
another portion is retained in solution by the muriatic 
acid. But if this acid be dissipated by heat, the re- 
xniiining portion of the sulphate of zircon is gradually 
deposited ; and if the evaporation of die liquor be stopped 
before that is reduced to dryness, it forms a kind of 
jelly, by cooling. The sulphate of zircon is therefore 
soluble in muriatic acid \ and this solubility is increased 
by means of caloric. 

2. 1'he phosphoric, citric, tartarcous, oxalic, and sacco- 
lACtic acids decompose the muriate of zircon, and form 
with its base insoluble compounds, which are precipitated 
in the form of white flocks. 

3. The gallic acid precipitates the muriate of zircon, 
in the form of a white matter (or in that of a grayish 
green, if it cont^ains iron.) The liquor in which the 
gallate of zircon has been formed preserves a greenish 
colour ; and, though fresh quantities of gallic acid do not 
occasion any more precipitation, the carbonate of ammo- 
nia separates a very copious fiocky matter, which has a 
purplish colour, similar to that of lees of wine. 

These experiments prove, 1. That the gallic acid has a 
greater afiinity with zircon than the muriatic acid pos- 
sesses, and that the gallate of zircon is soluble in muria- 
tic acid, since a part of it remained in solution in the li- 
quor which was separated by the carbonate of ammonia. 

2. Carbonat^ of potash, saturated with carbonic acid, 
precipitates zircon from its solution in muriatic acid ; 
and though this solution be made with effervescence, the 
precipitate, when washed and dried in the air, retains a 
large portion of carbonic acid, for this earth afterwards 
produces a lively eflervescence, when dissolved in acids. 
' 3. A solution of sulphurated hidrogen gas in water, 
mixed with a solution of zircon (containing iron) disturbs 
the transparency of the solution, and gives to it a reddish 
colour ; but it does not occasion a true precipitate. The 
hidro-sulphuret of ammonia instandy precipitates this 
salt of a beautiful green colour which becomes black 
when dry. This precipitate, when placed on burning 
coals, gives out the smell of sulphurated hidrogen gas, 
and becomes of a bluish, or slightly purplish, colour by 
pulverization ; before it has been heated it affords a 
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powder of a pearl gray colour. This colour is owing to 
the oxid of iron combined with the zircon. 

4. The carbonate of ammonia produces at first a 
deposition in muriate of zircon, but fresh quantities of 
ammoniacal salt re-dissolve the greater part of the preci- 
pitate. In this case a triple salt is formed, which may be 
decomposed by heat. 

5. The prussiate of mercury produces in the solution 
of muriate of zircon a very copious precipitate, soluble 
in muriatic acid. The deposition cannot be owing to 
the combination of the mercury with the muriatic acid, 
for none of the salts into which it enters form a preci- 
pitate with the prussiate of mercury. Were we even to 
suppose this case to be an exception, still the deposition 
would not be soluble in simple muriatic acid. 

6. A plate of zinc, introduced into a solution of mu- 
riate of zircon, occasions a slight effervescence, owing 
to the disengagement of hidrogen gas. The liquor be- 
comes milky, and at the end of some days assumes the 
form of a white semi-transparent jelly* 

7. Pure alumine decomposes the muriate of zircon, by 
the assistance of a slight heat. I'he alumine is dissolved, 
the liquor becomes milky, and assumes a gelatinous form 
IB cooling. When the muriate of zircon contains iron^ it 
remains in solution with the alumine, so that the zircon 
which is precipitated does not contain any sensible quan- 
tity of that metal. See Klaproth's Beitrage. Vauquelin, 
Ann. de Chim. tom. zxii. p. 179. 



YTTRIA. 



PART LXVIIL 



NATURAL HISTORY OF YTTRIA. 



THE discovery of this new earth in a fossil, termed 
by Gadolin Ytterby, from the place where it was found, 
has lately been confirmed by Vauquelin and Klaproth. 

PROPERTIES OF YTTRIA. 

Yttria is the heaviest of the earths. Its specific gravity 
is 4.842. It resembles glucine in several of its proper- 
ties. It is smooth and insipid. It is infusible alone, but 
vitrifies with sub-borate oi soda. It combines with the 
acids, and is precipitated from those solutions by ammo- 
nia and prussiate of potash. It is also precipitated by tan- 
nin. The precipitate is not soluble in acetous acid. As 
some of its salts are coloured, and its weight nearly ap- 
proaches to that of metals, it is considered as the link 
wl^ich connects the metals with the earths. It differs 
from glucine in not being soluble in fixed alcalies, nor be- 
ing precipitated by the succinates. Its attraction for the 
acids is also in general stronger than that of glucine, and 
its saline compounds have not the same saccharine taste. 
Its other properties have not yet been examined. > 
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PART LXIX, 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MAGNESIA. 

THIS earth is not found pure in nature, but is obtained 
by art from some of its combinations. It gives a peculiar 
character to the substances of which it forms a part. 
The stones which contain magnesia, in considerable quan- 
tity, have generally a smooth and unctuous feel, a greenish 
cast, a fibrous or striated texture, and a silky lustret 
Among them we may mention, tak^ steatite^ serpentine^ 
chlorite^ asbestos^ actynohte^ jade or nephritic stone^^baik- 
ulite^ boracite^ &fc. It is likewise found neutralized with 
various acids. It has been discovered by Vauquelin, in 
several sea-plants."^ 

PROPERTIES OF MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia does not foi"tn with water an adhesive duc- 
tile mass. It is in the form of a very white spongy pow- 
der, 'soft to the touch, and perfectly tasteless. It is very 
slightly soluble in waten It absorbs carbonic acid gradu- 
ally from the atmosphere. It changes very delicate blue 
vegetable colours to green. Its attraction to the acids is 
weaker than those of the alcalies. Its salts are partially 
decomposed by ammonia, one partof thd magnesia being 
precipitated, and tlie other forming a triple compound, 
its spcjcific gravity is about 2.3. It is iaiusil^le even by 
\\\c most intense heat ; but when mixed with some of the 
other earths it becomes fusible. It combines with sulphur. 
It docs not unite to phosphorus or carbon. It is not dis- 
solved by alcalies in the humid way. When heated 

• Ann. de Chimie, XLVII.p. rs. 
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strongly it becomes phosphorescent* Widi the dense acids 
it becomes ignited* With all the acids it forms salts of a 
bteer taste, mostly very soluble. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MAGNESIA. 

The usual method of procuring magnesia, is to 
precifitate it from suljrfiate of magoesia by means of 
an alcali. 

To effect this, dissolve any quantity of sulphate of mag- 
nesia in a large quantity of distilled water, and add to it, 
gradually, a solution of perfectly pure sub-carbonate of 
potash, or soda, till no more precipitate ensues. Then 
collect the precipitate on a cloth, and boH it repeat- 
edly in a large quantity of water, till this fluid passes 
perfectly tasteless. It is then to be dried, and exposed 
in a crucible to a red heat, till a sample of it, when 
coUl, does not occasion the least effervescence with 
dilute acids. 

RATiOM-AL£....In this process a double decomposition 
takes place : the sulphuric acid of the sulphate of mag* 
nesia combines with the alcali, and forms sulphate of pot- 
ash ; and the carbonic acid of the alcali joins to the dis- 
engaged magnesia, and forms sub-carbonate of magnesia : 
the latter is precipitated, and the sulphate of potash re- 
mains in solution. On exposing the sub-carbonate of mag- 
nesia to heat, the acid is expelled, and the magnesia is 
left behind in a pure state. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPF-.R- 

TIES OF MAGNESIA. 

A 

Experiment I. 

Magnesia converts vegetable blues into green, 

MIX one part of magnesia with six of water^ shake 
the mixture for a few minutLS, and then separate the 
water by filtration. If this water be mingled with a 
pale blue mixture of tincture of cabbage, the fluid- will 
instantly become green. 
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Magnesia resembles, in this respect, the alcalies, and 
hence it has been classed by some chemists amongst these 
bodies. It seems to form the link which unites the earths 
with the alcalies. 

Experiment IL 

Magnesia does not form an adhesive mass with water. 

If magnesia and water be mixed together, no adhesive 
or ductile mass can be obtained. It is capable, however, 
of retaining this fluid very obstinately ; tor if 100 parts 
of magnesia are thrown into water and then dried, its 
weight is increased to about 18. 

Experiment III. 

« 

Magnesia attracts carbonic acid from the air. 

If any quantity of magnesia be exposed to the air 
for some time it soon attracts carbonic acid, which may 
be proved by pouring on it an acid, which causes a slight 
effervescence. 

Experiment IV. 

Carbonic acid has a stronger affinity for lime than for 

magnesia. 

This may be evinced by digesting carbonate of mag- 
nesia in fresh prepared lime-water. The lime will attract 
the carbonic acid from the magnesia, and be rendered 
insoluble. Hence the taste of lime-water is totally de- 
stroyed by carbonate of magnesia. ' 

Experiment V. 

Magnesia combines with sulphur. 

ITie other properties of this earth require no experi- 
mental investigation. 



ALCALIES. 



PART LXX. 

1 ■• '1 ' B=a 



WE consider these substances (one of them excepted) 
as simple bodies, though several chemists have asserted 
that they are compound ; others have even endeavoured 
to prove this by experiment, but none of their proofs are 
yet satisfactory. 

Were we permitted to judge from analogy we should 
be inclined to suppose that all alcalies possess one com- 
mon base, for they have a great number of properties 
which are common to them aU. We have, indeed, seen 
' that one (ammonia) has been decomposed; we have 
proved that nitrogen enters into its composition, but no 
conclusion can be drawn from this. We are, therefore, 
forced to consider the rest of them as simple bodiear, till 
future discoveries remove the veil which at present ob- 
structs our view. 

ENUMERATION OF ALCALIES. 



i^arytes, 


Potash, 


Soda, 


Strontia, 


Lime, 


Ammonia* 



GENERAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

ALCALIES. 

All alcalies are incombustible, and soluble in watery 
they possess an acrid urinous taste. When mixed with 
siliceous substances and exposed to an intense heat, they 
form a more or less perfect glass* They unite with 
another class of bodies called acids^ and form new com> 
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pounds, in which both the acid and alcaline properties 
are more or less lost. They render oils oiiscible with 
water. They change various Uue vegetable pigments to 
green ; red to violet or blue ; and yellow to brown. Blue 
pigments that have been turned red ^th acids are again 
restored by alcalies to their primitive colours. They 
emit light on the affusion of the dense acids when freed 
from water* They attract water and carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere. They unite to sulphur by fusion and 
by means of water. They exert a great solvent power 
on the cellular membrane and animal fibre : they also 
corrode woollen cloth, and if sufficiently concentrated 
copyert it into a sort of jelly. 



BARYTES- 



PART LXXL 



SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BARYTES. 

BARYTES does not exist pure in nature. It is al- 
ways found in combination with sulphuric or carbonic 
acid. United with the sulphuric acid, it forms the mine- 
ral called sulphate ofbarytes^ or baroselenite. It is found 
in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &c. When united to car- 
bonic acid it is called terated barytes^ or carbonate ofba-- 
ryteSj found at Anglezark, near Chorley in Lancashire. 
Both combinations are met with regularly crystallized 
and amorphous. 

PROPERTIES OF BARYTES. 

Pure barytes has a stronger affinity than any other 
body for sulphuric acid : it turns blue tincture of cabbage 
green. It is entirely infusible by heat alone, but melts 
when mixed with various earths. Its specific gravity is 
4.000. It changes quickly in the air, swells, becomes 
soft, and falls into a white powder with the acquisition 
of about one* fifth of its weight. This slacking is much 
more active and speedy than that of lime. It combines 
with phosphorus, which compound decomposes water 
rapidly. It unites to sulphur by the dry and humid way. 
It has a powerful attraction for water, which it absorbs 
with a hissing noise, and consolidates it strongly- It is 
soluble in twenty times its weight of cold, and twice its 
weight of boiling, wjtcr. Its crystals are long four-sided" 
prisms of a satin-like appearance, it is a deadly poison 
to animals. 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING BARYTES. 

1. Take native carbonate o^barytaSy reduce it to a 
fine powder, and dissolve it in a sufficient quantity of 
diluted nitric acid ; evaporate this solution till a pellicle 
appears, and then suffer it to crystallize in a shallow 
bason. The salt obtained i^ nitrate of barytes : expose 
this nitrate of barytes ta the action of heat in a china cup^ 
or silver crucible, and keep it in a dull red heat for at 
least one Hour, then suffer the vessel to cool, and trans- 
fer the greenish solid contents, which are pure barytes, 
into a well stopped bottle. When dissolved in a small 
quantity of distilled water and evaporated, it may be ob- 
tained in a beautiful crystalline form. 

HATioNALF..,..The nitric acid, added to the native 
carbonate of barytes, unites to the barytes, and expekthe 
carbonic acid and forms nitrate of barytes : on expo^ng 
this nitrate to heat, it parts with its nitric acid, which 
becomes decomposed into hs constituents, leaving the 
barytes behind. 

2. Pure barytes may likewise be obtained from its 
sulphate. For this purpose, boil powdered sul|diate of 
barjtes in a solution of twice or three times Lts weight of 
carbonate of potash, in a Florence flask, for about two 
hours, filter the solution, and expose what remains on 
the filter to the action of a violent heat. 

Ration .LE....In this case the sulphuric acid of the 
barytes united to the potash, and the carbonic acid of the 
latter joins to the barytes ; hence sulphate of potash and 
carbonate of barytes are obtained. The former is in so* 
}ution, and passes through the fiker; the latter is inso* 
luble, and remains behind. From this artificial car* 
bonate of barytes, the carbonic acid may be driven off by 
heat. 

SECT. II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THp PROPER. 

TIES OF BARYTES. 

Experiment I. 

Barytes changes blue vegetable colours green, 

LET fall into a wine glass of distilled water, rendered 
slightly blue by the admixture of tincture of cabbage, a 
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few grains of barytes. The Uue colour of the fluid will 
instantly be converted into a lively green. 

EXPEBIHENT IL 

Bmn/tes changes red vegetable colours viokt. 

If in a similar manner to water rendered red by tinc- 
ture of brazil wood a small quantity of barytes be added, 
the red colour will be changed into a violet* 

Experiment IIL 

Barytes changes yellow vegetable colours brown* 

Let paper» stained yellow with an infusion of turmeric^ 
be dipped into a solution of barytes, it will lose its yellow 
cblour and become brown* 

Experiment IV. 

Barytes renders oils miscible with water* 

If one part of oil of olives be put into a phial and agi* 
tated together with three of a concentrated solution 
of barytes, a saponaceous mass will be obtained diffusible 
in water. 

Experiment V. 

Barytes gives out heat on being united to water. 

If fresh-prepared barytes be sprinkled with water it 
gradually swells up and bursts, it solidifies the water, and 
becomes considerably heated. If a little more water be 
gradually added, jt hardens with it ; and, if left for some 
time undisturbed, becomes so hard that it forms a kind 
of cement : a still larger addition of this fluid changes it 
into a white powder exceedingly voluminous, and soluble 
in water. 
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Experiment VL 

Barytes forma glass with silex» 

Put a few- grains of silex and double the quantity of 
barytes on a piece of charcoal, urge it well with heat by 
means of the blow-pipe. The mixture will melt and a 
globule of glass will be obtained. 

Experiment VII. 
Barytes has a strong attraction for carbonic acid* 

Let a solution of barytes be exposed to the air, it will 
soon acquire a pellicle, like lime-water, which after some 
time sinks to the bottom of the vessel. 

Or, mix a little water impregnated with carbonic acid 
with a solution of barytes ; the mixture will immediately 
become turbid, and a precipitate will be obtained, which 
in both cases is carbonate of barytes, originating front 
the union of the carbonic acid and the barytes. 

^ Experiment VIII. 

Barytes tinges the flame of burning alcohol yellow* 

Put a little barytes into a silver spoon, pour over it 
strong ardent spirit, and set fire to it with a taper ; the 
spirit will bum with a yellow flame, which will be more 
perceptible by heating the mixture over a candle during 
its burning. 

Experiment IX. 
Barytes disengages sulphuric acid from all its combinations. 

Dissolve a grain of sulphate of soda in a wine glass full 
of distilled water, and add to it a few drops of a solution 
of barytes, white clouds will instantl> be formed, and an 
insoluble precipitate will be gradually deposited. 

Rationale.... In this case the barytes unites to the 
sulphuric acid of the sulphate of soda, and forms with it 
sulphate of barytes, which is one of the most insoluble 
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substances that chemistry presents, requiring for a solu- 
tion about 43000 times its weight of water. 

REMARK....Barytes having a strong affinity for sulphu- 
ric acid, any other combination of that acid may be made 
use of instead of sulphate of soda. 

The solution of barytes, or its combinations with 
nitric, muriatic, or acetic, acid, are therefore very ex- 
cellent tests for detecting the presence of sulphuric acid. 
It is consequently a very important re-agent in practical 
chemistry. 

ExPERiMEirr X. 

Barytes is very soluble in water ^ and shoots on cooling 

into regular crystals. 

Take barjrtes^ obtained in either of the processes men- 
tioned before, put it into a Florence flask, and pour on 
some distilled water ; boil the solution briskly till a strong 

{>ellicle appears, then filter it boiling hot through colour- 
ess bibulous paper, freed from size, and let the solution 
cool in a corked phial. It will shoot into regular crystals, 
which, if the evaporation has been carefully cohducted, 
have the form of four-sided prisms of a brilliant and sa^ 
tin-like appearance, 

R£MARK..«.These crystals are barytes in a state of 
purity. They are so soluble as to be taken up again, 
when heated, merely by their own water of crystalliza- 
tion. When exposed to a strong heat they swell and 
foam, and leave a dry white powder. At 60^ an ounce 
of water dissolves only 25 grains of them. 
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SBQT. 1. 

9 

NATURAL HISTORY OF POTASH. 

IF w<hkI or vegetables i>e burnt in the open air, and 
4he 9she§ repetufeedly washed with water till it passes 
tast^iesS) and >f this liquid be evjiporated to dryness^ the 
substance whith reipains is osllcd potash ; far, however, 
from being ia a stale of purity* In this state it occurs m 
coBiBieroe* ». 

* We add the following^ extracts from the Medical and Chirurglcgl 
Review, exhibiling an account of some late interesting experiments on 
potash and soda, by t^iiich it appears they are not simple sabstanceSy 
as has generaliy b^en received... Ax. I*trB. 

«< We hare to annoodte a discovei^ in chemistry by Mr. Davy,tunqiies- 
ticMHkbly the most briUiant that has been made jtince that of the decom- 
posilion of wi^l^r by dur celebrated countryman, Mr. Cavendish, and 
which oj^ens a Hew and 'almost boundless field for fdtiire invbstigiltion. 

•< At the late meetings 6f tfafe Royal Society, a paper by Mr. Davy 
was read, detailing a number of experiments, in which he succeeded in 
decomposing the 6xed alcalies, substances whic^i have hitherto been 
ranked among elementary bodies. By means of a most i)owerful gal- 
vanic apparatus, both potash and soda were decomposed. This was ef- 
fected by placing the moistened salt on a plate of platina, and exposing 
it to the galvanic action. Oxigen gas was disenc^aged, and small globules 
were perceived, of a metallic appearance, and simitar to the globules 
of mercury. Upon examination, they were found to possess all the pro- 
perties of a metal, but of a very peculiar kind. 

<< The specific gravity of these ^obules, as procured from potash, 
was considerably less than that of distilled water, and they were found 
to swim even in distilled naphtha. At the freezing point of water 
(3^ F.) they were hard and brittle ; at 40® they could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from quicksilver; at 60** thpy were fluid; and at 100^ vola- 
lUe. One of,' the most striking properties of this new metal is its ioflam- 
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It is seldom found in an uncombined state, except in 
wells in towns, as at Doua>% Sec. It is said to exist in the 
aluminous ore of La Tolfa. Tn combination with the 
sniphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, it is found in Spain, 
and in the East Indies. 

roability, in which respect it exceeds eren phdBpbdhu. When exposed 
to the atmosphere, it rapidly imbibes oxi^n, and re-assumes its alca- 
line character ; it takes oxigen from wa*er, and even from alcohol ; so 
that the only fluid in which it can be kept is naphtha. 

•« Mr. Davy afterwards proved the metallic nature of this new substance 
by amalframating it with different meuls. One paH by weight of this new 
BMtalt with forty^ight of mercury, formed an amalgam, which, when 
applied in the circle of a galvanic battery (U\ui pnxLuced an intense 
best) to iron, silver, gold, or plalina, immediately dissolved these, and 
oonverted them into oxides, m which process, akiaU was regenerated. 
Glass, «i welt as all other metalUc bodies, was also dissolved by the 
applisatlon of this substance: the base of the alcali seizing the oxigen 
of the manganese and of the minium, potash was regenerated. One 
of the globuTes placed on a piece of ice dissolved it, and burnt with a 
bright flame, giving out an intense heat. Potash was then found in the 
dissolved ice. Neuly the same effects followed when a j^lobule was 
thrown iqjo water ; and in both cases a great quantity of hidrogen g^s 
was liberated. When liud on a piece of moistened turmeric paper, the 
^globule seemed instantly to acquire intense heat s but so rapid was its 
movement in quest of the moisture, that no part of the paper was burnt, 
only an intense deep red stain marked the course it followed, showing a 
^ftproduetion of alcali. 

•* Soda, submitted to the same train of investigation, gave results very 
similar; but the metallic base was found to possess some peculiar pro- 
perties. Its specific gravity was rather CTcater than that of the base of 
|K>tash. It was iixed at a temperature of 150^. and fluid at 180^. 

•* From the medium of numerous analvtical and synthetical expeti- 
ments, it appeared that 100 parts of potash consist of 15 oxigen, and 85 
of the inflammable base or metal ; while the same quantity of soda con- 
Cains 20 of oxigen, and flO of the base. 

•* Mr. Davy afterwards examined the volatile alcali, which is com- 
monly considered as consisting of hidrogen and nHro^n t he found, by 
numerous experiments, that oxijnen is likewise a constituent part of this 
ttlcali, 100 grains of the latter yielding 20 of oxigen. 

«< Other experiments served to convince Mr. Davy ttatt oiogen is a 
constituent principle in the muriatic and fluoric acids, which chemitts 
have been hitherto unable to decompose. He likewise examined tome 
of the primitive earths, as they are called, particularly barytes and 
strnntites, both of which yielded considerable quantities >»f oxigen. 
This renders it probable that these and ttie other alcaline earths which 
resemble the slcalies so strongly^ are Kke these, compounded b«idies, 
each with its peculiar base. 

« These novel and interesting laets show the necessity of reforming 
the nnroenclature of chemistry. If oxigen really be an essentisl ingre. 
dient in the constitution of the alcalies, as the experiments above alhuled 
to leuve no room to doubt, the impropriety of the term oxigen is ma- 
nifest " 

vol., II, I i 
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226 Methods of obtaining Potash. 

Potash was formerly denominated the vegetable alcali, 
but improperly, because it is met with abundantly in mi- 
neral bodies, more especially in volcanic products. Dr. 
Kennedy has lately discovered it in the punic stone* 
Vauquelin has founded it in the Zeolite from the Ferro 
islands. Klaproth has likewise discovered it in the Leu- 
tite^ an earth of the siliceous genus. 

Vegetable physiologists are not agreed whether potash 
be derived from the soil in which vegetables grow; whe- 
ther it exists uncombined with any acid in plants ; whe- 
ther it be a product of vegetation ; or whether it be gene- 
rated during the process of burning. 

Potash was for a#long time unknown in its pure state, 
because it was difficult to obtain it. We shall examine 
its properties in that state, and then point out the me- 
thods of obtaining it. 

PROPEHTIES OF POTASH. 

* 

Potash, in a crystallized form, consists of soft quad- 
ranguhr compressed prisms, which are extremely caustic, 
and diliquescent. It dissolves all soft animal matters 
when brought into contact with it. It liquefies by a gentle 
heat, and rises in fumes at high temperatures. It does 
not unite in a direct manner with phosphorus. It easily 
combines with sulphur and metallic oxids. It dissolves 
alumine in the humid way, and even a small quantity of 
silex ; but it does not act on glucine or zircon, nor on 
magnesia or lime. It contracts no union with barytes. 
It absorbs water and carbonic acid rapidly. It fuses into 
glass with silex by the aid of fire. It lorms salts which 
in general do not yield their acid unless to barytes. It 
changes blue . vegetable colours green, and possesses all 
the general properties of alcalies. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING POTASH. 

It has long been a desideratum with chemists to possess 
a method of preparing potash in a state of absolute purity j 
the strong tendency which it has to combination renders 
this extremely difficult. The following are the methods 
now made use of. 
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Methods of obtaining Potash. ^r 

1. Bouillon la Grange's apparatuft^ consists of several 
boxes of coinimon deal. At the bottom put river-sand, 
which must be well washed, and over it add another 
stratum, but of a finer kind, and cover the whole with a 
cloth, besprinkled with wood-ashes. In the bottom of 
each box a hole is made, into which is fitted a glass tube, 
for the purpose of affording a passage to the liquor as it 
filters through the sand. 

Having arranged the apparatus in this manner, take 
equal parts of quick-lime and potash of cooimerce, if the 
lime is very caustic ; but in the contrary case, it requires 
twenty parts of lime to fifteen of potash : put water into 
an iron kettle, bring it nearly to a state of ebullition, and 
then add lime, which by its slacking will bring the water 
to that state completely. When it is slacked mix the 
potash, and form of the whole a thick liquid, which must 
be suffered to cool a little. Then pour the mixture into 
the boxes, and immediately throw water over it; but to 
prevent the water from making holes, when added, place 
over it a small board, which will rise with the water. 

Care must be taken to place earthen pans, or other 
vessels, to receive the liquor which runs through the tubes j 
and, that the ley may not absorb carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, ihe vessels must be closed with care, in such 
a manner as to exclude the external air. It will be 
necessary also to keep water always over the mixture, 
which must be collected till it passes tasteless from the 
tubes. 

The liquors obtained are nearly of the same degree of 
strength till towards the end of the process ; when tbef 
grow weak suddenly. 

To evaporate the water, use should be made of cast> 
iron pots, beginning with the last portions, which are a 
little weaker ; and to prevent the necessity of keeping the 
strongest a long time in contact with the air when boiling, 
a strong ebullition is requisite. When the fluid is con- 
centrated to a certain degree, any sulphate of potash that 
may be present will crystallize, and be precipitated. 

To obtain dry potash pour the concentrated liquor into 
a small bason, and proceed with the evaporation^ till a 

* La Grange's Manuel of Cbemiatry, roi. i. p. 17:^. 
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little o£ U jkiured on sm ivoa plate^ or a marble slab, be* 
comes solid* 

Tbeft puK the concrete potasb into a jar, and pouv 
over it very strong alcobol ; the potash alone dissdves in 
it ; the sulphate apd viuriate of potaisb, with ihe portions 
of earth and eveot of- carbonic acid, which it ohstinateljr 
xfixaisx^ or which it ma^ have acquired from, the air d«irimg 
the evaporation, remain at the bpttofld of the eolutioiu 
Afterwarda decaait lihe pure Uquor, andt diatil h in a 
retort tiU it becomes col<«^riQS8« \x miiat theoj be evapo-^ 
mied in a^ silver ba9oi^ Qp. cQoljng» it eiystaHisea ta 
white laminae, which are 80iAeti:n»es threes-tenths of an 
inch in length : or, instead oC suffering; it ^> crystallize, it 
may be evaporat<)d to drya.^^^*. 

% LowJt2^ has gifV«n aocither method* ^ Aceardlng to 
thid chemist,, the wbole of lihe opeeatio* for obtaining 
potash of thfi greasiest purity, and without the least colour, 
consiets in this ; A lixiviujyi of potash, freed from carbonic 
acid in the u^ual manner, i^ evaporal^d to a thick pdlicle. 
After the coojing,. the foreign ealt which has cryataUieed 
i9 to be separated, and the (evaporation of the lixivium 
continued in aa iron pot. During this second evaporation 
' the peUicIe of foreigt^ salts, particularly of carbonate of 
potash, which continues to be formed, must be carefully 
taketi off with an iron skimmer. When no more pellicle 
is formedy and the matter ceases to boil up,, it is removed 
from the fire and, suffered to cool, continually stirred with 
an iron spatula. It is then to be dissolved in double the 
quantity of cold water^ and the solution filtered, and eva- 
porated itk a glasa retort, till it begins to deposit regular 
crystals. If the mass should consolidate ever so litde by 
cooling, a small quantity of water is to be added, and it 
must be headed again to render it fluid. After the format 
tion of a sufficient quantity oi regular crystak, the fluid, 
which is very browa^ is to be decanted, and the salt, 
after being suffered to drain, must be re-dissolved in 
the same quantity of water. The decanted fluid must 
be kept in a welUclosed bottle,, and suffered to become 
clear by subsiding during several days. It must then 
be decanted for a second evaporation and crystallization* 
The process must be repeated as long as the crystals 

* Nicb.oUoii'd Journal, vol. i. p. 14. 



«ibrd» with the least pouHde quantity of water, aehi* 
tioDs perfectly Isoipid* These solutions aure to- be pre- 
served ia wett^losed bottles^ to defend Atm from the 
access of air. 

The^greatest diffcuhy of this procesa ttises from the 
facility with which the fluid assumes a.sofid fovm% To 
obviate thia inconvenience, a small portion of it may be 
eoBjcenlrated to the point at which it becomes converted 
into a'solid mass by cooling. The saturation of a liaii- 
vium considerably evaporated may be ascertained bv 
thiowing sssall pieces ei this mass into it during its cool- 
ing. When these are no longer dissolved , it is a proof 
that it is at the required point* 

With regard to the foreign salts which are mixed with 
the potash, the greatest portion separates by crystalliza- 
tion after the first evaporation. The rest is separated 
during the second concentvation by the continual skim- 
ming of the pellicle. The little which may remain with 
the potash nuaat precipitate for wane of water of sohition, 
in a lixivium.^ wherein the alcali itself is no longer dis- 
solved but by ita own water of crystalUzation* 

REMARKS. 

The property of alcalies to dissolve in higUy rectified 
alcohol^ with the exclusion of every foreign salt, would 
afford an excellent means of obtaining potash very pure, 
if their mutual action did not afford a new source of 
impurity. For when an alcali, absolutely pure and crys- 
tallized, is dissolved in spirit of wine, even without 
beat, the fluid assumes a very brown colour, which be- 
comes still deeper after being decanted from the saline 
mass. 

The crystallization of potash is very different, accord- 
ingly as the crystals are formed with cold or heat. In the 
first case, the crystals obtained are octahedra in groups,, 
which contsun 0.43 water of crystallization, and excite 
by their solution in water, eve^ in the summer, a degree 
of cold very near the point of aqueous congelation. In 
the second case, very thin crystalline transparent blades 
of extraordinary magnitude are formed, which by an as« 
scmblage of lines, crosSing each other in infinite direc- 
tions, present an aggregate of cells or cavities, most 
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commonly so perfectly closed that the vessel may be in- 
verted without the escape of the smallest drop of the lix- 
ivium, though sometimes included to the amount of an 
ounce or two. For this reason it is necessary to break 
this fine crystallization, that the fluid may run off. The 
crystals present in their regular formation rectangular te- 
tragonal blades, which, as they contain little water of 
crystallization, produce a considerable degree of heat 
when dissolved in water. 

By exposing such alcaline crystals to a red heat in a 
silver crucible, they become fused ; and, after cooling, 
afford a ma^s as white as snow, extremely caustic and 
deliquescent. 

As the crystals and the lixivium, during the length of 
time required to drain the salt, may frequently become 
charged with a portion of carbonic acid, it is advisable, 
in order to avoid this inconvenience as much as possible, 
that the lixivium, as soon as it is brought to the requisite 
point of concentration, should be poured into a narrow- 
necked botde, and well closed therein to crystallize. 
After the crystals are formed, the bottle is to be reversed 
without opening, and kept at a temperature rather warm 
until the crystals are well dried. During the winter, the 
liquor, after the first crystallization, continues to crys- 
tallize without being submitted to a new evaiporation, 
provided only that it be exposed to a temperature some- 
what colder than that wherein the first crystals Were 
formed* 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES Ol^ POTASH. 

Experiment I. 

Potash rapidly absorbs water and carbonic acid from the 

atmosphere, 

IF potash be exposed to the air in an open vessel, it 
soon attracts humidity and carbonic acid, augments in 
weight, becomes liquid, and gradually assumes the state 
of liquid carbonate of potash. To preserve it in a state 
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of purity it must therefore be kept in bottles well stopped 
and entirely filled with it* 

Rem ARK.... When dry, or fused potash is dissolved in 
water, it first absorbs a certain quantity which it solid ifies, 
caloric is evolved, and then the potash dissolves in the 
excess of water which is added. The absorption of water 
by potash is therefore really a combination in consequence 
of the affinity it exercises, and is Ver>' different from the 
simple extension of a salt in a liquid by solution ; this is 
the reason why sensible caloric is evolved from potash 
and water, and the rest of the alcalies. 

This effect does not take place but when the alcalies 
are in a dry state, or freed from the water of crystallization; 
for if they are in a crystallized state, when added to the 
water,* cold is produced, because there i$ no water to be 
solidified. A solid then passes into a state of liquidity* 
This we have considered already more circumstantially, 
under the article Heat. 

Experiment IL 

Potash combines with silex in the dry way. 

If potash and silex are fused together, a combination 
is obtained known under the name of glass. This pro- 
duct differs according to the quantities of silex and pot- 
ash of which it is composed. 

If three or four parts of potash be fused with one of 
silex, the result will be a soft brittle kind of glass, which 
is soluble in water. This solution is called liquid siliceous 
potash, or improperly liquid of flints. 

To prepare this liquid, take one part of silex, reduced 
to a fine powder (or pure sand,) and three or four parts of 
potash ; put these two substances into a crucible which 
must be only half filled, and place the crucible in the 
fire. As soon as the matter erilers into fusion, it puffs 
up considerably, and continues to swell till the alcali has 
dissolved the silex. The crucible is to be kept uncovered 
as long as the effervescence lasts ; but when it is over, 
cover the crucible, and augment the heat till the .whole 
fuses quietly. The contents are then poured out on a 
dry iron plate or stone j the matter as it cools becomes 
hard, and assumes the appearance of glass. This matter 
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when pulverized and dissolved, by pouring water over it, 
forms liquid siliceous potash. It is decomposable by acidt, 
and pure siliceous eaith may be obtained from it in that 
way as mentioned before. 

EXFEKIHENX III* 

Potash acts very^ powerfully upon animal substances. 

Immerse a slip of woollen cloth, or apiece of muscular 
fleshy into a concentrated solution of potash \ the aniaaal 
substance will soon become destroyed, and form with the 
potash a homogeneous, compounds 

Experiment IV. 

Potash has a strong afjinityfor sulphur. 

When equal parts of potash and sulphur are triturated 
together in a glass mortar, the sulphur soon acquires a 
green colour, the mass becomes pasty, its temperature is 
raised, and a sulphuret of potash is obtained. 

Experiment V. 

Potash and snow produce a great degree of cold. 

When four parts of crystallized potash reduced to pow- 
der, and three of uncompressed snow, are hastily mingled 
together, the mixture becomes fluid, and an intense de- 
gree of cold is produced, which under proper circum- 
stances is— 51<> Fahn 

Experiment VL 

Potash and dense acids produce a great degree of heat. 

If equal weights of potash freed from its water of crys- 
tallization by fusion, and dense sulphuric acid are mingled 
together, a great degree of heat will be instandy produced, 
and a flash of light will be seen to pervade the mixture if 
the experiment be made in the dark. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SODA. 

THE name of soda is given to the next alcali, which 
greatly resembles potash. Hitherto we are not better ac- 
quainted with the nature of soda than with that of potash, 
being equally uncertain whether it previously existed 
ready formed in the vegetable, or if it be a combina- 
tion of certain radicals effected during the process ^or 
obtaining it. 

Soda frequently occurs in the mineral kingdom, united 
with sulphuric, muriatic, and boracic acids ; it is also 
found in large quantities in £gypt, combined with carbonic 
acid. It appears to be deposited in large impure massiis, 
under the surface of the earth, in various countries, from 
which it is extracted by running water. Thus it is found 
after the spontaneous evaporation of the water, mixed 
with sand in the bottom of lakes in Hungary ; in the 
neighbourhood of Bilin in Bohemia ; and in Switzerland. 
It occurs also in China, and near Tripoli in Syria, Egypt, 
Persia, and India. It frequently oozes out of walls, and 
crystallizes on their surface. 

PROPERTIES OF SODA. 

Soda differs particularly from potash by the following 
properties. In the fire it is rather more fusible. When 
exposed to the contact of the air it attracts water and 
carbonic acid; but it does not liquefy like potash, it 
merely acquires a pasty consistence, and at last crumbles 
into powder. It is not altered by light. It attracts sul< 

VOL. II. K k 
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{»hur and sulphurated hidrogen more feebly. It adhered 
ess strongly to the acids. It fuses and dissolves alumine 
more easily. All its other properties, its volatilization 
by a very high degree of heat, its 9crid causticity^ its so- 
luhility, its combinations with sulphur, &c. resemble 
those of potash. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SODA. 

Soda like potash is procured hy lixiyiation from the 
ashes of burnt plants, but only from those which grow 
upon the sea shores. The variety of plants employed for 
this purpose is very considerable. In Spain, soda is pro« 
cured from the different species of the saisola salicornia 
and batis maritima. The zostera maritima is burnt in 
some places on the borders of the Baltic. Id this coun- 
try we bum the various species of fuci; and in France 
they burn the chenopodium maritinmm. 

The soda thus procured is more or 1^*6 pure according 
to the nature of the particular plant from which it is ob- 
tained. The greatest part, however, is a true carbonate 
of soda * 

In order to obtain it in a itate of purity, ttie carbonate 
of soda must be treated like potash of commerce widi 
lime and ardent spirit, as described before. 

1lEMARR...«It is curious that some plants, which lA 
their native soil yield only potash, afford also soda if they 
are cultivated in the neighbourhood of die sea, or on land 
bccasionally inundated by it* 

SECT. n. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF SODA. 

EipPERIHENT h 

Method of distinguishing soda from potash. 

Let fall into a solution of the alcali to be investigated 
a few grains of oxalic acid ; for this acid ibrms with pot* 

« The roeUiods of preptrm; sods Ibr the EngGsb nsrkett we hsire 
stated in Nicholson's Joornsl, for Aogast, 1802. 
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asfi oxalate of potash, which is very soluble, and on the 
contrar)' with soda it produces oxalate ot soda, which is 
of a very difficult solubility. 

ExPERrMENT II. 

Formation of Soapk 

The combination of soda or potash with oils, or fat in 
general, fof ms the compound called soap. The union of 
oil, &c. with potash, affords those called soft soap ; the 
combiaatiiin of soda- with the same substances affords 
those called hard soap* It seems to be an established 
truth that potash combined with any kind of fat can only 
afford a soap, to which no cooling can give a hard con- 
sistency. The addition, however, of a certain quantity 
of soda, or even of muriate of soda, will produce «the ef- 
fect of consolidating it. The formation of white soap 
may be shown in the following manner : 

Let one part of lime (previously slacked) and two of 
soda be boiled in twelve parts of water for half an hour, 
filter the lisivium through a linen cloth (pouring back the 
fluid upon the cloth till it passes clear) and evaporate it 
till iu specific gravity be about 1.375, or, which is the 
same thing, till a phial which would contain one ounce of 
water will hold an ounce and three eighths of the fluid ; 
this having been done, soap may be made by mere mix* 
ture of this ley with olive oil, in the proportion of one 
part of the former with two of the latter, in a glass or 
stone-ware vessel. This mixture being beat up from 
time to time with a wooden spatula, soon becomes con- 
sistent, and if left to stand for four or five days, it forms 
a white hard soap. 

KEMAaiu..«In lavge manufactories the ley for making 
soap is made no stronger than to float a new-laid egg, 
when the workmen begm to form the mixture. The oil, 
or tallow, is first boiled with a weak ley until the whole 
is formed into a saponaceous compound. It is then kept 
boiling with a stronger ley until it acquires a considerable 
consistence, aad seems to be separating, from the fluid 
below. This separation is a very material part of the 
operation ; and to effect it completely a quantity of com- 
mon salt is added, the materials are continually boiled 
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for three or four hours, aad then the fire is withdrawn* 
The soap will now be found united at the top of the 
liquor, or what is called the wastC'ley^ which is of no 
further use, and is therefore drawn off. The soap is 
now melted for the last time with a ley, or even with 
water \ it is then allowed to cool for a short time, and af- 
terwards cast into wooden frames. The last melting is 
of considerable importance, as it gives the soap a compact 
appearance. 

The tallow for itiaking soap is reckoned good if 13 cwt« 
yield a ton of white soap. 

Mottled soap is made in a similar manner as the last ; 
the mottled appearance is given towards the end of the 
operation of boiling, by dispersing the ley through the 
soap, or by adding to it a quantity of a solution of sul- 
phate of iron, which by its decomposition deposits its 
oxid through the soap, and gives it an appearance of blue 
marble. In some manufactures the black oxid of manga^ 
nese is made use of for the same purpose. 

Yellow soap is made with tallow and resin ; and these 
are reckoned good, if 10 cWt. of tallow, and 3| cwt. of 
resin with the proper quantity of soda afford a ton of 
soap.* 

Soap of wool may be made by boiling shreds of woollen 
cloth of any kind with ley, till the whole has acquired a 
certain consistence. This kind of soap has been made 
and applied with success,f in several manufactures in 
France. 

An ammoniacal soap may be produced, by pouring a 
concentrated solution of muriate of ammonia into a solu- 
tion of common soap. 

A soap oflime^ barytesy and strontia^ may be formed, 
by pouring solutions of these alcalies into that of common 
sbap. These, together with the following terrene soapSf 
are insoluble, and possess no detergent properties. 

Amongst the earthy soaps those of magnesia and 
alumine are the principal. Soap of magnesia is produc- 
ed by mingling a solution of common soap with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of magnesia. Soap of alumine is obtain- 
ed by adding to a solution of soap a solution of alum of 
commerce. 

• Nicholson's Journal. 4to edition, 1779, No. XXVIII. p. 108. 
t Annales de Chimie, XXI. 27. 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF STRONTIA. 

STRONTI A was for some time confounded with bary- 
tes. Indeed a great many of its properties are so similar to 
it j that every thing which has been said of the latter will 
apply to strontia. It approaches to barytes as soda ap- 
proaches to potash. Klaproth and Dr. Hope, in the year 
1793, were the first who established its peculiar nature. 

Strontia exists in a fossil state, and was first discovered 
at Strontian^ in Argyllshire in Scotland, from whence it 
^ takes its name. It is found united to carbonic acid, form- 
ing what is termed carbonate of strontia. This mineral is 
somewhat transparent, but it has in general a yellow or 
greenish tinge. Combined with sulphuric acid, it con- 
stitutes the mineral called sulphate of strontia. This fossi 
is of a reddish or flesh colour ; it has been found lately 
by Mr. Clayfield, in the vicinity of Bristol, and has also 
been met with in Pennsylvania* 

PROPERTIES OF STRONTIA. 

Strontia in a state of purity has a caustic taste, it changes 
blue vegetable colours green, and unites oil with water. 
It attracts caibonic acid strongly from the atmosphere, 
becomes slacked and swells up. it heats much and hardens 
strongly with water. It is not fusible by the blow-pipe, 
but becomes extremely phosphorescent. It tinges the 
flame of burning bodies carmine-red if moisture be pre- 
sent. It is soluble in 200 parts of water at the common 
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temperature ; boiling water dissolves it readily ; and the 
solution on cooling shoots into regular crystals : these are 
thin quadrangular plates, sometimes square, oftener pa- 
rallelograms. It has a great attractioirfor acids, but ad- 
heres to them with less force than barytes, and even with 
less than potash and soda. It combines with combustible 
bodies, such as sulphur^ phosphorus, &c. It is not poi- 
sonous to animals* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING STRONTIA, 

Strontia may be obtained from its native combinations 
by processes similar to those by which barytes is obtain- 
ed. It may also be procured by exposing the native car- 
bonate of strontia to heat : care, however, must be taken 
not to have the fire too strong, as the strontia in that case 
attacks the earthen crucible; the former methods are 
therefore preferable. In order to obtain it from sulphate 
of strontia> let a quantity of this mineral be reduced to 
powder ; mix it with about one-sixth part of its weight of 
charcoal powder^ and keep it for some hours red hot in a 
crucible. Then dissolve the mass ia water, and pour ni- 
tric acid into the solution so long as a precipitate eiisues. 
The solution is then to be filtered, evaporated till a strong 
pellicle appears, and suffered to crystallize. These crys- 
tals of nitrate of strontia may then be decomposed by ex* 
posing them to heat till all the nitric acid is driven off, 
which may be known by holding a piece of ignited char- 
coal over the fused nitrate ; if the flame of the charcoal 
does not become enlarged^ the acid is dispelled. In order 
to obtain it crystallized, it may be dissolved in boiling 
water, evaporated, and suffered to cooL 

SECT. XL 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER. 

TIES OF STRONTIA. 

Experiment I. 

Strontia tinges the flame of burning bodies carmine'red, 

THIS may be shown by dissolving either strontia, 
or nitrate, or muriate of strontia in ardent spirit, and 
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setting fire to the solution, which will bum with a car- 
mine-red flame* 

Rem ARK... .The experiment is best performed by moist- 
ening the strontia with ardent spirit in a silver spoon, 
setting fire to the mixture, and holding it while burning 
over the flame of a candle, in order to cause a quick and 
rapid combustiout 

R£MA&c.«It is curious that moisture is absolutely ne- 
cessary, £br if the akali be totally deprived of water by 
heat it does not produce this effect. 

A beautiful red fire may also be produced by mixing 
oBc part of nitrate of strontia with two or three parts of 
diarcoal powder, and setting fire to the mixture with 
a red-hot coal or pdcer. 

Experiment II. 

Strontia combines with sulphur* 

fSuiphuret of Strontia. J 

If equal parts of strontia and sulphur are mingled to- 
gether and exposed to a red heat, the substances unite, 
and form a sulphuret of strontia of a yellowish brown 
colour. 

When water is poured on sulphuret of strontia, and the 
solution is evaporated, hydro*sulphuret of strontia is ob- 
tained in a crystalline state, and a hydrogenated sulphuret 
of strontia remains in the solution* 

Experiment IIL 
Strontia combines with phosphorus* 

fPhosphuret of Strontia. J 

If six parts of strontia be mixed with one of phospho- 
rus in an iron or earthen tube closed at one end, and the 
piixture be heated gradually to a dull red heat, a combina- 
tion takes place accompanied with a flash of light, as first 
noticed by Dr. Thompson. This phosphuret decom- 
poses water, like the phosphuret of lime, discovered by 
Dr. Pearson. 
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El^PERIMENT IV. 

Strontia combines with oxigenated muriatic acid ; the de* 
composition ofwhich^ by sulphuric acid^ is accompanied 
-with a vivid emission of light and increase of tempera* 
ture. 

This curious fact was first noticed by Messrs. Davy 
and Clayfield.^ In order to form oxigenated muriate of 
strontia, let a stream of oxigenated muriatic acid gas pass 
through a saturated heated solution of strontia in water 
till it is neutralized^ which may be known by the solution 
having acquired an orange colour. On pouring into this 
fluid a quantity of sulphuric acid, a great increase of tein« 
perature takes place, accompanied with a vivid emission 
of light. But no light is developed, if the acid be poured 
upon dry oxigenated muriate of strontia. 

• West Country Contpib. p. IIL 
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SECT. I. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF LIME. 

THIS substance we have transferred from the class of 
earth, and placed it among the alcalies ; for it possesses all 
the characteristic properties of these bodies in a striking 
manner, its sparing solubility in water only excepted* 

Lime is found in great abundance in nature, though 
never pure, or in an uncombined state. It is always 
united to an acid, and very frequently to the carbonic acid, 
as in chalk, common lime-stone, marble, calcareous spar, 
&c. It is contained in the waters of the ocean ; it is found 
in vegetables ; and is the basis of the bones, shells, and 
other hard parts of animals. Its combination with sul- 
phuric acid is known by the name of sulphate of lime 
(g'ypsumj or plaister of Paris.) Combined with fluoric 
acid it constitutes fluate of lime, or Derbyshire spar. 

PROPERTIES OF LIME. 

Lime is in solid masses, of a white colour, moderately 
hard, but easily reducible to powder. Its taste is bitter, 
urinous, and burning. It changes blue cabbage juice to a 
green. It is unalterable by the heat of our furnaces. It splits 
and falls into powder in the air, and loses its strong taste. 
It is augmented in weight and in size, by slowly absorbing 
water from the atmosphere. Its specific gravity is 2.3. 
It combines with phosphorus by heat. It unites to 
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sulphur both in the dry and humid way. It absorbs 
sulphurated hidrogen gas. It unites with some of the 
metallic oxids. Its slacking by water is attended with heat, 
hissing, splitting, and swelling up, while the water is 
partly consolidated and partly converted into vapour ; and 
the lime is reduced into a very voluminous dry powder, 
when it has been sprinkled with only a small quantity of 
water. It is soluble when well prepared in 300 parts of 
water. It unites to acids. It renders silex and alumine 
fusible, and more particularly these two earths together. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING LIME. 

Since the carbonic acid may be separated from the 
native carbonate of lime, ;th}s becomes a means of exhi- 
biting the lime in a state of tolerable purity. For this 
purpose, introduce into a porcelain or earthen retort, or 
rather into a tube of green glass, well ,x:oa ted over with 
lute, and placed across a furnace, some poyrdered Carara 
marble, or oyster-shell powder. Adapt to its lower ex- 
tremity a bent tube of glass conveyed Under a bell. If 
we then heat the tube, we obtain carbonic acid gas ; and 
lime yrill be found remaining in the tube or retort. 

R£MARK....The burning of lime in the large way 
depends on the disengagement of the carbonic acid by 
heat: and, as lime is infusible in our furnaces, there 
would be no danger from too violent a heat, if the native 
carbonate of lime were perfectly pure ; but as this is sel- 
'dom the case, ah extreme degree of heat produces a com- 
mencement of vitrification ;n the mixt stone, and ena- 
bles it to preserve its solidity, and it no longer retains 
the qualities of lime, for it is covered with a sort of 
crust which prevents the absorption of the water when 
it is attempted to be slacked. This is called over-burnt 
lime. 

R£HARK....It is probably owing to the first circum- 
stance thgit the lime prepared by lord Stanhope is so far 
superior to that met with in general. 

In order to obtain lime in a state* of great purity, the 
following method may be had recourse to : 

Take Carara marble, or oyster-shells, reduce them to 
powder, and dissolve the powder in pure acetous acid ^ pre- 
cipitate the solution by carbonate of ammonia. Let the 
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1 Precipitate subside, wash it repeatedly in distilled water, 
et it diy, and then expose it to a white heat for some 
hours* 

RATioNALB««.«The acetous acid in this operation unites 
to the lime and forms acetite of lime, disengaging at the 
same time the carbonic acid, which flies off in the gazeous 
state : on adding to the acetite of lime carbonate of am*- 
monia, acetite of ammonia and an artificial carbonate of 
lime are formed ; from the latter the carbonic acid is again 
expelled by exposure to heat, and the lime is left behind 
in a state of perfect purity. 



SECT. IL 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THE PROPER- 

TIES OF LIME. 

m 

£XP£RIM£NT L 

tAme condenses water rapidly^ with an increase of 

temperature* 

THIS may be shown by sprinkling a little water on 
some fresh burnt lime. The above-mentioned phenomena 
will take place, and the lime will fall into powder, llie 
degree of heat produced, if a large piece of lime be slack- 
ed, is even sufficient to set fire to a brimstone match, if 
the latter be introduced into the crack of it. For similar 
reasons, vessels loaded with lime have been set on fire. 

EXPEBIMENT II. 

Lime has a strong attraction for carbonic acid. 

If we bring ajar filled with carbonic acid gas in contact 
with lime-water, and agitate thelatteri, a rapid diminution 
will ensue, and the lime water become milky. It may 
also be shown by letting a current of carbonic acid gas 
pass into lime-water* 

RATioMALE....The carbonic acid unites with the dis- 
solved lime, and forms carbonate of lime, which on ac- 
count of its insolubility is precipitated. 
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R£HARK....Though lime satutated with carbonic acid 
forms an insoluble compound, yet when 8uper«aaturated 
with it the product is re-dissolved, as will be evident from 
the following 

Experiment III. 
Lime sur-saturated with carbonic acid is soluble in rvater. 

Add to a jar about one-fourth filled with lime-water^ 
gradually, a very small quantity of ^ater impregnated with 
carbonic acid ; a milkiness will ensue, because tfie carbcmic 
acid forms with the lime an insoluble compound* On 
adding more of the water, and shaking the jar as these 
additions are made, the milkiness at last disappears, and 
the whole precipitate becomes re-dissolved. Hence it is 
evident that lime, with a small quantity of carbonic acid, 
is insoluble ; and, with a larger quantity, becomes again 
dissolved in water. 

The carbonate of lime dissolved by an excess of acid ii 
again separated, when this excess is driven oif. Thus 
boiling, which expels the super-abundant acid, again pre- 
cipitates the carbonate. 

R£MARK....It is thus that nature dissolves calcareous 
masses, which have been collected and deposited by the 
waters. When the waters, by their exposure to the air, 
lose that quantity of carbonic acid which favoured the 
solution of the lime, deposits are farmed, and hence the 
stalactites and incrustations found in caverns, springs, &c» 
and even the foliaceous calcareous strata of rocks, which 
without doubt have been held in solution. 

When these waters suddenly lose the acid which was 
essential to the solution, there is an irregular precipitation; 
hence those tender calcareous cellular stones, and perhaps 
also the spongy tuji: but if the evaporation of the car- 
bonic acid takes place slowly, it produces crystallizations, , 
such as stalactites^ &c. All this, therefore, proves that 
carbonate of lime is not dissolved in water but by an ex- 
cess of carbonic acid. 

Experiment IV. 

Lime absorbs carbonic acid and water from the atmosphere* 

Lime-water remains unchanged in well-closed vessels ; 
l)ut when exposed to the open air it becomes covered with 
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a thin pellicb, wKtehf on becoming dicker, bveaka and 
falls to the bottom, making room for another ne^^ cruat, 
tiH at last all the Ume ia separated. 

RATioNALE...«The cause of the alterations whidi tha 
lime-water undergoes when exposed to the air originates 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, being power- 
fully attracted by the lime dissolved in the water, which 
thus becomes converted into an insoluble carbonate of 
lime* 

The same changes take place with lime itself when in 
contact with common air : it first attracts moisture and 
then carbonic acid; and being thereby gradually slacked, 
it swells up, splits, falls to pieces, and loses its sharp 
taste. Its weight is increased, and it becomes effervescent. 
It sensibly returns to the state of carbonate of lime. The 
greater the humidity of the air, the speedier these pheno- 
mena take place, and are the more striking. During this 
gradual slacking, heat is perceptible, by the absorbed water 
losing its caloric It feels therefore warm, and a ther- 
mometer immersed in it rises considerably, abpve the tem'* 
perature of the surrounding medium. 

EXPEKIMSMT V. 

'Lime is soluble in water ^ it tinges blue vegetable c^laurs^ 

green* 

When more water is added to time than is necessary to 
•lack it, it becomes at last dissolved. About 300 parts of 
water are required for one of lime. This solution is 
known by the name of lime-water. It has a pungent, 
alcaline taste ; on adding it to an infusion of cabbage, or 
violets, it changes their blue colour into green. 

Experiment VI. 

Ume unites to sulphur both in the dry and humid way. 

This has been noticed already. See sulphuret of lime. 

R£MARK....SuIphuret of lime has lately been proposed 
for bleaching, by Professor Higgins of Dublin. 1 ne al- 
ternate immersion of the cloth in the oxigenated muriatic 
acid, and in a diluted solution of sulphuret of lime, is said 
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to produce the same effect as the alternate application of 
the acid, and of a solution of potash or soda. 

The combination of lime with phosphorus by heat)ha^* 
been noticed. See phosphuret of lime. 

Experiment VIL 

lAme fuses -with silex and alumine at high temperatures* 

Though lime is perfectly infusible as well as silex^ yet 
if they are heated together they will become fused, pro- 
vided the proportion of the former be considerably greater 
than that of the latter. Mixed with a third of its 
weight of alumine, the mass may likewise be fused with 
facility. 

A mixture of these three substances fuses much easier 
and more completely than lime with either of them singly ; 
thus, one part of lime and one of alumine may bring into 
fusion two, and even two parts and a half of silex. 

PREPARATION OF MORTAft & CEMENTS. 

Lime forms the principal part>of the mortar or cement, 
used for connecting stones and bricks in buildings. It is 
generally made of lime, sand, and water. Its hardening 
is a species of crystallization, owing to a slow absorption 
of carbonic acid and water. No certain proportion of 
lime, silex, and water, for forming mortar, is adhered to 
in this country ; we are informed, however, that in the 
best mortar one part of lime and two of sand are general- 
ly mixt with so much water as is sufficient to give it a 
certain consistence. The lime, the sand, and the water, 
require to be very much beaten together, in order to pro- 
duce an intimate mixture and combination of them in 
their minutest particles, without which the mortar cannot 
possibly answer the intended purpose. 

Water cement^ or mortar which has the property of 
hardening underwater, may be prepared according to 
Guy ton,* by mixing together four parts of blue clay, six 
of black oxid of manganese, and nine of carbonate of lime. 
This mixture is to be heated to a white heat, in order to 
decompose the carbonate of lime ; it is then mixed with 

* AQiMkles de Chimie^ XXXVII, p. 259. 
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60 parts of sand, and formed into mortar with a suffici- 
ent quantity of water* 

Dr. Bryan Higgins has found that burnt bones improve 
the common mortar very much ; and as the mortar pre- 
pared according to his direction is certainly the best that 
can be proposed, we shall shordy notice the composition 
of it. I'ake 56 parts of washed coarse sand^ whose sin- 
gle grains do not exceed ^ part of an inch in diameter, 
and 42 oi fine sand. Mix and wet them with lime wa- 
ter, add gradually 14 parts of slacked lime, beat it well 
together, and lastly^ add a like quantity of powdered 
bone-ashes« 
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AMMONIA is very different from all the pre- 
ceding alcaltes by its great volatility ; its irritating and 
pungent odour ; its easy decomposition and recomposi- 
tion, and consequently its well-known nature* We are 
not capable of producing it pure in the solid form ; but 
it always appears either combined with water, in a liquid 
state (liquid ammonia) or in the state of gas. It forms 
the prussic acid with ignited charcoal. It dissolves phos- 
phorus and sulphur. It neither acts nor is acted upon 
by any terrene substance. It has greatly assisted the 
progress of modem chemistry in the knowledge of ani- 
mal matters. Its nature and properties have been fully 
investigated under the article ammoniaccU gas. 
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SECT. I. 

THE physical properties of water are well known ; 
many of them have been examined already. The object 
of the present part is, to show that water is a compound 
of two simple bodies, namely, oxigen and hidrogen, and 
that it may be decomposed into, and re-produced from 
them alternately. 

DECOMPOSITION OF WATER BY CHEMI- 
CAL AGENCIES. 

Take a gun-barrel, the breech of which has been re- 
moved, and fill it with iron-wire, coiled up in a spiral 
form. To one end of the barrel adapt a small glass re- 
tort, partly filled with water » and to the other a bent 
glass tube, the open end of which terminates under the 
shelf of the pneumatic trough. Let the barrel be placed 
in such a manner across a furnace, that the end to which 
the retort is luted be a little elevated. Then light a fire 
in the furnace, and, when the gun»barrel has become 
red-hot, apply a lamp under the retort containing the 
water. The steam ot this fluid will thus pass through 
the red-hot iron barrel, and become decomposed, its 
oxigen unites with the iron, and its hidrogen becomes 
liberated in the form of gas, and may be collected in the 
pneumatic trough. 

The same experiment may be repeated, substituting a 
coated glass or earthen tube for a gun-barrel,>^nd weigh- 
ing die iron wire accurately before and after the experi- 
ment. The wire will be found to have gained weight, 
in proportion to the quantity of oxigen which formed the 
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tvaten If this weight be added to that of the hidrogen 
gas it will make up exactly the weight of the water that 
has disappeared* 

From experiments of this kind, conducted with the 
utmost accuracy, as well as from synthetic investigations^ 
it appears that water is composed of 85 parts of oxigen, 
and 15 of hidrogen by weight very nearly. But as hidro- 
gen gas is at least eleven times lighter than common air, 
the proportion of gases, by vohime, required to' form 
water, is about two of hidrogen to one of oxigen. 

Remark.. ..Water may be decomposed in a similar 
apparatus, by distilling it over red-hot charcoal instead 
of iron wire ; but in this case the oxigen of the water 
combines with part of the charcoal and forms carbonic 
acid gas, white 'its hidrogen unites to another portion of 
the charcoal, and produces carbonated hidrogen' gas. 

DECOMPOSITION OF WATER BY ELECTRT- 
CITY AND GALVANISM. 

Water has also been decomposed by the agency of 
electricity and galvanism.^ If uninterrupted electrical 
discharges be made to pass through a quantity of water, 
part of it is decomposed into oxigen and hidrogen gases, 
and the mixture of these gases may be again inflamed by 
the electric spark so as to produce water. 

This fact was first discovered by a society of Dutch 
chemists ; and the principal circumstance in the experi- 
ment is, the transmission of electrical shocks, through a 
confined portion of water. The apparatus employed in 
this experiment by Messrs. Dieman and Van Troostwyk 
is a glass tube, about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and 12 inches long; one of the ends of which is sealed 
hermetically, a gold wire being inserted at this end, and 
projecting about an inch and a half within the tube. 
About the distance of five-eighths of an inch from the 
extremity of this, another wire is to be fixed, which may 
extend to the open end of the tube. The tube is next to 
be filled with distilled water, and to be placed inverted 
in a vessel of the same* When thus disposed, electrical 
shocks are to be passed, between the two ends of the 
wire, through the water ; and if these shocks be suf- 
ficiently strong, bubbles of air will be formed at each ex- 
plosion, and will ascend, till the upper part of the wire 
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is uncovered by the water. As soon as this is eflPected^ 
the next shock that is passed -sets fire to the sur ; and the 
water r^ses again in the tube, a very small quantity of 
gas reioaining. Now as hidrogen and oxigen gases^ in a 
state of admixture, are the .only ones that are capable of 
inflaming by the electric shock ; and as there is nothing 
in the tube, besides water, that can afford them in this 
experiment, we may safely infer, that the evolved hidror 
gen and oxigen gases arise from decomposed water. 

An improved apparatus, exhibiting the same experir 
ment with less trouble to the operator, has been invented 
by Mr. Cutbbertson, and may be seen described and fi- 
gured in Dr. Pearson's paper, in the Phil. Trans, for 
)r9r, or in Nicholson^s Joumsd, Vols. 1. and 2. 

We are likewise indebted to Dr. WoUaston for decom- 
posing water in a more commodious manner than the 
former methods, which require a powerful electrical ma- 
chine, and considerable labour. It is as follows : 

Let two fine gold wires be fixed in separate small glass 
tubes by fusion ; and let the end of these tubes be ground 
^way till the very section or extremity of each wire is 1 tid 
bare : let the other end of each tube be furnished with 
a larger wire connected with a metallic ball, which wire 
communicates with the gold wire within. These two 
tubes are then fixed by fusion in a larger glass tube, pro- 
vided with a conical drawn aperture, through which it 
can be filled with water, all but a small vacuity or bubble, 
and then sealed. The app(u*atu8 is then complete ; and 
if a stream of electricity Or galvanism be passed through 
it, the water is decomposed. The apparatus will be more 
eyident from the following sketch s 




The method of decomposing water by galvanism was 
discovered by Messrs. Nicholson and Carlisle, in the 
year 1801. This discovery will, in point of importance, 
for ever remain among the first discoveries that have 
been made in philosophical chemistry. Nothing more 
is necessary for that purpose than to take a narrow glass 
tube 3 or 4 inches longr fit each end with a cork, pene? 
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trated by a piece of slender iron wire, and fill the tube 
with water. Let the ends of the two wires be distant 
from each other about three-fourths of an inch ; and let 
the one be made to communicate with the bottom of the 
galvanic pile, the other with the top. On maknig this 
communication^ bubbles of air will form, and ascend to 
the top of the tube ; the wire being rapidly joxidated^ In 
this experiment, the water is decomposed ; its oxigen 
unites with the iron, and its hidrogen appears in the state 
of gas. 

If this experiment be made with the substitution, for 
iron, of some metal that is not oxidated by water, as gold 
for example, we obtain a mixture of hidrogen and oxigen 
gases, as in the experiment of Messrs. Dieman and Van 
Troostwyk. 

SECT. II. 

RE-COMPOSITION OF WATER. 

IT is, however, not sufficient to decompose water intp 
its constituent principles, oxigen and hidrogen, to pro* 
duce complete conviction ; we must re-compose it with 
the principles which resulted from its decomposition: 
happily, modern chemistry has enabled us to accomplish 
this. 

It has been' proved already that oxigen and hidrogen 
gases, when fired in proper proportions, produce a quan- 
tity of water, equal in weight to the two gases employed ; 
it is,, therefore, obvious, that by thus exploding repeat- 
edly portions of a mixture of these gases, a considerable 
quantity of water will at last be produced. This being 
established, it would be superfluous to dwell upon it fur- 
ther. 

To form ttie combustion of oxigen and hidrogen gases, 
for the production of water, conveniently, some particu- 
lar kinds of apparatus have been invented* A simple 
contrivance, for showing the formation of it, we have 
noticed already ; but the cheapest, most convenient, and 
most simple apparatus for that purpose has been invented 
by Mr. .. uihbertson, of which a description and draw- 
ing has been given in Nicholson's Journal, (4th ediu) 
vol. i. p. 235. 
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FORMATION OF ACIDS. 

ACCORDING to the theory of Lavoisier all acids 
c<2nsist of a certain base united to oxigen, which is con- 
sidered to be the cause of acidity. We are acquainted 
with the bases of the sulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, arse- 
nic, &c« acids: we know that hidrogen, carbon, and 
oxigen, form the bases of the titric, malic, oxalic, 
acetic, gallic, and all the rest of the acids called vegetable; 
and that the same substances, in combination wiui nitro* 
gen, constitute those called on/ma/ acids, such as prussic, 
&c« But we are totally unacquainted with the radicals 
of the muriatic, boracic, and fluoric acids; they must 
therefore be analogically considered as simple bodies in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

We have divided the acids into three classes, viz. 

1. Acids whose bases are unknown, or undecompos- 
able acids. 

2. Acids composed of two bases* 

3. Acids composed of more than two bases. 

The bases which become acid by the union of oxigen 
are capable of being united to it in various degrees. 
When the oxigenation is complete they are called perfect 
acids* But if they are not saturated with oxigen, they 
mostly appear in a state of less acidity. In the new 
nomenclature the termination IC is given to the complete 
oxigenation of these bodies, and the termination QUS 
when they present themselves in an imperfect state of 
combination with oxigen Hence by the name of sulphuric 
acid, we mean sulphur completely saturated with oxigen ; 
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and I^ the name 8ulphurf0u«acid, we understsmd sulphur 
Bot saturated with oxigen., 

GENERAL PHYSICiVL PROPERTIES OF 

ACIDS.' 

Acids are either in the solid, liquid, or gazeous statet 
They excite a peculiar sensation on the palate called ^^ur. 
They change most of the blue vegetable colours red. 
Most of them unite to water in all proportions, and many 
of them have so strong an attraction for that fluid, as to 
be incapable of appearing in the solid form. They all 
combine with alcalies 90 strongly as to disengage them 
from many other substances. l*hey mix with the earthy 
and metallic substances, and form combinations attended 
with numerous interesting phenomena ; upon the due ex- 
planation of which a great part of the science of chemistry 
depends. 

Rem ARK....It must be noticed, hon^eyer, that every acid 
does not possess all the properties l^er^ enumerated ; but 
all possess a sufficient number to distinguish them from 
other substances, and this is the only purpose which 
artificial arrangement can possibly answer. 
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MURIATIC acid exists in the gazeous state, and 
forms muriatic acid gas, which has been considered al- 
ready. The basis of this acid is unknown* 

PROPERTIES OF MURIATIC ACID. 

Liquid muriatic acid, or water impregnated with ma- 
riatic acid gas, is a colourless, very odorous, and pungent 
fluid. It emits copious white ftimes in contact with 
moist atmospheric air; these fumes are muriatic acid 
gas that escapes from it, and condenses again by combin- 
ing with the humidity of the air. If a wide*mouthed 
bottle containing strong muriatic acid be opened, and the 
hand brought near its orifice, a sensible warmth is per- 
ceived, which arises from the combination of the acid 
gas with the water of the atmosphere. Liquid muriatic 
acid is unalterable by any known combustible body. It 
disengages the carbonic, phosphoric, and sulphureous 
acids from all their combinationSf but it is constantly ex- 
pelled by the action of the sulphuric acid. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING MURIATIC ACID. 

Muriatic acid is best obtained by decomposing muriate 
of soda or common salt, by means of sulphuric acid, in 
the following manner : 

Put into a tubulated retort, lodged in a sand-heat, or 
supported over a lamp, and connected with Pepys's dis- 
tillatory vessel, or Woulf 's bottles, every one containing 
a small quantity of distilled water, three parts of muriate 
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of soda, and pour on it one of sulphuric acid very gradu- 
ally, or rather let it be suffered to drop iHto the retort, by 
means of a hydrostatic funnel fastened into its tubu- 
lure. Muriatic acid gas will be plentifully disengaged, 
which passes through the neck of the retort, and becomes 
absorbed by the water. . When the water in the first bot« 
tie is fully saturated it absorbs no more, and becomes 
cold, being considerably heated by ilie absorption of the 
gas ; but the gas continues to pass into the next bottles, 
and heats the water they contain. The water thus im- 
pregnated with muriatic acid gas is called muriatic acid. 
R»<HARK«...If sulphuric acid diluted with an equal 
quantity, by weight, of water, be made use of in this pro- 
cess, tlie apparatus of Pepys or Woulf may be dispensed 
with, and a common receiver may be used with safety. 

The salts formed by the combination of muriatic acid, 
with different bases, are called muriates. 

PROPERTIES OF MURIATES. 

These salts yield white vapours (muriatic acid gas) by 
the aflusion of sulphuric acid, and yellowish-green vapours 
(oxigenated muriatic acid gas) by nitric acid ; both at- 
tended with considerable effervescence. They are de» 
composed by solution of silver, and are volatile at high 
temperatures without decomposition. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MURIATES. 

Muriate of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, strontia, 
lime, magnesia, &c. may be obtained by dissolving the 
carbonates of these substances into muriatic acid, to per- 
fect saturation, evaporating the solution, and suffering it 
to crystallize. Muriate of iron may be produced by dis- 
solving iron filings in muriatic acid to saturation, evapo- 
rating the solution and crystallizing it. Muriate of tin, 
zinc, arsenic, and nickel, may be obtained in a similar 
manner. Muriate of lead is best prepared by pouring 
muriatic acid int6 a solution of nitrate of lead, the muri- 
ate of lead precipitates instantly. Muriate of gold is ob- 
tained by dissolving gold in nitro-muriatic acid. Muri- 
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ate of silver is formed by pouring muriatic acid into a 
solution of nitrate of silver. Muriate pf copper is pro- 
duced, according to Chenevix, by mixing 54.5 parts of 
black oxid of copper, and 50 parts of copper obtained by 
precipitating that metal from its solution, by a plate of 
iron, and putting this mixture with muriatic acid into a 
well-stopped phial ; the solution will then contain muriate 
of copper. Muriate of mercury has been noticed already. 
Muriate of bismuth is obtained by dissolving this metal 
in nitro>miiriatic acid* Muriate of antimony is formed 
in a similar manner. 
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THE composition of this acid is alsa unknown. It 
exists united to soda in the salt called borax, or sub- 
borate of soda. United to lime and magnesia, it forms the 
mineral called borate of lime. 

PROPERTIES OF BORACIC ACID- 

Boracic acid appears in brilliant, glittering, white, hex« 
ahedral scales, son and unctuous to the touch. Its taste is 
bitterish, with a slight degree of acidity. ' It is soluble in 
alcohol, which it causes to bum, when set on fire, with a 
...green flame, surrounded with a white one. It is of dif- 
' ficult solubility in cold water, but is easily dissolved in 
boiling water. When heated strongly it fuses into glass. 
If heated with water it is carried up by the aqueous va- 
pour. It has no action on combustible bodies. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING BORACIC ACID. 

1, Dissolve any quantity of sub-borate of soda in 
boiling water, and add to this solution sulphuric acid, 
by a little at a time, till the solution be rather more 
than saturated. Then evaporate it slowly to one-third, 
and set it aside to cool ; white scales will be deposited, 
which are boracic acid. After all the acid has been crys« 
tallized out of the solution, the salt must be re-dissolved, 
re^rystallized, and lastly washed in distilled water, drain- 
ed on filtering paper, and then .(|ried. 
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2. Boracic acid may likewise be obtained by sublima* 
don, from two parts of sur-saturated borate of soda, one 
of sulphuric acid, and one of water. 

The union of bdr&crc acid with different bases forms 
salts, caUed borates. 

PROPERTIES OF BORATES. 

Borates are vitrifiable by heat, but they are not altered 
by combustible bodies. When concentrated solations of 
them are boiled with sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acid, 
they are decomposed, and deposit on cooling brilliant 
lamellated crystsus of boracic acid. 

m 

METHODS OF OFFAINING BORATES. 

Borate of soda, potash, or ammonia, may be formed by 
neutralizing these alcalies, with a concentrated solution of 
boracic acid. 

Borate of lime is produced by adding a strong solution 
of boracic acid to lime water. Borate of magnesia is ob- 
tained by dissolving magnesia in boracic acid. Borate of 
alumine is formed by mingling a solution of borate of soda 
and sulphate of alumine. Borate of silver may be formed 
by pouring a solution of common borax into a solution of 
nitrate of silver. Borate of mercury is obtained in a like 
manner. Borate of copper is precipitated by mixing a 
solution of borax with sulphate of copper. 

Borate of iron, borate of lead, borate of zinc, and 
borate of nickel, may be formed by adding a solution of 
borax of commerce to solutions of these metals in nitric or 
muriatic acid. The new compounds precipitate. 
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THIS is another acid of which the composition is 
unknown. It exists in a gazeous state, and forms 
fluoric acid gas. United to water it constitutes liquid 
fluoric acid. 

PROPERTIES OF FLUORIC ACID. 

The distinguishing property of fluoric acid is, its pow- 
er of dissolving and volatilizing silex. Its odour resembles 
muriatic acid. On being exposed to a moist atmospheric 
air, it emits white fumes. Its action upon all the inflam- 
mable substances is very feeble ; it does not afford oxigen 
to them. It has no action upon most of the metals, but it 
dissolves many of their oxids. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING FLUORIC ACID. 

Put one part of fluate of lime in coarse powder into 
a leaden or tin retort, and pour upon it two parts of sul- 
phuric acid. Lute the retort to a receiver of the same 
metal, containing one part of water, and apply a gentle 
heat. The fluoric acid gas disengaged will be absorbed 
by the water and form liquid fluoric acid, which must be 
kept in well-closed leaden or tin bottles, or phials coated 
within with wax or varnish. 

Fluoric acid united to different bases forms saline com- 
pounds, called FLU AT£8. 
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PROPERTIES OF FLUATES. 

Filiates may be. decomposed by the aiFusion of dense 
sulphuric acid ; but not by heat, or by combustible bodies. 
When strongly heated they become phosphorescent, 
emitting in the dark a lambent white light. 

R£icARK....The fluates of lime possess particularly 
this last property ; those fluates which exhibit the most 
lively and variegated colours constantly shine with a 
light inclining to the violet, with the single exception of 
the Siberian variety, which has been named chlorophane; 
and which, though of a violet colour, gives a phospho- 
rescence of a beautiful emerald green. It emits this light 
even under water, under oil, or in vacuo. When heated 
too strongly it ceases to shine altogether. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING FLUATES. 

Fluate of potash, soda, ammonia, or magnesia, may 
be prepared by saturating their carbonates with fluoric 
acid. 

Fluate of bary tes is precipitated by adding fluoric acid 
to the nitrate, or muriate of barytes. Fluate of strontia 
is prepared in a similar manner. 

Fluate of silex is produced by suffering fluoric acid 
to be in contact with silex. Fluate of iron is obtained 
by dissolving the red oxid of iron in fluoric acid. ^Fluate 
* of mercury, fluate of tin, and fluate of silver, are preci- 

pitated by dropping fluate of potash into the nitric or mu- 
riatic solutions of these metals. 
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THE name of oxigenized muriatic acid is given to the 
compound formed by the muriatic acid with oxigen* By 
this combination, however, the acid properties of the 
muriatic acid are not increased, as is the case with the 
other acids, but, on the contrary, diminished. 

Oxigenized muriatic acid exists in the state of gas, 
and as such has been considered already. When absorb- 
ed by water it forms liquid oxigenized muriatic acid. 

PROPERTIES OF OXIGENIZED MURIATIC 

ACID. 

Oxigenized muriatic acid, in a liquid form, is of a 
greenish-yellow colour* It has a styptic bitter taste, and 
a very suffocating odour. Instead of reddening blue vc» 
getable colours, it has the remarkable property of ren- 
dering them white. In high temperatures, when light 
is excluded, phosphorus remains unaltered in liquid oxi- 
genized muriatic acid ; but if light be admitted, the 
colour of the acid gradually disappears, and the phos- 
phorus is converted into phosphoric acid. It thickens 
oils and animal fats, and renders them less disposed to 
combine with alcalies. Its action upon the metals pre- 
sents phenomena extremely curious and important ; the 
oxigen of the acid unites with the metal, and. the pro- 
duced oxid is afterwards dissolved by the de-oxidated 
acid. 

For the rest of its properties, see oxigenized muriatic 
acid gas. 
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METHOD OF OBTAINING OXIGENIZED 

MURIATIC ACID. 

Put into a tubulated retort, supported over alamp, 
one part of black ozid of manganese reduced to a gross 
powder, and pour over it three parts of concentrated mu« 
riatic acid ; recline the retort in such a manner that the 
fluid which rises up into its neck may easily run back 
again into the body, and apply a receiver with a litde 
distilled water in it i the receiver must be luted to the 
retort by a fiUet of paper. When the effervescence, 
which instantly takes place on the affusion of the acid, 
ceases, apply a gentle heat. Oxigenized muriatic acid 
gas will be evolved, and the receiver become filled with 
yellow vapours, which are absorbed by the water. When 
the water has acquired a yellowish-green colour, the 
receiver may .be removed, and another one applied till 
no more gas is extricated. The process may be more 
elegantly conducted by joining the apparatus of Pepys 
to the distillatory vessel. The common muriatic acid 
which may arise is condensed in the first bottle, and the 
oxigenized muriatic acid gas unites to the water in the 
second, third, &c. 

The union of oxigenized muriatic acid with different 
bases forms salts, known by the name of oxigbnated 

MURIATES. 

PROPERTIES OF OXIGENATED MURIATES. 

These salts are distinguished from all the rest by yield- 
ing oxigen gas whenheated, and thus becoming converted 
into muriates. They detonate very violently by friction 
and percussion with the easily inflammable bodies. 

PREPARATION OF OXIGENATED MU- 
RIATES. 

Preparation of oxigenated muriate of potash. 

To prepare this salt, the usual materials for obtaining 
oxigenized muriatic acid gas are put into a retort con- 
nected with Pepys's apparatus. A solution of potash is 
put into the receivers, leaving the first empty, and thus 
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saturating the potash by passing a current of oxigenized 
muriatic acid gas through it* When the saturation is 
nearly complete the oxigenated muriate of potash sepa- 
rates in crystals. 

' When three parts of oxigenated muriate of potash and 
one of sulphur are triturated in a mortar, the mixture de- 
tonates violently ; the same effect is produced when the 
mixture is struck with a hammer on an anvil. Phospho- 
rus detonates with oxigenated muriate ef potash with a 
prodigious force. Similar effects are produced with 
other inflammable substances, or with metallic bodies. 
Some of them may be inflamed by the affusion of sulphu" 
ric or nitric acid. 

Remark.. ..It is singular that the oxigenized muriatic 
acid gas does not combine directly with the alcali, but 
suffers a partial decomposinon ; one part of it becomes 
actually converted into muriatic acid, and consequently 
forms muriate of potash ; the other part receives the 
oxigen with which the former parted, and combines with 
another portion of potash, forming a salt in which the acid 
exists, with a larger proportion of oxigen than in its usual 
state of oxigenated acid. This salt, therefore, is, pro- 
perly speaking, not an oxigenated muriate, but hyper'-ox" 
igenated muriate of potash. These singular combinations 
seem to be owing to the stronger attraction of the alcali to 
muriatic than to oxigenated muriatic acid, assisted by the 
attraction which the latter has for a still larger portion of 
oxigen* 

Oxigenated muriate of soda or lime may be obtained 
in a similar manner. The method of producing oxigen- 
ated muriate of strontia has been noticed before. 

Oxigenated muriate of copper is obtained by dissolving 
the oxid of copper in cold muriatic acid, or dissolving 
copper by heat in muriatic acid. Oxigenated muriate of 
iron is produced by dissolving the red oxid of iron in mu- 
riatic acid. Oxigenated muriate of tin is produced by 
passing oxigenated muriatic acid gas through a solution 
of muriate of tin. Oxigenated muriate of lead is ob- 
tained in a similar manner. 

NITRO-MURIATIC ACID. 

Nitro-muriatic acid is a mixed or compound acid ana- 
logous to the former. It was formerly known by the 
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name of aqtm regia. It is produced by adding muriatic 
acid to the nitric : one part of the former is generally 
added to two of the latter. 

During this combination an effervescence takes place, 
heat is liberated, and oxigenated muriatic acid gas be- 
comes evolved : this action may be assisted and prolong- 
ed by the application of heat* -The mixture assumes a 
yellow colour. It has the property of dissolving gold and 
platina. 

RATioNALE....The muriatic acid attracts part of the 
oxigen'of the nitric acid, thus converted partly into nitrous 
acid, and partly into nitrous gas ; whilst the simple muri- 
atic acid becomes converted, by this addition of oxigen, 
into oxigenated muriatic acid, or nitro-muriatic acid. 

REMARR....The same acid combination may be pro- 
duced by mingling together oxigenated muriatic acid and 
nitrous gas. 

' From what has been said before, it is obvious that the 
salts formerly called nitro-muriates cannot exist. 
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SULPHURIC ACID. 



PART LXXXIII. 



SULPHUR is capable of combining with two different 
proportions of oxigen : with the smaller quantity it forms 
sulphureous acid ; with the larger, sulphuric acid* The 
last of these is the subject of our first inquiry. 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHURIC ACID. 

Sulphuric acid is in the form of a dense liquid, slightly 
viscid ; it runs in striae j like oil, when poured from one 
vessel into another. Its specific gravity is in general i.85^ 
at least it is prepared of that strength in some of our 
manufactures. In its pare state it is colourless, and 
void of odour. It is of considerable fixity in the fire, 
and requires a strong heat for ebullition. On being 
mingled with water, heat is instantaneously evolved* It 
is not altered by oxigen, nitrogen, or hidrogen gases. It 
combinest with nitrous acid, and forms a compound 
which dissolves silver, but scarcely any other metal. It 
is decomposable by a number of inflammable substances 
which attract its oxigen. If brought in contact with any 
vegetable or animal matter, it is partially decomposed, 
and a quantity of carbon is disengaged, which gives the 
acid a brown or black colour. It oxidates and dissolves a 
number of the metals, either affording to them part of 
its oxigen, or enabling the metal to decompose the 
water which is present. It attracts water from the atmos- 
phere. 
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METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHURIC 

ACID. 

The processes employed for obtaining sulphuric acid 
nay be reduced to two, namely^ to unite sulphur to oxi- 
gen, or to separate the acid from its combinations met 
with in nature. 

llie first method is made use of in this country ; for 
which purpose peculiar buildings or apartments, with 
their insides lined with lead, are constructed. In these 
apartments sulphur is burnt, in order to absorb oxigen 
from the air during its combustion. But as the sulphur 
would not bum or become fully oxidated in a connned 
quantity of air, | to ^ of nitrate of potash is previously 
mixed with it in order to make it bum with vivacity, or 
to gain oxigen from the nitric acid. The sulphuric acid 
which is formed is absorbed by a stratum of water at the 
bottom of the chamber. The water, after being suffi- 
ciently impregnated, is exposed to heat in large glass 
retorts, so as to deprive the acid of the superfluous water, 
the sulphureous acid, and nitrous gas, with which it is 
mixed. 

RATioKALE«...The theory of this process has been 
noticed already. 

Rek ARK....The sulphuric acid obtained in this manner 
is not perfectly pure, but always contains small quantities 
of sulphate of lead and sulphate of potash ; from which it 
may be freed by re*distillation. 

Sulphuric acid united to alcalies, earths, &c. forms saline 
combinations called sulphates. 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHATES. 

All the sulphates are insoluble in alcohol. Their solu- 
tions are decomposed by a solution of barytes. They 
become converted into sulphurets by ignited charcosd 
at high temperatures, but ^ey are undecomposable by 
mere heat. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHATES. 

Sulphate of potash, soda, or ammonia may be obtained 
by saturating these alcalies with sulphuric acid, evapo- 
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rating the solution, and crytallizing it. Sulphate of mag- 
nesia and sulphate of alumine may be produced in a 
similar manner. Sulphate of lead may be obtained by 
pouring sulphuric acid into a solution of acetite of lead ; 
the sulphate of lead precipitates. Sulphate of zinc is pro- 
duced by dissolving this metal fh diluted sulphuric acid, 
and subsequent evaporation and crystallization. Sul- 
phate of nickel, sulphate of bismuth, anc} sulphate of 
cobalt, are produced by dissolving the metals, by the 
assistance pi heat, in sulphuric atfidy and proceeding as 
before. 

Sulphate of iron is obtained by dissolving iron filings 
in diluted sulphuric acid, evaporating the solution and 
subsequent crystallization. This salt, if exposed to the 
air, soon becomes covered with a yellowish crvnt, because 
it absorbs more oxigen and becomes partially converted 
into an oxi-sulphate of iron, which is of a red colour un- 
crystallizable, and soluble in alcohol ; it may be deprived 
of its excess of oxigen by passing a current of sulphurated 
hidrogen gas through it* 
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SULPHUREOUS ACID. 



PART LXXXIV. 



THIS constitutes the imperfect degree of oxigenation 
of sulphur i that is to say^ the sulphur is not fully satu- 
rated with oxigen. Sulphureous acid naturally exists in 
the gaze^ous state. 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHUREOUS ACID. 

The acid properties of sulphureous acid are not con- 
siderable. It does not redden blue vegetable colours, 
but, on the contrary, renders them white. It exerts 
little action on metallic substances, and has a feeble 
attraction for the alcalies and earths. It is exceedingly 
volatile, and .assumes the state of gas, if moisture be 
excluded. 

For a fuller account of this acid we refer our reader 
back to sulphureous acid gas. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHUREOUS 

ACID. 

1. To prepare sulphureous acid, take one part of mer- 
cury and four of concentrated sulphuric acid, put them 
into a retort, furnished with a receiver, and connected 
with Pepys's apparatus. The sulphureous acid gas which 
is disengaged is absorbed by the water in the vessel, and 
constitutes sulphureous acid. 

2. Sulphureous acid is likewise formed during the slow 
combustion of sulphur. See sulphur. 
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The salts formed by the combination of suIphureoQs 
acid with different bases are called sulphites. 

PROPERTIES OF SULPHITES, 

All the salts of this class yield sulphur, and are con- 
verted into sulphates by heat. The nitric and oxigenated 
muriatic acids also convert them into sulphates. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SULPHITES. 

Sulphite of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, or lime^ 
may be obtained by receiving a stream of sulphureous 
acid gas into a concentrated solution of the base employ- 
ed, and then evaporating it for crystallization. Sulphite 
of magnesia is produced by saturating carbonate of mag- 
nesia with sulphureous acid. Sulphite of ammonia and 
magnesia is obtained by mingling together solutions of 
sulphite of magnesia, and sulphite of ammonia. Sulphite 
of lead may be produced by dissolving carbonate of lead 
in sulphureous acid. Sulphite of bismuth and sulphite of 
antimony are precipitated by pouring sulphureous acid 
into muriate of antimony, or bismuth. Sulphite of iron 
may be formed in a direct manner. 
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WHEN phosphorus is unrted to oxigen the result is 
an acid, wmch varies according to the quantity of oxigett 
which jointe to the phosphorus. Phosphorus saturated 
with oxigeif forms phosphoric acid. 

PROPERTIES OF PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Phosphoric acid is capable of existing in a dry and 
crystallized state. When solid, and placed in contact 
with a small quantity of water, it dissolves, and aibrds 
a ponderous transparent fluid, void of odour. When 
exposed to heat it is rendered viscous ; it gradually be- 
comes more consistent, and loses its transparency. 
Lastly, when urged by a violent heat, in a silver or 
platina crucible, it melts into a transparent glass, which 
again attracts moisture when exposed to the air, and 
becomes converted into liquid phosphoric acid. When 
melted in an earthen crucible the acid acta upon it and 
fuses into a glass, which is not soluble in wattr^ and ex- 
hibits no signs of acidity. It has a strong attraction for 
all the alcalies, and likewise for the earths. It acts only 
on a small number of metallic substances* 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHORIC 

ACID. 

1. To obtain phosphoric acid the bones of adult ani- 
mals are generally made use of. For that purpose, di- 
lute in a spacious glass jar one pound of sulphuric acid 
with six or eight pounds of water ; then add gradually, 
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and with constant stirring, one pound and a half of finely 
pulverized bones burnt to whiteness. An effervescence 
will take place. When this has ceased leave the whole 
on a gentle sand-bath for a few hours, taking care to stir 
it frequently, arid to supply the lo9s of water which hap- 
pens by evaporation. After it has been suffered to re- 
main undisturbed, strain the whole through a cloth, and 
wash the residual matter repeatedly in water till it passes 
tasteless. The fluid thus obtained contains the phospho- 
ric acid, contaminated with Bme^ smd may be evaporated 
in a Wedgwood's, or glass bason,, to any wished-for con- 
sistence. 

Rem ARK'...The phosphoric acid obtained in this man- 
ner is not pure, but contains a cgnsideraUe quantity of 
lime. To obtain it in its pure state, carbonate of ammo- 
nia must be added until no moro precipitate falls down ; 
the precipitate is carbonate of lime, which must be sepa- 
rated by filtration: the fluid being then evaporated to 
dryness leaves phosphate of ammonia. This is exposed 
to heat in a china cup, till all the ammonia is disengaged, 
which may be known by the mass frothing no longer, but 
flowing quietly. On cooling, it congeals into a transpa- 
rent vitreous substance, called glacistfacid of phosphorus, 
which attracts moisture, and is soluble in water. 

2. Phosphoric acid may likewise be obtained by the 
rapid or complete oxigenacion of phosphorus, by burning 
it in oxigen gas, as mentioned before. 

3. Scheeie has contrived a method of converting phos- 
^ phorus into phosphoric acid without combustion ; namely, 
* by the action of nitric acid. 

In this operation a tubulated glass retort must be half 
filled with pure nitric acid, and a g^tle heat applied. A 
small piece of phosphorus being then introduced through 
the tubulure will be dissolved with a rapid effervescence, 
and a quantity of red vapour will be disengaged. The 
addition of phosphorus in small pieces must be con- 
tinued until the last piece added remains undissolved in 
the boiling acid. The piece of phosphorus which pro- 
duces no further change in the acid is then to be taken 
out, and tlie fire raised to drive over the remainder of 
the nitric acid. The phosphoric acid will then be found 
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in the retort, partly in a concrete, and partly in a liquid 
ibrm. 

Ration A LE«... In thir process a decomposition of the 
nitric acid takes place, the phosphorus at the tempera- 
ture of the heated acid attacks its oxigen, and becomes 
converted into phosphoric acid; and the nitrogen be- 
comes free, and flies off in the gazeous state* 

The combination of phosphoric acid with different 
bases forms the salts called phosphates. 

PROPERTIES OF PHOSPHATES. 

These salts are fusible, before the blow-pipe, into a 
globule of glass. They are soluble in nitric acid, from 
which they are precipitated by lime water* Most of them 
do not afford phosphorus when heated with charcoal. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHATES. 

The principal of these salts are the phosphates of soda, 
potash, ammonia, magnesia, barytes, and strontia. lliey 
are prepared by saturating the carbonates of these bodies 
with phosphoric acid, and proceeding in the manner di- 
rected for the preparation of sulphates. Phosphate of 
mercdry is precipitated by mingling a solution of phos- 
phate of soda and nitrate of mercury. Phosphate o* cop- 
per is formed in a similar manner, by letting fall a solu- 
tion of phosphate of soda into a solution of nitrate of cop- 
per. Phosphtite of iron .is precipitated by mixing a 
solution of phosphate of potash with a solution of sulphate 
of iron. Phosphate of lead and phosphate of bismuth are 
produced by dropping a solution of phosphate of soda 
into nitrate of lead, or bismuth. Phosphate of tin or 
zinc is formed in a similar manner. 
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WHEN phosphorus is burnt slowly, and does not be* 
come completely saturated with oxigeo, it foi-ms an acid 
differing from the former, called phosphorous acid. 

PROPERTIES OF PHOSPHOROUS ACID. 

Phosphorous acid is liquid, transparent, and of consi^ 
derable density* It has an unpleasant taste, and emits 
an alliaceous and disagreeable odour when rubbed, and 
especially if warmed. When heated more strongly, part 
of it is volatillized in the form of a white vapour which 
}s very acute, penetrating and luminous in |be dark. It 
is much more volatile than phosphoric acid ; and always 
contains a greater or less quantity of phosphorus. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHOROUS 

ACID. 

To obtain phosphorous acid we merely expose phos- 
phorus to the air: the phosphorus by this means under* 
goes a slow combustion, and is gradually changed into 
phosphorous acid. To eifect this in a commodious man-* 
ner, sticks or pieces of phosphorus may be placed on the 
inclined side of a glass funnel, whose neck is received in 
a phial containing a litde distilled water, and its base co« 
vered, but not closely. A tube, or small pieces of glass 
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are put into the neck of the funnel, in order to prevent 
the phosphorus from falling through into the phial, and 
to give a free passage to the air of the vessel displaced by 
the phosphorous acid. Care must be taken that the sticks 
of phosphorus touch each other as little as possible. 

Phosphorous acid with alcaline, terrene, or metallic 
bases, forms salts called phosphites* 

PROPERTIES OF PHOSPHITES. 

Phosphites detonate with oxigenated muriate of pot^ 
ash. When heated in the open air they yield a phospho- 
rescent flame. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING PHOSPHITES. 

Phosphite of potash, soda, ammonia, or lime, may be 
prepared by dissolving the respective carbonates in phos* 
ph<5rous acid, and proceeding as directed before. Phos- 
phite of barytes and strontia are produced by mingling 
together phosphorous acid, and barytic or strontia water. 
Phosphite of magnesia is obtained by mingling phosphite 
of potash or soda with sulphate of magnesia. Phosphite 
of alumine may be produced by saturating phosphorous 
acid with alumine. 
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PARTI. XXXV II. 



CARBONIC acid exists, in the gazeous state, at com- 
mon temperatures, and at any pressure of the atmosphere 
which we know of. It is therefore a permanent, elastic, 
aeriform fluid, and has been considered as such under the 
article carbonic acid gas, to which we refer the reader 
for a fuller account of it* 

The combination of carbonic acid with different bases 
constitutes carbonates. 

PROPERTIES OF CARBONATES. 

Carbonates produce a rapid effervescence when mixed 
with sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, &c. acids. Most of them 
are decomposable by heat. Some of them are insoluble 
in water, but become soluble by an excess of carbonic 
acid. Several of the alcaline carbonates change vegetable 
blues to green, and have an alcaline taste. 



METHODS OF OBTAINING CARBONATES. 

Carbonate of potash is prepared by passing a current 
of carbonic acid gas, for a considerable time, through 
a solution of sub-carbonate of potash ; or, by distiUing 
sub-carbonate of potash with carbonate of ammonia. 
Carbonate of soda may be prepared in a similar manner. 
Carbonate of magnesia is prepared by adding carbonate 
of potash to a solution of sulphate of magnesia as long as 
any precipitate ensues. Carbonate of ammonia is ob« 
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tained by distilling two parts of dry carbonate of lime 
with one of nitrate of ammonia* Carbonate of silver is 
precipitated by pouring carbonate of potash or soda into 
a solution of nitrate of silver. Carbonate of mercury is 
produced in a similar manner by mingling the solution of 
an alcaline carbonate with nitrate of mercury. Carbonate 
of copper is precipitated by decomposing a solution of 
nitrate of copper, by a carbonated alcali. Carbonate of 
iron is precipitated by droppiqg into a solution of sulphate 
of iron a solution of carbonate of soda or potash. Carbo- 
nate of tin, lead, nickel, or zinc^ may be produced by 
decomposing the solutions of these metals by the same 
alcalies. 
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PROPERTIES OF NITRIC ACID. 

NITRIC acid is liquid, colourless, and transparent, 
possessing in a very eminent degree all the properties of 
acids* It tinges the skin yellow, which does not disap- 
pear till the epidermis wears off. It has a strong affinity 
for water, and has never yet been found in nature except 
in combination* It produces heat when added to water. 
When concentrated, exhales white acrid fumes on being 
exposed to the air, which are nitric acid in a gazeous 
state* When poured on oils, charcoal, &c. it sets them 
on fire* It causes the sulphureous and phosphorous acids 
to pass to the state of sulphuric and phosphoric acids^ by 
yielding to them part of its oxigen* It is capable of 
oxidating all the metals except gold, platina, titanium^ 
and tantalium* 

METHODS OF OBTAINING NITRIC ACID. 

Nitric acid cannot be produced in any considerable 
quantity, by the direct combination of its principles, with- 
out a great deal of labour ; though that it may be so 
formed for the sake of experiment has been shown* See 
Nitrogen. 

The following method of obtaining nitric acid is made 
use of by chemists* 

Take two parts of dry nitrate of potash in coarse powder, 
put it into a tubulated glass retort, of which it occupies 
no more than one-third, or one- fourth, and to which a 
large receiver has been luted containing a little water ; 
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then pour on it, in small quantities at a time, one part of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. As soon as the last quan- 
tity of the acid is introduced into the retort apply a very 
{gentle heat, and distil slowly till no more drops issue 
rom the heck of the retort* The acid collected in the 
receiver is fuming, and of a reddish or yellow colour : on 
being brought into contact with atmospheric air, it sends 
forth reddish-yellow fumes, which likewise always fill the 
empty space of the receiver or bottle. In order to de- 
prive it of these fiimes, the acid must be re-distilled, or' 
at least heated for some time in a glass retort, with a very 
gende heat ; the fuming part will rise first, and the re- 
mainder will be deprived of all its colour and fuming 
property. 

K£MARK....The property of emitting reddish-yellow 
fumes does not belong to the pure nitric acid ; for this is 
one of the characteristics of another kind of acid, called 
nitrous acid, which we shall presently consider. * The 
fumes which are evolved are nitrous gas, originating from 
a partial decomposition of a certain part of the acid dur- 
ing its disengagement from the nitrate of potash ; hence 
it is soiled with nitrous gas. On exposing the acid to 
heat, or re-distilling it, this nitrous gas becomes disen- 
gaged, and pale nitric acid is obtained. 

The combinations of nitric acid with diiFerent bases 
are called nitrates. 

PROPERTIES OF NITRATES. 

These salts detonate with or inflame charcoal, and 
other easily inflammable bodies, at a red heat. They 
afford oxigen and nitrogen gases at high temperatures, 
and yield yellowish vapours, (nitrous acid) by the affusion 
of sulphuric acid, especially if heat be applied. 

Remark.... It is upon the property of the detonation 
of nitrates with inflammable substances that the com- 
position of gun-powder is founded, which consists of 5 
parts of nitrate of potash, 1 of charcoal, and 1 of sulphur. 

Powder offusioUy as it is called, consists of three parts 
of nitrate of potash, one of sulphur, and one of fine dry 
saw-dust. M a small quantity of this powder is put into 
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a walnut-shell, with a thm piece of copper coin rotted up, 
and the money then be covered up with the powder, tt 
may be melted by setting fire to the mixture, which will 
burn vividly without injuring the shett. 

A mixture of one part of nitrate of potash and two of 
acidulous tartrite of potash, (or common flour) after being 
detonated, forms what is denominated black fiux. 

White ftux is produced by detonating equau parts of ni- 
trate of potash and acidulous tartrite of potash, or flour, 
in a similar manner. ^ 

METHODS OF OBTAINING NITRATES. 

« 

Nitrate of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, or strontia, 
may be prepared by neutralizing the carbonates of these 
alcalies with nitric acid, evaporating the solution and suf- 
fering it to crystallize. Nitrate of magneisa is produced 
tni a similar manner. Nitrate of silver is obtained by dis- 
solving silver in nitric acid, evaporating the solution until 
a. pellicle appears, and then setting it aside to crystallize* 
Nitrate of mercury, copper, nickel, lime, or cobalt, may 
be produced in a similar manner. Nitrate of iron is ob» 
tained by dissolving iron into nitric acid. On evapor.t- 
ing the solution a red precipitate appears, consisting of 
iron, oxidated to its maximum. 
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IT was until very lately a generally received notion, 
that the proportion of oxigen in nitrous acid was less 
than that existing in the nitric acid, and that i% was 
therefore less oxigenated ; but this is certainly not the 
case. Mr. Thompson's* remarlLs concerning nitrous acid, 
and Davy'sf observations, are sufficient to prove the con- 
trary ; with these gentlemen, we consider nitrous acid as 
nothing more than nitric acid holding in solution, that is, 
loosely combined with it, a greater or less quantity of 
nitrous gas, and being therefore more or less coloured and 
fuming, according to the quantity of gas it contains* 

PROPERTIES OF NITROUS ACID. 

Nitrous acid exists in the state of gas, in the form of 
a red vapour, slightly coercible. When combined with 
water it is of a yellow or orange colour. It emits copious 
orange-coloured or red fumes. It is more decomposable 
than nitric acid, and inflkmes combustible bodies more 
readily* It has a strong attraction for water, and their 
combination is attended with an increase of temperature. 
DiiFcrent portions of water convert its colour to a deep 
blue, green, yellow, &c« while the vapours still continue of 
their original yellowish-red colour* 

METHODS OF OBTAINING NITROUS ACID. 

The common mode of obtaining nitrous acid is to de- 
compose nitrate of potash by means of sulphuric acid 

, * Davy's Researchei, &c. p. 31. f lb><l* P* 33* 
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with the assistance of heat. The nitric acid, as has been 
stated already, suffers a partial decomposition during the 
process, and hence it is the nitrous acid which is obtained 
in the first process of distiUation. 

It seems to be true that nitrous acid of a much darker 
orange red colour is obtained by decomposing nitrate of 
potash by means of sulphate of iron than when the same 
salt is decomposed by sulphuric acid. The following is 
the process made use of by our manufacturers. 

Take a quantity of sulphate o£ icoo deprived of its wa- 
ter of crystallization by heat, and mix it with ah equal 
weight of dry nitrate of potash; put the mixture into a 
glass retort, to which a very spacious receiver has been 
luted, containing a little water, and begin the distillation 
with a very slow fire. As soon as the red vapours cease 
to come over let the fire be slackened, and when the ves- 
sels are cooled the receiver may be cautiously withdrawn, 
and its contents quickly transferred through a glass fun- 
nel into a bottle, furnished with a ground stopper. 

Rem ARK....The salts which, according to the principles 
of the new nomenclature, are called nitrites^ cannot be 
formed by a direct combination* For the nitric acid only 
enters into combination with the body to which it is pre- 
sented, and the nitrous gas becomes disengaged. They 
may, however, be obtained by partially decomposing ni- 
trate of potash, or other nitrates, by a moderate heat. 
These salts, however, are more properly to be considered 
as compounds of the nitric acid and the substances with 
which it is united, to which a portion of nitrous gas 
slightly adheres ; and this gas can be expelled by the 
addition of any weak acid. They have been very little 
examined. 
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PART XC. 



ARSENIC acid is always a product of art. It is arse- 
nic fully oxigenated* 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIC ACID. 

Arsenic acid is capable of existing in the solid state, 
but it is not crystallizable. It appears in the form of a white 

Eulverulent matter. It attracts humidity from the air. It 
as an acid caustic taste. It is soluble in six parts of its 
weight of water. This solution possesses a considerable 
acid taste. It is not volatile, but may be evaporated to 
dryness and even converted into glass. It is decom* 
posable by all combustible bodies and by many oxids. It 
is soluble in some acids, but without change or intimate 
combination. Its specific gravity is 3.391. It consists of 
91 parts of arsenic and 9 of oxigen. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ARSENIC ACID. 

Take two ounces of arsenious acid in powder, put it 
into a tubulated retort, pour on it six or seven ounces of 
muriatic acid, and apply the heat of a lamp until the 
arsenious acid is dissolved. I'hen add three or four ounces 
of nitric acid, and heat it again gradually. An intestine 
motion now takes place, and much red vapour or nitrous 
gas is extricated. As soon as, in the progress of the 
operation, the red vapours ^have ceased, an ounce of 
finely powdered arsenious acid is to be again added, 
and the solution effected as before, by a gentle ebullition ; 
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to this two ounces of nitric acid must be added, which 
will produce a second effervescence and discharge of red 
vapours; the distillation must now be continued to dryness, 
and the fire must be urged towards the end, to such a 
degree, as to make the residual mass thoroughly red-hot. 
This mass is arsenic acid, which may either be preserved 
in that form or be dissolved in boiling distilled water. 

Remark. ...All the preparations of arsenic are deadly 
poison, llie hidro-sulphurets are the best antidotes. A 
diluted solution of hidro-sulphuret of potash, soda, or 
lime, is therefore administered with success to persons 
who have been poisoned by arsenic. For the same reason 
sulphureous mineral waters may be given in such cases ; 
oil, milk, butter, &c. which are too often resorted to, 
should never be employed, if a sulphuret or hidro-sul- 
phuret can possibly be procured. 

Arsenic acid united to different bases forms saline 
compounds, called arseniates* 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIATES. 

These salts are distinguished by being precipitated from 
, their solutions, in the form of a yellow powder, by wa- 
ter holding sulphurated hidrogen gas in solution, x)r by 
hidro-sulphuret of ammonia. When heated in contact 
with charcoal powder they are decomposed, and arsenic 
sublimes. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ARSENIATES. 

Arseniate of potash, soda, ammonia, or magnesia, may 
be obtained by saturating their carbonates with arsenic 
acid. Arseniate of lime is produced by pouring arsenic 
acid into lime-water. Arseniate of silver precipitates, if 
arsenic acid is dropt into a solution of silver. In a like, 
manner arseniate of mercury is produced* 



ARSENIOUS ACID. 



PART XCI. 



THE earliest chemists were embarrassed in the deter- 
mination of the nature of the poisonous white substance 
known in commerce by the name of white arsenic. Sub- 
sequent experiments have shown that this substance is 
metallic arsenic oxigenated in the first degree* The 
name of arsenious acid is therefore given to it. It is 
sometimes found in nature in sublimed crystals, in vo|* 
canoes ; and in masses, or in stalactites among the ores 
of arsenic, cobalt, bismuth, and nickeL 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENIOUS ACID. 

Arsenious acid is of a white colour ; it possesses a weak 
sub-acid taste, which slowly manifests itself. Though 
of but a feeble acidity, it sensibly reddens the tincture of 
cabbage and litmus. If placed on burning coals or on a 
red-hot iron, it is volatilized in the form of a white 
vapour, which has a strong smell of garlic. Its specific 
gravity 4s 3.706. It is soluble in 80 parts of water, at 60^ 
and in 16 at 212^. It sublimes at 283^ If heated in 
close vessels it vitrifies, and its specific gravit)' becomes 
5.000. With phosphoric and boracic acids it fuses into 
glass. It decomposes the nitrates and the super-oxigen- 
ated muriate of potash. It unites with many of the earths 
and alcalies, and forms saline compounds. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ARSENIOUS 

ACID. 

1. Pulverize arsenic, and put as much of it into a 
Florence flask as will fill it about one half or less. In- 
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troduce a little tow or cotton into the neck of the flask, 
and apply the heat of a lamp. A dense white smoke will 
be formed, and become precipitated on the internal sides 
of the flask. If the process be kept up till all the arsenic 
be oxidated (which may be known by introducing a wire 
into the flask for a moment, which will become covered 
with a white crust, if the sublimation be not completed) 
and the heat be then gradually augmented, the sub- 
limed arsenious acid undergoes a sort of fusion, and an 
opaque white mass similar to that met with in commerce 
is obtained. 

2. The arsenious acid of the shops (or white arse- 
nic) is chiefly obtained from arsenical ores of cobalt. 
These ores are thrown into a furnace resembling a 
baker's oven, with a long flue or chimney, either hori- 
zontal or winding, into which the fumes pass, and are 
condensed into a grayish or blapkish powder. This is 
refined by a secoond sublimation in close vessels, with a 
little alcali to arrest the impurities. As the heat is con- 
siderable, it melts the sublimed arsenious acid into those 
opaque crystalline masses which are known in commerce 
by the name of white arsenic. 

Arsenious acid united with different bases forms salts, 

called ARSENITES. 

PROPERTIES OF ARSENITES. 

These combinations were formerly known by the fan- 
ciful appellation of livers of arsenic. They do not crys- 
tallize, but all of them appear in the form of a thick vis- 
cid yellow-coloured liquid, of a nauseous odour. They 
are decomposable by heat, and by the affusion of all the 
dense acids. They have been but very superficially exa- 
mined, and are by no means sufficiently known to admit 
of a detailed description. They may be formed by dis- 
solving arsenious acid in alcaline solutions. 
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TUNGSTIC ACID 



PART XCII. 



THIS acid does not exist in nature in an uncom- 
bined state, but always united to lime CtungstateofltmeJ 
or with iron and manganese (wolfram J. 

PROPERTIES OF TUNGSTIC ACID. 

Tungstic acid appears in a pulverulent form, harsh 
to the touch. It is tasteless, and insoluble in water. It is 
incapable of turning blue vegetable colours red, until it 
has been first rendered soluble by ammonia. It is of a 
yellow colour, which becomes blue on being exposed to 
the light* When put into muriatic acid with tin, zinc, 
or iron, it yields to them its oxigcn, and hence the liquor 
becomes blue. It becomes also blue when boiled \f ith 
sulphuric acid, and yellow with nitric, or muriatic, acid.^ 
Its specific gravity is about 6.12. It does not melt before 
the blow-pipe, but it becomes black when urged by the 
interior flame. With glacial acid of phosphorus it pn>- 
duces a transparent blue glass, if the inner part of the 
flame be directed on them, which loses its colour on being 
removed to the^exterior part of the flame. It neutralizes 
alcalies, and is dius rendered soluble in water. Ammonia 
combined with it, or tungstate of ammonia, if dropped 
into lime water, instantaneously throws down a precipi* 
tate which is tungstate of lime. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TUNGS'l'IC ACID. 

Let one part of powdered tungstate of lime be digested 
in three of nitric acid, till it acquires a yellow colour. 
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Decant the acid, and let the remaining yellow powder, 
after being washed in distilled water, be digested in liqui^ 
ammonia till it is rendered considerably whiter. This 
ammoniacal solution is then poured o£f, and the residual 
undecomposed part of the tungstate is once more treated 
with nitric acid as before* The acid being again sepa- 
rated it is again digested with liquid ammonia, and so 
on alternately till it is totally decomposed. 

The ammoniacal solution is then decomposed by the 
addition of nitric acid ; the tungstic acid becomes preci- 
pitated in the form of a white powder, which, after being 
washed, dried, and exposed to heat, assumes a yellow 
colour. 

RATiONALE....On adding nitric acid to the ammo- 
niacal solution, nitrate of ammonia is formed, and the 
tungstic acid becomes separated ; but this last is not per- 
fectly free from ammonia, it is therefore necessary to 
heat it, or to wash it in diluted nitric acid, by which 
means the adhering ammonia is either volatilized or neu- 
tralized, which then may be washed away by means of 
distilled water. 

The tungstic acid may also be obtained from the mineral 
called wolfram, in which it is combined with iron and 
manganese, and frequently with silex, in the state of a 
yellow oxidy as directed before. See Tungsten. 

PROPERTIES OF TUNGSTATES.. 

These salts are very little known. Most of them, 
when dissolved in water, are decomposed by all the 
acids : these combinations occasion a precipitate, which 
is a triple compound, varying according to the acid 
employed. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TUNGSTATES. 

Tungstate of potash, soda, or ammonia, may be formed 
by dissolving tungstic acid in the alcaline solutions. 
Tungstate of magnesia is obtained by boiling tungstic acid 
with carbonate of magnesia. 
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PART XCIIL 



PROPERTIES OF MOLYBDIC ACID. 

MOLYBDIC acid is in the form of a yellowish white 
powder; it has an acid but metallic taste, its specific 
gravity is 3.400. It remains fixed during an intense 
heat, as long as the crucible is covered, but the moment 
it is uncovered the acid rises unaltered in a white smoke» 
It is soluble in about 570 parts of water at a mean tem^^ 

?:rature. The solution reddens tincture of cabbage« 
aper dipped in this acid becomes of a blue colour m 
the sun. Nitric acid has no action upon it. Muriatic 
acid and sulphuric acid dissolve it by the assistance of 
heat, and yield with it blue solution. The attraction of 
the molybdena for oxigen in these acids is very feeble 
for mere exposure to light; passing through it a cur* 
rent of hidi-ogen gas, or digesting it with any of the 
metals, changes its colour to a Uue, by partially de* 
oxidating it. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hatchett for a thorough 
knowledge of the properties of this acid and all its com* 
'binations. 

Scheele's method of obtaining molybdic acid consists 
in distilling about 25 6r 30 ounces of diluted nitric acid 
from one ounce of native molybdena at five or more sue* 
cessive operations, that is to say« 4 or 6 ounces of the 
acid at a time. A great quantity of nitrous gas is ob* 
tained, and a white powder remains in the retort, which 
must be washed in distilled water to free it from the ad* 
hering foreign acid* 

VOL. II. R r 
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It may also be obtained by detonating molybdena in ^, 
red-heat with nitrate of potash. The residue left after 
detonation, when 4 parts of the salt to 1 of the metal have 
been etnployed, yields a colourless solution that contains 
the molybdate of potash, and which, upon a proper addi- 
tion of water^ lets fall the molybdic acid in the form of si 
white powder. 

The union of molybdic acid with alcalies, earths, &c* 
forms salts termed molybdates. 

PROPERTIES OF MOLYBDATES- 

These salts are not better known than the last. A few 
with which we are acquainted have the property of giv- 
ing a green colour to phosphate of soda and ammonia 
when melted with it ; and occasion a blue precipitate with 
muriate of tin. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MOLYBDATES. 

The super-molybdate of potash is the only salt that has 
been examined with tolerable accuracy. It may be pro- 
duced by detonating one part of sulphuret of molybdena 
with three of nitrate of potash, dissolving the mass in 
water, filtering the solution and evaporating it. Sulphate 
of potash first crystallizes, but if sulphuric acid be dropt 
into the remaining solution, super-molybdate of potash is. 
precipitated. 
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PART ex IV. 



CHROMIC acid exists in combination with various 
metals and earths. Combined with oxid of lead, it forms 
the red lead ore of Siberia, called chromate of lead. 1% 
has be^n found united to iron, alumine, and silex, fchro* 
mate of iron.) Vauquelin has proved that it is the colour- 
ing matter of the emerald, &c. It probably exists in 
other gems. 

PROPERTIES OF CHROMIC ACID. 

The chromic acid is of a ruby-red or rather orange 
yellow colour, and in crystals of a prismatic figure. 
These are soluble in water, and have a sharp, rough, 
pungent, and metallic taste. When mixed with filings 
of tm and muriatic acid, it becomes at first yellowish 
brown, and afterwards assumes a beautiful green colour. 
When mixed with a little ardent spirit and nitric acid, it 
immediately assumes a bluish green tinge, which pre- 
serves the same shade even after desiccation. Sulphuric 
ether gives it the same colour. If paper be dipped in 
chromic acid, and exposed for some days to the rays of 
the sun, it assumes a green colour, which does not 
change in the dark. Muriatic acid, heated in a retort 
with this acid, produces a strong effervescence, and ox^ 
igenated muriatic acid gas is evolved. 

Chromic acid, mixed with a solution of the hidro-sul- 
phuret of potash, is precipitated in the form of greenish 
brown flakes. Tannin precipitates it in flakes of a fawn 
colour. Heated by the blow-pipe on charcoal, it boils up, 
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and leaves an infusible green matter. Fused with phos- 
phoric acid, or with borax, a vitreous globule is obtain*^ 
ed of an emerald-green colour* Sulphuric acid, while 
cold, produces no effect upon it ; but when heated it makes 
it assume a bluish-green colour. With a solution of ni- 
trate of mercury, it giyes a prccipitatf of a dark cinnabar 
red. With a solution of nitrate of silver, it gives a pre- 
cipitate, which, the moment it is formed, appears of a 
beautiful carmine red, but becomes purple by exposure to 
light. It unites with the akalies, and forms cry stallizable 
salts of a beautiful orange colour. It also unites with the 
earths and metallic oxida, aad fevoM compounds disdn- 
guished by the splendour of their colours. 

METHODS OP OBTAiNIN& CHROMIC ACfD. 

To obts^in chromic acidi, boil one pbrt of the red lead 
or« of 3iberi^, reduced to an impalpable powder, with 
two of cair^onate of potash and tea. or twelve of WAtftr,ibr 
at least ao hour. Then sujer the mixture tCK subside^ 
decant and filter the super-natant fluid. The clear sofan- 
tion must then be evaporated and suffered to crystallize. 
When no nu>re crystals can be obtaiaed ia this manner, 
the whole quantity of salt is to be dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of distilled water, and pure nitric acid added to 
the saturation of the alcali. The sotution now aUbrds 
by evaporation crystals of a ruby colour, which arc chro^ 
mic acid. 

On account of the scarcity o£ the minerals which coar 
tain this acid,, the propertlss w&d matkods of obtaining 
chromcUes are stiU unknown. 
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PART CXV. 



COLUMBIC acid exists in the new discovered ore 
qdltd cohunhate of iron* 

PROPERTIES OF COLUMBIC ACID. 

Colombic acid appears in the form of a white puiveru* 
lent substance, whose colour does not become changed 
when boiled in nlcric ackL It is soluble in sulphuric and 
■Mnriatic acid* The solution in sulphuric acid when m^in^ 
^d with water, deposits a white precipitate^ which, 
when suffered todry, acquires first a blue and then a gray 
colour. All the acid solutions are decomposable by al- 
calies* Columbic acid has scarcely any perceptible fla- 
vour, nor does it appear to be soluble in water; but when 
moistened with this fluid, and placed in contact with lit-» 
mus paper, it very soon reddens it. It expels the carbo-- 
nic acid from carbonated alcalies, and forms salts with 
potash and soda, which are colourless, soluble in water, 
permanent in the air^ and decomposable by nitric acid. 
Dissolved in water diey form a precipitate, when min* 
gled wi^ solutions of tungstate and molybdate of potash, 
with cobaltate of ammonia, andalcaline solutions of iron. 
Columbic acid does not combine with ammonia, nor does 
it unite with sulphur, hv fusion. It forms a purplish blue 
g^s with phosphate of ammonia* For a fuller account 
of this acid, we refer our reader to Mr. Hatchett's paper 
in the Philosoph. Transactions, 1803, p. 1. p. 40. The 
method this philosopher made use of for separating this 
acid from its natural combination has been noticed al- 
ready....See Coiumbium. 
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THIS acid exists combined with much mucilage and 
extractive matter, and Some portion of acidulous tartrite 
of potash in common vinegar. When freed firom theniy 
It is called acetous acid, or distilled vinegar. 

PROPERTIES OF ACETOUS ACID. 

Acetous acid is a perfectly colourless fluid, of an agree- 
able acidulous odour, and pleasant bour taste, though 
frequently (at least when not carefully prepared) it pos* 
sesses more or less of an empyreumatic flavour. It acts 
on almost all the metallic substances. Its combinations 
are attended with a variety of important phenomena, and 
afford products of the greatest utility in the arts, &c. Its 
affinity to earths, alcalies, and metallic oxids, is inferior 
to that of the sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids. 

Acetous acid is formed by the fermentation of wine, 
on which account it is called vinegar. However, wine ia 
not indispensably necessary for its production, as it is 
found in the urine of animals, &c. The vinegar produc- 
ed during fermentation is far.from being pure acetoiCs 
acid, but may be obtained so by distillation. For this 
purpose take the strongest vinegar possible, and having 
introduced it into a glass retort, place it in a sand-heat, 
or rather in a water-bath. Adapt to the retort a large 
receiver, and lute the joinings. Then apply a gentle 
heat, and increase it gradually, taking care to cool the 
receiver with cloths soaked in water. The first portion 
which passes over is an aqueous fltlid; but- the acetous 
acid soon ascends. This is what is called distilled 
vinegar. 
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The combinations of acetous acid with different bases 
form salts, called acetites. 

PROPERTIES OF ACETITES. 

Acetites are decomposable by heat ; the acetic acid is 
either disengaged, unaltered, or decomposed. They ar^ 
likewise decomposed by the afiusion of sulphuric acid. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING ACETITES, 

Acetite of potash, soda, barytes, strontia, or lime, may 
be obtained by neutralizing the carbonates of these alca- 
lies with acetic acid, evaporating the solution and ays* 
tallizing it. Acetite of linie or magnesia may be ob- 
tained in a direct manner. Acetite ox silver is produced 
by dropping acetite of potash into a solution of nitrate of 
silver. Acetite of mercury is produced in a similar 
manner from nitrate of mercury, and acetite of potash. 
Acetite of iron, lead, zinc, and nickel, may be produced 
by dissolving these metals in acetous acid, evaporating 
the solutions and suffering them to crystallize; 
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PART X( VII. 



THE acetous acid, deprived of part of its carbooj 
changes its nature ; it acquires new properties, and then 
constitutes what is called acetic acid. The difference 
between the acetous and acetic acid does not depend, aa 
was formerly supposed, on a different degree of oxigena- 
tion, but on the different proportions of carbon which 
,enter into its composition. 

PROPERTIES OF ACETIC ACID. 

Acetic acid has a more pungent, sour smell than ace- 
tous acid. Its odour is so penetrating, that when very 
concentrated it is impossible to support it for any length 
of time : it is even caustic, and capable of corroding the 
skin. It is extremely volatile. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING ACETIC ACID; 

Take one part of acetate of potash, put it into a tubu« 
lated retort, lodged in a sand-heat, and pour gradually 
upon it half its weight of sulphuric acid. A violent 
action takes place, and part of the acetic acid becomes 
liberated in the form of white vapours. After the spon* 
taneous action has ceased, distil with a gentle heat, and 
acetic acid will be obtained in a considerable quantity. 
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PROPERTIES OF OXALIC ACID. 

OXALIC acid is always concrete ; its crystals are co- 
lourless quadrilateral prisms, having their sides alternate- 
ly broad and narrow, and terminating in two-sided sum- 
mits, of a very acid taste* It is particularly distinguish- 
ed by its strong attraction to lime, which is superior to 
that of any other acid. It is not altered on exposure to 
air. It acts on most of the metals. Exposed to heat it 
becomes decomposed into carbonic acid, and carbonated 
hidrogen gas* It contains more oxigen than any other 
vegetable acid. Oxalic acid is soluble in its own weight 
of water at 212, and in about 2 parts of water at 65^. It 
reddens vegetable blues readily. Boiling alcohol dis- 
solves somewhat more tlian half its weight, and at an or- 
dinary temperature a little more than one-third. It is 
soluble in the muriatic and acetous acids. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING OXALIC ACID. 

Oxalic acid is generally prepared by oxigenizing sugar, 
in the following manner : Put one part of white sugar 
into a retort, and pour over it four parts of nitric acid, of 
about 1.567 spec. grav. adapt a receiver, and make the 
solution boil. When the fluid in the retort acquires a 
brown colour, add three parts of acid more, and continue 
the boiling till it again becomes brown ; th<^n add two 
parts more of acid, and continue the heat till the red fume 
almost disappears. Having done this, suffer the mixture 
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to crystallize. After having removed the obtained crys- 
tallized acid, the residue may again be treated in a simi- 
lar manner as before, until no more crystals are ob- 
tained. It may then be purified by dissolving it in water, 
and re-crystallizing it repeatedly* 

Oxalic acid united to alcalies, earths, &c« forms salts, 

called OXALATES. 

PROPERTIES OF OXALATES. 

The soluble salts formed by the union of oxalic acid 
with different bases are decomposable by lime-water ; the 
precipitate produced is soluble in acetous acid. Most of 
the sdcaline oxalates are capable of combining with an 
excess of acid. The earthy oxalates are in general 
nearly insoluble; they are, however, all decomposable 
by a red heat. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING OXALATES. 

Oxalate of ammonia may be obtained by carefully 
saturating oxalic acid, dissolved in water, with carbonate 
of ammonia, and suffering the fluid to crystallize as soon 
as a pellicle appears. Oxalate of potash, or soda, may 
be obtained in a similar manner. Oxalate of lime is pib- 
duced by letting oxalic acid fall into lime-water ; the salt 
instantly becomes precipitated* Oxalate of strontia is 
formed by mingling a solution of oxalate of potash with 
nitrate of strontia ; the oxalate of strontia precipitates in- 
stantly* Oxalate of barytes may be produced by dissolv- 
ing barytes in oxalic acid to saturation* 



TARTAREOUS ACID. 



PART XCIX. 



TARTAREOUS acid exists in the juices of many 
vegetables, generally cc^mbined with lime. 

PROPERTIES OF TARTAREOUS ACID. 

Tartareous acid appears in the form of tabular crys- 
tals. Its specific gravity is 1.5962. Its taste is exceed- 
ingly sour. It is permanent in the air. It readily dis- 
solves in water. The solution is not decomposed by 
evaporation nor on exposure to air, unless very diluted. 
It takes lime from the nitric, muriatic, phosphoric, and 
acetous acids. It has a strong tendency to unite to 
potash. In one proportion it forms a soluble salt (tartrite 
of potash) but when the acid is in excess it forms a salt of 
difficult solubility (acidulous tartrite of potash). It is on 
this account that the presence of tartareous acid in any 
solution may easily be detected. It is decomposable by 
heat. It may be changed into oxalic acid, by the repeat* 
ed obstruction of nitric acid. Tartareous acid is com- 
posed, according to Fourcroy, of 10.5 oxigen, 19.0 car- 
bon, 15*5 hidrogen. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TARTAREOUS 

ACID. 

To obtain tartareous acid dissolve thirty-two parts of 
acidulous tartrite of potash in water, and throw chalk into 
it gradually till it is completely saturated^ a precipitate 
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will be formed, which is tartrite of lime; decant the fluid, 
and put the tartrite of lime into a matrass, pour over it 
nine parts of sulphuric acid and five of water ; digest the 
whole for six hours, taking care to stir it from time to 
time ; the tartareous acid will then remain free, and may 
be separated, by means of cold water, from the sulphate 
of lime which has been formed, and cry9taUized by suf- 
fering it to evaporate slowly* 

R MARK....To ascertain whether the tartareous acid 
contains sulphuric acid, let fall into it a few drops of 
acetite of lead : if the precipitate, which is formed, be 
entirely soluble in acetous acid, the fluid contains no sul- 
phuric acid ; if it is not soluble, sulphuric acid is present: 
to free it from this, the fluid must again be digested over 
another quantity of the tartrite of lime. 

The salts formed by means of tartareous acid are called 

TAR1RIT£6. 

PROPERTIES OF TARTRITES. 

All the tartrites are decomposable by a red h^at, the 
basis is left behind in the state of a carbonate. They are 
decomposable by sulphuric acid. They are capable of 
combining with an excess of acid, forming salts, called 
super-tartrites. Most of them are also capable of com- 
bining with another base, in order to form triple salts. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING TARTRITES. 

Tartrite of potash, soda, or ammonia, is formed by 
dissolving the carbonates of these alcalies in tartareous 
acid, to saturation, and evaporating the solutions as di- 
rected so frequently before. Tartrite of strontia is pre- 
cipitated by mingling a solution of nitrate of strontia with 
a solution of tartrite of potash. Tartrite of potash and 
lime is produced by dropping tartrite of potash into lime- 
water. Tartrite of potash and barytes, and tartrite of 
pDtash and strontia, are formed in a similar manner. 
Tartrite of potash and soda is produced by neutralizing 
a solution of acidulous tartrite of potash with carbonate 
of soda. Tartrite of potash and ammonia is obtained by 
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mixing a solution of acidulous tartrite of potash with 
carbonate of magnesia. Tartrite of silver is produced by 
dropping a solution of nitrate of silver into a solution of 
acidulous tartrite pf potash. Ta^ritfe;of mercury is pre- 
cipitated by letting fall tartareous acid into a solution of 
nitrate of mercury. ' In a similar manner tartrite of lead 
and tartrite of bismuth ace formed* Tartrite of iron and 
tartrite of copper are produced by decomposing in a like 
manner, a solution of sulphate of copper, or sulphate of 
iron. 



CITRIC ACID. 



PART C. 



C ITRIC acid exists in the juice of lemons and oranges ; 
in unripe grapes, cranberries, bilberries, and a variety of 
other sour fruits. 

PROPERTIES OF CITRIC ACID. 

Citric acid crystallizes in the form of rhomboidal 
prisms, which suffer no alteration from exposure to air. 
They are easily dissolved by water, and excite a very sour 
taste, which, when diluted, is exceedingly pleasant. One 
part of boiling water dissolves two of citric acid. It acts 
upon iron, zinc, tin, lead, and various other metals. 
Sulphuric acid chars it, and forms vinegar. Treated with 
nitric acid it becomes converted into oxalic and acedc 
acid* Exposed to a red heat it becomes decomposed into 
carbonic acid, and carbonated hidrogen gas, and a little 
charcoal remains behind. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING CITRIC ACID. 

r 

Saturate any quantity of boiling lemon juice, by adding 
to it, gradually, chalk, in small quantities, until the 
eiFervescence ceases, on adding to it a new portion of chalk. 
During this process a white precipitate will be formed, 
and fall down to the bottom, consisting of citric acid and 
lime (citrate of lime.) Separate this precipitate by trans- 
ferring the whole on a strainer, and pour water over, it 
till this fluid passes tasteless. Transfer the washed pre- 
cipitate into a matrass, or other convenient vessel, and 
pour over it as much sulphuric add 9s will neutralize the 
chalk employed, having previously diluted the acid with 
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six times its weight of water. Boil the whole stlM>ut half 
an hour, agitating it with a wooden spatula during the 
whole time, and then pQur it on a filter, taking care to 
return the fluid, which passes through, back upon the 
filter until it becomes perfectly clear. Having done this, 
evaporate it in a shsdlbw vessel to the consistence of 
a thin sirup, and leave it to crystallize undisturbed. 
The crystals obtained are citric acid ; in order to obtain 
them in a state of purity they must be re-dissolved, 
the solution filtered, and re^crystallized repeatedly.^ 
Four parts of chalk require in genend, for saturation, 
94 parts of lemon jnice* The citra|:e of lime produced 
amounts to about 7^ parts. To decompose this, nearly 
20 parts of sulphuric acid are necessary. 

The combination of citric acid with differesi baaes, 
forms the salts called citeatbs. 

PROPERTIES OF CITRATES. 

All the salts consisting of citric acid, when dissolved 
in water, are decomposable by the addition of tartare.ous 
and oxalic acid. They are likewise decomposed by sul- 
phuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. A solution of barytes, 
mingled with a solution of citrate of potash, soda, or 
ammonia, produces an insoluble precipitate. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CITRATES. ^ 

Citrate of soda, ammonia, lime, potash, or magnesia, 
may be formed by dissolving the carbonates of these 
substances in citric acid, and evaporating the solution. 
The two latter do not crystallize* Citrate of barj'tes is 
precipitated by adding a solution of barytes to citric acid. 
Citrate of strontia is produced by dropping a solution of 
nitrate of strontia into citrate of ammonia. Citrate of 
iron and citrate of zinc may be formed by dissolving 
these metals in citric acid, and subsequent evaporation and 
crystallization. Citrates of silver, mercury, and lead, 
are obtained in a similar manner from the oxids of these 
metals. 

* Mr. Coxwell, who hts established a tnanufiicture of dtrte acid, pre* 
pares it in a state of absolute purity \ and at so cheap a rate as waa for- 
merly Uiouyht Impossible to procure it. 
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THIS add: is found teftdy formed in the jcdce of 
tinripe apples, and in those' ctf barberries, elderberries, 
gooseberries, plums, and the common house-leek. 

PROPERTIES OF MALIC ACID. 

Malic acid is incapable of crystallizing, but appears 
always in the liquid state, of a reddish brown colour* 
Its taste is an unpleasant sour. If left exposed to the air, 
it gradually undergoes a spontaneous decomposition. Ni» 
trie acid converts it into oxalic acid. It forms precipi- 
tates in the solution of. nitrate of mercury, lead, and 
silver. 

I 

METfiOi)S OP OBTAINING MAtIC ACIIT. 

1. Take' the juice of apples, Saturate it with potash, 
and then add a solution of acetlte of lead till it ilb longer 
otcasiioiis si precipitate; wash this precipitate,' Which is 
malate of lead'j poar over it sulphuric acid till the'Hquor 
acquires an acid taste without any mixture of sweetness, 
and filter the whole, in order to separate the malic acia 
from the sulphate of lead which' is formed. ^ 

2. Malic acid is also obtained by adding to the Ex- 
pressed juice of house-leek, a solution of acetite of lead, 
till no further precipitate ensues. The precipitate, after 
being, washed, luay be decomposed by sulphuric acid as 
before. 
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3. Malic acid may likewise be produced by distilling 
equal quantities of nitric acid and sugar, till the solution 
acquires a brown colour. The sugar is thus partly con* 
verted into oxalic, and partly into malic, acid. The oxalic 
acid maybe separated by roinglling the solution withlime- 
water^ until no further precipitate ensues ; the malic acid 
is then left behind. In order to obtain it in a pure state 
neutralize it with lime, filter the admion, and mix it with 
alcohol. A coagulation now takes place ; for the water 
separates, and the malic acid, united to the lime, may be 
obtained by filtration. Having done this, let it be dis- 
solved in water, and add to it a solution of acetite of lead 
until no further precipitate ensues. I'his precipitate, 
which is malate of lead, may be decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, as before directed. 

Malic acid has been lately detected in the aoid liquid 
obtained from ants. When this acid liquid is saturated 
with lime, and mingled with acetite of lead, a precipitate 
is obtained which is malate of lead, which may be decom- 
posed by the affusion of sulphuric acid. 

Malic acid united to different bases, forms the salts 

Italled MALATE8. 

PROPERTIES OF MALATES.  

These salts are little known, they have been examined 
superficially by Scheele only. The malates of potash, 
soda, and ammonia, are deliquescent* Malates of lime^ 
barytes, and magnesia, are very insoluUe. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MALATES. 

Malate of potash, soda, ammonia, lime, or barytes, 
may be formed by dissolving these alcaliev in malic acid, 
and evaporating the solutions. 
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GALLIC ACID. 



PART CII, 



GALLIC acid exists in the gall-nut, an excrescence 
growing on some species of oaks, in the husk of nuts, 
in oak bark, and in all those vegetables commonly called 
astringents. 

PROPERTIES OF GALLIC ACID. 

Gallic acid appears in the form of minute, brilliant, 
colourless plates. Its taste is sour, and austere or astrin* 
gent. It strongly reddens blue vegetable colours. It is 
soluble in about 10 parts of cold, and in three of boiling, 
.water. It is likewise soluble in alcohol. It has a pecu* 
liar disagreeable odour when heated. It is not altered 
by exposure to air. Exposed gradually to a gentle heat, 
it sublimes without alteration ; but if exposed to a strong 
he^t, quickly applied, it becomes decomposed into car- 
bonic acid, and carbonated hidrogen gas. It has a strong 
tendency to unite with metallic oxids. With the red 
oxid of iron it produces a deep black precipitate. This 
combination is the basis of ink and black dyes. It preci- 
pitates gold, copper, and silver, brown j mercury, 
orange ; bismuth, yellow : and lead, white. It has no 
action on the oxids of platina, tin, zinc, cobalt, manga* 
nese, ahd arsenic. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING GALLIC ACID. 

For the following method of obtaining gallic acid we 
are in^pbted to Mr. Fiedler.* 

* NicbolK>n'8 Journal, vol. I. No. 3. p. 236. 
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!• Dissolve two ounces of alum of commerce in water, 
and precipitate the solution, by letting fall into it a solu- 
tion of potash ; wash the precipitate well, and transfer 
it into an aqueous infusion of gall-nuts (obtained by in- 
. fusing 1 oz« of galls into 16 of water, and evaporating 
the infusion to one half) agitate the mixture frequently 
during the course of 24 hours, and transfer it on a filter. 
The fluid which passes through the filter is gallic acid ; 
it may be obtained in the form of needle-shaped crystals 
by evaporating it slowly, till a pellicle appears, and then 
letting it stand undisturbed. 

. 2. Gallic acid may also be obtained, according to 
Scheele, in the following manner : Reduce a pound of 
nut-galls to powder, and pour upon it six pounds of dis- 
tilled water; Leave this mixture to macerate for the 
space of 15 days at a temperature of 68^ 77**. Then 
filter this liquor ; and after the filtration, expose it in a 
vessel of glass or stone -ware, to evaporate slowly in the 
air. During this evaporation, which may be continued 
during two or three months, the gallic acid will be de- 
posited in crystals, on the sides and bottom of the vessel, 
and on the inferior surface of a pellicle which will have 
formed over the mixture. At the end of this period, 
pour off the liquor. Then dissolve whatever remains in 
the vessel in alcohol. This last solution, evaporated, will 
afford the gallic acid in crystals. 

3. Gallic acid may likewise be obtained by exposing 
powdered nut-galls in a retort to a moderate heat. The 
acid by this means sublimes ^ part condenses in small 
white crj'stals, and part is obtained in a fluid form, 
from itslcombination with a portion of water contained 
in the galls. 

KcMARR....This process requires a great deal of pre« 
caution; the fire must be gradually raised, and slack- 
ened the moment coloured drops fall from the beak of the - 
retort, otherwise the whole product becomes dissolved 
again, and is lost. 

Gallic acid, united to different bases, forms salts called 
GA1I.ATES. They have not hitherto been examined. 



SUCCINIC ACID. 



PART cm. 



SUCCINIC acid, or salt of amber, existainabitumiii* 
ous substance, called amber^ which is of a Tellow colour, 
takes a fine polish, and is electric. It is found principaHjr 
on thfe sea-coast hi Prussia. 

FROPEaxIESOF SUCCINIC ACID. 

Succinic acid es^i^ta in a solid form* Its ay stals are co« 
lourless, four-sldc^d, oblique plates, which are permanent 
in the sur. It has a strong acid taste. It is soluble in 34 
parts of cold, and in two of boiling, water. It is soluUe In 
hot alcohol. It may be voUtxUzed by heat» but suffers a 
partial decomposition* 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SUCCINIC ACID. 

Fill a BMUrass half fiiU ot amber, lute to it an aleipbicy 
and distil with a gradual heat, till drops of oil fall from the 
beak of the alembic. Then separate the solid acid which 
has sublimed, dissolve it in water, filter the solution, and 
aiitfer it to crystaUize. Repeat these latter operations till 
the salt is nearly coloorkss ; or this trouble may be saved 
by abstracting from it a small quantity of nitric acid, 
which renders it a beautiful white : one drachm of nitric 
aoid is snflicient to loz. of succinic acid of commerce. 

The salts formed by succinic acid are termed succi* 
NATBs. Their properties are very little known. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SUCCINATES. 

Succinate of potash, soda, ammonia, or lime, may be 
obtained by dissolving these alcalies to saturation in suc- 
cinate acid, evaporating the solution, and setting it aside 
to crystallize. Succinate of magnesia is obtained in a 
similar manner, but it does not crystallize. 



BENZOIC ACID. 



PART CIV; 



BENZOIC acid exists in considerable quantity in the 
concrete resin, termed benzoin ; in Peruvian balsam ; in 
balsam of Tolu^ liquid storax, and otber odoriferous 
substances of a similar nature. It also exists in human 
urine^ and in that of cows ; in the blood ; in the albumen 
of eggs ; in glue, silk, wool, sponge, and in mushrooms*^ 

PROPERTIES OF BENZOIC ACID. 

Benzoic acid exists in the form of fine white light 
crystals, permanent in the air, which are not brittle, but 
rather ductile. Its taste is not very predominant, but 
irritating, pungent, and vivid. When perfectly pure it 
is totally void of odour. It is sparingly soluble in cold, 
but abundantly in hot water, and very soluble in alcohol, 
and in sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids ; but it is sepa- 
rable again by the admixture of water. It volatilizes in 
a moderate heat. It bums when plated on ignited char« 
coal, and detonates with nitrate of potash. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING BENZOIC ACID. 

Benzoic acid is best obtained by boiling repeatedly 
four parts of powdered benzoin, a resin obtained from 
the storax benzoic of strontia, with one of lime, or with 
four of carbonate of soda, in an earthen pot with 20 parts 
of water, filtering the solution, and adding to it sulphuric 
or muriatic acid, till no further precipitate ensues. The 

• AmuJet de Cbimic, XXXVI, p. 372. 
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precipitate obtained after being washed in water, is ben- 
zoic acid. It may be purified by repeated solutionsi iil- 
trations, and crystallisations. 

Benzoic acid may also be obtained by exposing ben- 
zoin in an earthen pot to a gentle heat, and covering ^e 
crucible with a cone of blotting paper. The acid sub- 
limes, and affixes itself to the paper. It may be also ex- 
tracted from storax and all the other balsams, particularly 
those of Tolu or Peru, and from the urine of children, 
and herbiferous animals. 

The salts which this acid forms are called benzoates. 
Their properties arc little known. They generally form 
feather-shaped oxids, and are soluble in water. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING BENZOATES. 

Benzoate of potash, soda, ammonia, barytes, or lime, 
may be obtained by neutralizing benzoic acid with these 
alcalies, evaporating the solution, and suffering them to 
crystallize. Benzoate of alumine and magnesia are pro- 
duced in a similar manner. 



CAMPHORIC ACID. 



I Mi ^ li  I" : 
PART CV. 



PROPERTIES OF CAMPHORIC ACID. 

CAMPHORIC acid exists in the form of white paral- 
lelopipedes which efRoresce in the air. Its taste is acid, 
slighdy, and somewhat bitter. It strongly reddens ve- 
getable blues* It is very volatile ; it is sparingly cold ; 
soluble in water, more soluble in alcohol, in sulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acid, and in volatile and fat oils. It 
is fusible, and sublimes by heat. To obtain camphoric 
acid, put into a retort one part of camphor and eight of 
nitric acid, distil the mixture^ and repeat it three times 
on the same residue with a like quantity of acid ; after 
the last distillation is accomplished, crystals will be found 
in the retort, which are camphoric acid ; re-dissolve them 
in boiling water, and suffer it to crystallize. 

The salts formed by camphoric acid with different 
bases are denominated camphor ates. 

PROPERTIES OF CAMPHORATES. 

All the camphorates known are easily decomposable 
by heat, the acid subliming; urged with a blow-pipe they 
burn with a blue flame* Their taste is a saline bitten 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CAMPHORATES. 

Camphorate of potash, soda, or ammonia, may be ob- 
tained by neutralizing these alcalies with camphoric acid, 
evaporatm^the solution and suffering it to crystallize. 
Camphorate of lime and alumipe may be produced in a 
similar manner. 
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PART CVL 



THIS acid was discovered bjr Sdieele, who obtauned 
It by treating sugar of milk with nitric acid* Hence he 
called it saccho-lactic acid* 

PROPERTIES OF MUCOUS ACID. 

Mucous acid exists in the form of a white gritty pow- 
der. It is soluble in eighty times its weight of boiling 
water, but more soluble in alcohol. Its taste is sligbtlv 
acid, but it sensibly reddens tincture of cabbage. It 
scarcely acts upon any of the metals. It forms soluble 
salts with potash, soda, or ammonia ; but insoluble com« 
pounds with most of the rest of the alcalies and earths. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING MUCOUS ACID. 

Take one part of gum arabic reduced to powder, put 
it into a retort, and pour over it two parts of nitric acid ; 
heat the mixture gradually, keep it boiling for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then suffer it to cool ; a white 
powder will separate, which, after being washed, is mu- 
cous acid. 

Mucous acid may be obtained, by treating sugar of 
milk with nitric acid, in a similar manner. 

The compounds formed of mucous acid have been 
but little invel&tigated. 



SUBERIC ACID. 

PART CVII. 



SUBERIC acid existi in cortj a substance well 
known. 

PROPERTIES OF SUBERIC ACID. 

^i^beric acid is not crystallizable^ but it may be {h*o- 
duced in the solid form of a powder, or thin pellicles. It 
is volatili:;^ed by heat. Suberic acid has a sharp, 'acid, 
bitterish taste. It acts strongly upon the throat, and ex- 
cites coughing. It strongly reddens vegetable blues, and 
has the peculiar property of turning the blue <;olour of a 
solution of indigo in sulphuric acid, of the nitrate of 
copper^ and of tne sulphate of copper to green, and gives 
a yellow colour to the solution 6t green sulphate of iron^ 
and to the solution of sulphate of zinc. It is difficultly 
soluble in cold, but easily soluble in boiling, water. 
When heated, it first fuses, then becomes dry, and at last 
sublimes entirely. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING SUBERIC ACID. 

Introduce one part of cork cut into small pieces into a 
retort, and pour upon it six of nitric acid, distil the mix* 
ttire with a gentle heat till no more nitrous gas appears* 
Then pour the contents into a bason, and evaporate it 
till it acquires the consistence of honey^ and a pungent 
suffocating vapour arises ; then add to it twice its bulk 
of boiling water, heat it gently, and pour it on a filter. 
The fluid which passes, when cooling, deposits a preci- 
pitate, which must be separated ; the fluid is then eva- 
porated to dryness, and the product obtained is suberic 
acid. 

The union of suberic acid with different bases consti- 
tutes the salts called suberates. They have no marked 
properties except a bitter taste. 
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THIS acid derives its name from the pigment called 
Prussian blue, of which it forms a component part* 

PROPERTIES OP PRUSSIC ACID. 

Prussic acid exists in the form of a colourless fluid. It 
has a strong odour, greatly resembling that of peach-tree 
flowers, or of bruised bitter almonds. Its taste is sweet- 
ish, pungent, and somewhat acrid. It is very volatile 
and inflammable when in the state of vapour or gas. It 
does not redden the most delicate vegetable blues, and 
unites difficultly with alcalies and earths in the direct 
way. It is easily decomposable by light, heat, or oz- 
igenized muriatic acid at high temperatures ; it becomes 
converted into ammonia, carbonic acid, and carbonated 
hidrogen gas. It does not act upon any of the metals, 
but readily unites with most of their oxids, with which it 
forms highly insoluble compounds. It has a great ten- 
dency to form triple compounds with alcalies and metallic 
oxids, and in that state it decomposes all metallic salts, 
and hence it is one of the most important re-agents of 
the chemist. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING PRUSSIC ACID. 

The process made use of by chemists for obtaining 
prussic acid is the following : put into a glass matrass 
two parts of pulverized Prussian blue, one part of red 
0xid of mercury, and six parts of water ; boil this mixture 
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for hrif an hour, agitating it frequently, then filter it, and 
pour over the residuum two parts more of boiling water, 
and having united the liquors, evaporate the whole to ob* 
tain crystsds. 

RATioYJAL£.*.«The prussic acid quits the oxid of iron 
to unite to the 03tid of mercury, with which it forms 
prussiate of mercury, which can neither be decomposed 
by acids nor alcalies. In order to disengage from it the 
prussic acid, dissolve it in water, or take the liquor above 
mentioned, not concentrated : pour the quantity obtained 
in the preceding experiment into a bottle containing 
about an ounce of iron filings, add nearly three ounces of 
concentrated sulphuric or muriatic acid, and shake it well 
for some minutes : the mixture now becomes black, for 
the iron unites to the oxigen of the mercury, and combines 
with the acid. Leave the fluid at rest, and then decant it^ 
and put it into a retort placed on a sand-bath ; adapt to 
the retort a receiver, containing a little distilled water^ 
to absorb the acid, and carefully lute all the joinings;" 
By the help of a gende heat, the prussic acid, being 
more volatile than water, will pass over first; and 
when about a( fourth of the liquor has passed, stop the 
operation* f 

The liquor which passes contains a little sulphuric acid : 
to free it from this acid, distil it again with a very gende 
heat from pulverized chalk, and pulverized chalk will be 
obtained in the greatest purity* 

Prussic acid may be obtained by distilling two parts of 
prussiate of potash with one of sulphuric acid, previously 
diluted with an equal quantity of water ; the prussic acid 
becomes disengaged, and is absorbed by the water pre- 
viously put into the receiver ; or by distilling bitter al- 
monds, the kernels of peach-stones, or the leaves of the 
cherry-laurel (lauro cerasus Lin.) with water. 

The combination of prussic acid with difierent bases 
forms salts called prussiateb. 

PROPERTIES OF PRUSSIATES. 

These salts have been litde examined, probably on 
account of the difficulty which attends their formation, 
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and the spontaneous decomposUipa l)iey suffer. AUthat 
is known concerning them is that they are v^ry efMsily 
decomposed by all acids, and also by a mere exposure to 
vivid light, or to a heat of about 1 10^. AU the metallic 
prussiates are insoluble, except prussi^te of mercury find 
manganese. These compounds ^re not decomposable by 
acids- The triple prussiates are the 9^ts which have been 
most particularly examined, on account of t^ iipportant 
action they exercise upon other bodies* 

METHODS OF OBTAININ'G FHUSSlATESv 

Prussiate of potash and iron^ Thf best no^thpds of pre* 
paring this important salt are the following : . 

Prepare pure potash as directed before*. See Potash* 

Dissolve it in five times its weight of water, and pour 
this solution into a glass receiver, placed in a sand-bath, 
heated to IfO^ or 180^, and then gradually add the be^t 
Prussian blue in powder, injecting new portions, as the 
former be comes, discoloured, and supplying water as fast 
as it evaporates, until the last added portions of Prussian 
blue are no longer discoloured ; then increase the heat to 
boiling, and continue it for half an hour. Filter the ley 
thus obtained, and saturate it with sulphuric acid moder- 
ately diluted; a precipitate will appear: when this ceases, 
filter off the whole, and wash the precipitate* 

Evaporate the filtered fluid to about one quarter^ and 
set it aside to crystallize ; after a few days, yellowbh ^ 
crystals of a cubic or quadrangular form will be found 
mixed with some sulphate of potash and oxid of iron ; 
pick out the yellowish crystals, lay them on blotting pa* 
per, and re-dissolve them in four times their weight of 
cold water, to exclude the sulphate of potash. Having 
done this, essay a few drops of this solution with barytic 
water, to see whether it contains any sulphuric acid, and 
add some barytic water to the remainder if necessary; 
filter off the solution from the sulphate of barytes, which 
will have precipitated, and set it by to crystallize for a 
few days, that the barytes, if any should remain, may be 
precipitated. If the crystals now obtained be of a pale 
yellow colour, and discover no bluish streaks, when 
sprinkled over with muriatic acid, they are fit for use ; 
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tot if they still discover bluish or green streaks, the so^ 
lution and crystallization must be repeated. 

These crystals must be kept in a well-stopped bottle, 
which, to preserve them from the air, should be filled 
with alcohol, as they are insoluble in it. 

Another good method of preparing this salt has been 
lately given by Mr« W. Henry.^ It consists in first 
foratiing a triple prussiate of barytes, and addxng it m 
crystals to 9 solution of carbonate of potash, till the solu- 
tion no longer restores the colour of reddened litmus pa* 
^n After digesting the mixture (or half an hour, fiker 
the liquid and evaporate it gently. The triple prussiate 
of potash crystallizes* 

Tjriple prussiate of potash, when pure, forms fine trans- 
parent crystals of a yellow colour : they have the form of 
cubes or parallelopipeds, and contain, when prepared ac- 
cording to the first method, 0.24 parts of oxid of iron* 

REMARK....This salt or its solution in water, is the most 
useful test ever discovered) for by means of it we are en- 
abled to ascertain whethei* any metallic substance is pre- 
sent in any solution ; for it precipitates all metals Cplatina 
excepted) in the form of a coloured powder, from the 
colour of which we may learn what metal was present in 
the solution, and from the proportion, its respective 
quantity. But in order to be accurate in this respect, the 
test employed must itself either be free from iron, or 
the quantity it contains must be known. The first object 
has hitherto failed, the latter may be accomplished in the 
following manner: Take 100 grains of the triple prussi- 
ate, obtained as before, heated to redness for half an hour 
in an open crucible : it will thus be consumed, and the 
iron will remain in the state of a reddish brown magnetic 
oxid ; this must be weighed, and the weight noted down. 
This oxid is half the weight of the Prussian blue which 
the test would a£Ford : its weight must therefore be sub- 
tracted from that of the precipitate formed by the test. 
Hence the weight of the crystals, in a given quantity of 
the solution, should be noted, that the quantity employed 
in precipitation may be known. Care must be taken to 
continue the heat till the oxid of iron becomes brown ; 

* Nicholson's Journal, IV. SI. 
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for while it is black it weighs considerably more than it 
should. 

Fmssiate of lime and iron may be obtained by boiling 
two parts of Prussian blue in about 56 of lime water, for 
about \ of an hour, till the prussic acid is neutralized 
with the lime, which will be known by its not altering the 
colour of turmeric paper. Prusaiate of barytea and iron 
is best prepared according to Henry's method, by adding 
Prussian blue to hot barytic water, till a new portion add« 
ed ceases to be discovered; the solution may then be fil- 
tered, evaporated and crystallized. Pmssiate ofstrontia 
andiron is produced in a similar manner. Pnuaiate of 
irony or Prussian blue, is prepared by igniting, widi a 
moderate heat, 3 parts of dried blood and 2 of carbonate 
of potash. From this mass a ley is obtained by the af« 
fusion of water. This is mingled with a solution of one 
part of sulphate of iron of commerce, and two of alum ; a 
green precipitate is formed, which, when washed with 
diluted muriatic acid, assumes a beautiful blue colour. 



LACTIC ACID. 



PART CIX. 



THIS acid exists in the whey of milk* 

PROPERTIES OF LACTIC ACID. 

LACTIC acid is capable of existing in the solid state ; 
but it greatly attracts moisture, and becomes liquid. It 
has a sour taste. It strongly oxidates iron, zinc, copper, 
and various other metals. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING LACTIC ACID. 

Take any quantity of whey, evaporate it very slowly to 
one eighth, filter it, and then add to it lime-water till no 
farther turbidness appears. Filter the mixture again, and 
let fall into the fluid, diluted with water, a solution of oxa- 
lic acid, till it produces no further cloudiness. Then fiU 
ter it and evaporate the fluid to the consistenc of syrup, 
and mingle with it alcohol. Having done this, separate 
the fluid again by -filtration, add to it a small quantity of 
water, put it into a retort, and distil off the spirit ; the 
remaining water then contains the lactic acid in a pure 
state. 

The combination of lactic acid with different bases 
forms salts Called laci ateb. They have ndt as yet 
been examined with accuracv. 
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SEBACIC ACID, 



PAtti^ ex* 



PROPERTIES OF SEBACfC ACID. 

SEBACIC acid exists iii i concrete form. It crys- 
tallizes in needles. It is void of odour. Its taste is 
slightty acid. When heated it liquefied tike uUow,. and 
IS not volatile. It is soluble in cold water. BoiUng wa- 
ter dissolves it very readily* . It is alsb solaUein alcohi^ 
It precipitates the acetites and nitrates'of silver, mercury, 
and lead, and the acetites of lead and mercury. It does 
not precipitate Unie-wsiter^ baiytic water, or strontism 
water. 

METHODS OP OBTAINING SEBACIC ACID. 

Distil hbg's lard, wash the product with hot water, 
^nd dr6p into it a solution of acetite of lead^ till it occa* 
stons no further precipitate. Collect thi^ precipitate, 
wash it, sm^ dry it. Having done this,: poor ovier it sul- 
phuric acid and heat it; asubstante reeemblfngfat will 
then appear on the surface. This being collected, disi^ 
solved in boiling water, and sufferisd to cool^ erystallizea, 
and is sebacic acid. 

The combination of sebaisic acid with different bases, 
forms the salts called s:eb^T£8. Sebatn of potash, soda, 
ammonia, or lime, are crystallizable» 
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LACCIC ACID. 



matBOBBBemmsBam 

PART CXI. 



THIS acid has been discovered by Dr. Pearson, in a 
wax*like substance called white iacy of Madras, formed 
by certain insects of the coccus tribe. By exposing this 
substance to such a degree of heat as was just sufficient 
to liquefy it, a fluid was obtained to which the doctor has 
given the name of laccic acid. 

PROPERTIES OF LACCIC ACID. 

Laccic acid naturally exists in the fluid state. Its 
specific gravity Dr. Pearson found to be 1.025 at 60^. It 
strongly reddens paper stained with litmus. It has a sa- 
line bitter taste. When heated, it smells precisely like* 
newly 4}aked hot bread. On suffering it to be exposed to 
the atmosphere it becomes turbid. 

It rises in distillation. It decomposes with efflores* 
cence the carbonates of lime and soda. It renders the 
nitrate and muriate of barytcs turbid. It assumes a green 
colour with lime-water, and a purplish colour with sul- 
phate of iron ; and precipitates sulphuret of lime wllite -, 
tincture of galls, green ; acetite of lead, reddish ; nitrate 
of mercury, whiti&h ; and tartrite of potash in the same 
way as tartareous acid does, except that the precipitate 
is insoluble in potash. \ 
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BOMBic acid: 



PART CXII. 



4 

THE phalaena, or moth of the silk-worm, particularly 
when in the state of a crysalis, contains, in a reservoir 
situated near the anus, an acid liquor, said to be of a 
peculiar nature* This acid is obtained by squeezing the 
juice of the crysalis through a cloth, and precipitating 
the mucilage by the admixture of alcohol. Or, it mar 
be obtained by digesting the crysalis in alcohol, mixing 
the infusion with a litde water, and subtracting the alco- 
bol by a gende heat* The acid thus obtained is of an 
amber colour. It affords prussic acid when distilled 
With nitric acid. Its other properties and combi- 
nations are hitherto little known. An acid analogous 
exists in several caterpillars, in that of the willow, and ia 
other insects. 



AMNIOTIC ACID. 



PART CXIII: 



VAUQUELIN and Buniva have discovered a pccur 
liar acid in the liquor of the amnios of the cow, to which 
they have given the name of amniotic acid. 

I 

"properties of amniotic acid. 

Amniotic acid exists in the form of a white pulverulent 
powder. It is slightly acid, but sensibly reddens vege- 
table blues. It is difficultly soluble in cold, but readil/ 
soluble in boiling water, and in alcohol. When exposed 
to a strong heat it exhales an odour of ammonia and of 
prussic acid. Assisted by heat it decomposes carbonate 
of potash, soda, or ammonia. It produces no change in 
the solutions of silver, lead, or mercury, in nitric acid. 
Exposed to heat, it yields ammonia and prussic acid. It 
combines with alcalies, and forms soluble salts, which 
are decomposable by most of the acids. 

Amniotic acid does not decompose the alcaline carbo- 
nates at the usual temperature, but it does so when as- 
sisted by heat. These properties are sufficient to shew 
that it is different from every other acid. It approaches 
nearest to the mucous acid and uric acid ; but the first 
does not yield ammonia by heat, and the latter is not so 
soluble in hot water, does not crystallize in needles, and 
is insoluble in alcohoU 

To obtain amniotic acid in a state of purity, evaporate 
the liquor of the amnios of the cow, to a syrupous con* 
sistence, which collects on the surface of the fluid. 
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Properties of Amniotic Acid. 



Transfer the concentrated fluid into alcohol, digest it 
by heat, decant the alcohol, and repeat this operation 
for several times. Having done this, mingle the alcohol 
solution with one quarter of water, and abstract the al- 
cohol by heat. Crystals of amniotic acid will be deposit- 
ed upon cooling, lo this case the acid is not pure. It 
is necpssary to re-drssolve it In boiling water or alcohol, 
or re-crystallize it repeatedly. 

Whether this acid exists in the liquor of the amnios of 
other animsils is not yet known. 



URIC ACID. 



PART CXIV. 



THIS acid exists in the urinary calculi, and also in 
human urine. That species of calculus which resembles 
wood in Its colour and appearance consists almost en- 
tirely of uric acid, it was ibrmcHy called lithic acid, 
a name now superseded by the judicious remarks of Dr. 
Pearson, to whom we are indebted for a thorough 
knowledge of it* 

PROPERTIES OF URIC ACID. 

Uric acid crystallizes in thin acicular and brilliant 
crystals, of a pale yellow colour* It has very little taste 
or odour. It is almost insoluble in cold, and sparingly 
soluble in oOO parts of boiling water ; it then reddens 
delicate vegetable blues, but it becomes v^ry soluble 
when combined with an excess of potash or soda* It 
is not acted upon by muriatic acid. Sulphuric acid, 
assisted by heat, decomposes it. It is soluble in nitric 
acid, and communicates to it a pink colour* The solu« 
tion tinges animal matter of the same colour. It ccm« 
bines readily with akalies and earths, and forms salts, 
which are decomposable by most of the other acids. 
Uric acid combined with soda is found crystallized in 
the human body, forming the gouty concretions of those 
afflicted with the gout. Uric acid is decomposable at 
high temperatures, and furniaheB carbonate of ammonia, 
and carbonic acid, with very little oil or water. It is 
also decomposed by the nitric and oxigenized muriatic 
acids. 

The acids called Fornuc and Zoonic are nothing more 
than acetic acid* * 
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THE CHEMICAL PHENOMENA 



OF 



VEGETATION- 



STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 

VEGETABLES arc organized bodies, which arc 
nourished by certain substances, received by and prepar- 
ed within their vessels. They are all produced from 
seeds. They grow on the earth ; at the bottom and on 
the surface of the ocean, and other waters ; and parasitical 
upon other vegetables. 

The structure of vegetables is nearly the same in all of 
them. They are composed of three principal parts, 
namely, the bark, the wood, and the pith. The Sari 
is the outermost part : it covers the whole body of the 
plant or tree. On examining it minutely^ it will be found 
to be also composed of three distinct substances, called 
the epidermis^ the parenchyma and the cortical layers. 
The epidermis is a very thin transparent membrane which 
covers the whole outer part of the bark. The parenchy^ 
ma is placed below it : it is a succulent green membrane, 
of a retiform texture. The cortical layers are the under- 
most : they consist of several thin membranes, composed 
of a multitude of longitudinal fibres, which cross each 
other, and form a kind of net-work. The woodXie^ under 
the bark ; it constitutes by far the greatest part of the 
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tree or vegetabk* It consists of concentric layers, which 
are composed of longitudinal fibres. The pith is situated 
in the centre of the wood : it is a very spongy substance, 
iind contains a vast number of cells. Through all these 
diflferent parts of the plant vessels are abundantly distri* 
buted, by means of which the functions necessary for the 
life and re-production of the vegetable are carried on. 
The conditions necessary for that purpose constitute the 
chemical phenomena of vegetation. 

PHENOMENA OF VEGETATION. 

If a seed, which consists of three principal parts, 
namely, the cotykdons^ the radicleyandthe plumuia^ is plac- 
ed in a situation favourable to its vegetation, it absorbs 
moisture, swells, and becomes soft. The radicle is con- 
verted into a root, and penetrates into the earth. The 
cotyledons emerge above the ground, and expand in the 
form of leaves (called the seminal leaves^ and the plumula 
becomes the stem, to which the leaves are affixed. The 
•whole seed, during this time, changes to a substance of a 
saccharine nature, which serves for the first food of the 
plant. When these appearances take place, the seed is 
said to germinate or grow. The food which was laid up 
in the seed for the embryo plant is then exhausted, and 
the plant derives its future nourishment principally from 
the air and soil. 

FOOD OP PLANTS. 

The food of plants consists of water impregnated with 
vegetable and animal matter, and several gases ; but wa- 
ter and air form the principal part of the food of every 
vegetable. They are decomposed in the vessels of the 
plant. The hidrogen of the water is retained ; the oxi- 
gen is also absorbed, but the greatest part of it appears to 
be evolved again by the leaves. Water also serves to 
supply plants with carbonaceous matter, which it diffuses 
through the leaves, &c. and the same principle is absorb- 
ed from the air in the form of carbonic acid gas. These 
are the only resources whence the charcoal, contained in 
vegetables which grow in water and air, can be derived* 
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ZM Immediate Prirwipi^ ^f Vegetables. 

The influence of heat and li^t are well k»owQ to be mla6 
rery essential to the life of plants. 

The nfanner in which the^ functions of vegetables s»e 
carried on is bidden from our view ( they appear to be 
analogous to the organi'Zatton and-nourishtntrntof amtnate, 
and therefore belong to the science «f physi<4ogy. 

IMMEDIATE PRINCIPLES OF VEGET- 

A>13Xj£S* 

The immediate parts of vegetables which are obtained 
by simple, easy, and frequently mechanical extractions, 
and which constitute every kind of vegetable matter, are 
MUCILAGE, or GUM; STARCH, or FECtJLA; 
JELLY, SUGAR; GLUTEN; FIXED OIL. VO- 
LATILE OIL ; C AIMPHOR ; WAX ; RESIN ; EX- 
TRACT; CAOUTCHOUC; ACIDS; TAN; CO- 
LOURING MATTER; SUBER; and WOOD, or 
LIGNEOUS FIBRE. 

MuciLAOfe or duM. This s^bstancis is void of odour 
and taste, it is not f<isible nor volatile. It is soluble m 
ifvter, but not in alcohol or oils. It suffers no change on 
being exposed to air. Its aoKuidn ki water is adhesive, 
and used as a pa^te. Nitric acid converts it into mucous 
Acid. It is found in all young plants, and often exudes 
spontaneously from certain trees ; the species of mimosa 
are the most productive, particularly the nihtica. Gum 
arabic, and wild cherry-tree and plum-tree gum, exhibit 
samples of this kind« Cruikshank obtained from gum,, 
exposed to heat in a close vessel, mucous acid, carbonic 
acid, hidro-carbonate and ammoma ; the residuum con- 
sisted of^ charcoal and lime. Its principles are conse* 
quently oxigen, hidrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and lime. 

Starch, or Fecula, constitutes the chief part of all 
the nutritive grains. Barley consists almost entirely of 
it. It appears in the form of a light, white, insipid, 
inodorous powder, soft to the touch* It is insoluble in 
cold, but easily soluble in boiling, water, with which it 
forms a thick paste; which when dried assumes the 
appearance of a semi-transparent jelly, soluble again in 
hot water. Nitric acid converts it into oxalic and malic 
acid. It is inflammable. Starch m^y be extracted from 



«lie9l» If r, potatoes, Seo. by beating or kneMliog'lhe flour 
of the suhstanceB with a large quantity of water. I'bis 
fluid takes up the finest part of the itarch, and deposits 
it again ; the water is then decanted, and ihe starch is 
auffcjred to ramain in the water till it becomes sour ; it ia 
Itken vaslied Depeatedly, and dried. It is a ternary (com- 
pound of purbon, hidiogen, and oxigen* 

Jellt has a tremulous consistence. It is easily soluble 
in hot, but dificuldy so in cold water j when strongly \ 

i oiled for spme time it loses the property of gelatinizing.^ 
t has a pleasant taste, and is always coloured by the fruit 
from which it is obtained. When dried, it becomes traoa- 
p^ent like glue. It is obtained by pressing out the juice 
of ripe fruits, allowing it to repose, and boiling it up and 
straining it through flannel. The juice of blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, &c« combined with sugar and gela- 
tinized, is well known. 

Sugar. Ita properties are well known* It is very 
extensively di£Pused throughout vegetablea ; the juice oi 
the sugar-cane aifords it in abundance : it ia likewise 
Qbtain<?d from the sugar maple, from the beet-soot, 8cc» 
The process for the preparation of sugar is, to press the 

E'ce, taboil it with lime-water, and with the serum of 
lod ; to neutralize some oxidic acid, and separate froaa 
it many impurities ; and then to evaporate it to a certain 
Gonsistenoe, and cast it in a mould, or suffer it to crya- 
tallise. The constituent principles of sugar are, osugoi^ 
carbon, and hidrogen. ' 

« 

Gluten is ap elastic, ductile, seemingly fibroug or 
memhranoua substance, insoluble in water, and putrefiablf 
like animal matter. Its taste is insipid. It is slightly 
soluble in alcohoL It ia dissolved by alcalies. Dried 
gendy, it becomes semi-transparent, hard, and breaks 
with a noise and smooth fracture. It may be obtained 
by working or kneading flour repeatedly with water, thf 
insol^e maas remaining is gluten. It may be obtained 

* Hence the reason why in nukiny jeUie% if the quanlity of tagar is 
not double that of the juice, it requires so Innjif boiling to evtporate the 
8UperflQou8 water, that the jelly loses its gelatinizing property « or if i^ 
aoes gelatiaiae it soon spoUf. 
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from the expressed juice of scurvy-grass, orewes, Sec. 
by merely suffering it to stand exposed to the air, in order 
, to separate the colouring matter, and then boiling it 
briskly for a few minutes. The gluten will coagulate, 
and may be separated by percolation* It consists of hidro* 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen ; and differs from the preceding 
vegetable principles by containing a much larger porUon 
of nitrogen. 

Fixed Oil is an immediate principle in many vegeta- 
bles. It is somewhat thick, mild, inodorous, or slightly 
odorous. It is infiammal^le when very hot, or reduced into 
vapours. It absorbs oxigen from the air, and thickens or 
becomesconcrete. It is insoluble in water, and forms soaps 
with alcalies. Fixed oils exist rarely except in nutritive 
seeds or kernels ; it is extracted by mechanical pressure, 
or by trituration in water. Oil of olives, linseed, &c 
belong to this class. 

Volatile Oil is a fluid of a strong aromatic odour, 
and acrid taste. It is very inflammable, and not easily 
saponifiabie by alcalies. It is volatilized at 212^. It is 
soluble in alcohol, it dissolves resin and camphor, and is 
easily inflammable by the affusion of nitrous acid* It is 
usually obtained by subjecting vegetables to distillation 
with water; part of it becomes dissolved by that fluid, 
but the greatest part floats on the surtace. Oil of laven- 
der, rosemary, &c. > are volatile oils obtained in that 
manner. 

Camphor is a white, concrete, crystalline, brittle mat- 
ter, of a strong pungent taste and odour ; highly volatile 
and inflammable. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
oils ; water takes up a minute quantity. It is soluble in 
sulphureous, muriatic, or fluoric acid gas. The nitric 
acid also dissolves it, but the camphor soon separates, and 
floats upon its surface in the form of an oily-like fluid* 
It is principally extracted from the branches and wood 
of the iaxtrus camphora^ a species of laurel, growing in 
China, Japan, Sumatra, &c. by submitting' them to distil- 
lation. The camphor thus obtained is afterwards puri- 
fied in this and other countries, by re-subliming it* It 
exists in small quantities in thyme, rosemary, sage, and 
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many other labiated plants ; it may be extracted by dis- 
tilling these plants, and exposing their oil to the air at a 
temjSerature between 22<> 54^* The oil gradually evapo- 
rates, and the camphor is left behind in a crystalline state. 
It consists of hidrogen and charcoal* 

Wax. The obvious qualities of wax are well known. 
It is insoluble in water and in alcohol ; but soluble in 
volatile and fixed oils. Alcalies form with it a soap. It 
is very fusible, and inflammable at a high temperature. 
Wax is formed on the antherae of flowers, whence it is 
collected by the bee. It is likewise found upon the upper 
surface of the leaves and fruits of many trees. 

Resin is either in the concrete or fluid state : it is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, or oils, but not in water. Heated 
strongly, it bums. It possesses a certain degree of 
transparency. Its colour is in general between yellow 
and brown. Resin frequently exudes spontaneously from 
plants, or flows out when they are wounded for that pur- 
pose. Sandarach, mastich, turpentine, &c« are resins. 

Extract exists abundandy in the juice of all plants: 
itis soluble in water, in alcohol, and in diluted acids ; but 
insoluble in ether. It has a strong affinity for alumine. 
Exposed to air, it gradually absorbs oxigen, and then losea 
Its solubility in water. The same effect is produced by 
oxigenated muriatic acid. It is obtained by mechanical 
pressure ; by the simple infusion of the plant in a liquid $ 
or by its decoction in water, and subsequent evaporation. 
Its component principles are carbon, hidrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxigen. Opium, liquorice juice, &c. are extracts. 

Caoutchouc, or blastic gum, is a concresible juice, 
remarkable for the great elasticity which it acquires when 
dry. It can be stretched to a considerable extent without 
breaking, and immediately contracts again when the 
force is withdrawn. It is soluble in ether and volatile 
oils. When exposed to heat it melts, and bums with a 
bright flame. It is principally obtained by puncturing 
certain trees of South America, namely, the haevea 
caoutchouc^ and the jatropha elastita. It is first thick 
and milky, and becomes concrete ou being exposed to 
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the air. The blackish colour of the Indian rub^. ^f" 
commerce is owiilg to the method of drying it« \t 
exists also in the missletoe, in ^m mastich, and in vari- 
ous plants. 

Acids. The acids which exist ready formed in veger 
tables are the citric^ malic^ oxalic^ ^lli<^> benzoic, tar- 
tareouS) acetous, and suberic* They h^ve been examhl- 
ed already under their respective heSids* 

Tan is obtained in the form of a dry powder. Ite 
taste is very astringent* It is soluble ill water and in 
alcohol : the solution, when concentrated, feels unctuous 
to the touch, and froths, when agitated, like a solution 
of soap. Its principal property is that of forming an in- 
soluble compound with animal jelly. On this proper^ 
is founded the art of tanning. Tan may be obtained, 
according to Proust, by mifigling a decoction of galls 
with a solution of muriate of tin* An insoluble com- 
pound is formed) consisting of oxid of tin and tan. This 
precipitate, after being washed, is to be dissolved in 
water, and a current of sulphurated hidrogen gas passed 
through it ; this combines with the oxid of tin, and the 
tan is left in the solution. 

* * " • 

Until very lately, tan had been known only as a pro- 
duction of nature ; and the processes of chemistry hsKl 
effected nothing more than its. separation from the vari- 
ous substances with which it occurs combined. An im- 
portant discovery however, has been very recently made 
by Mr. Hatchett^ of the artificial formation of tan, from 
substances which unquestionably do not contain it, but 
only furnish its elements. The processes fpr its factid- 
ous production are very numerous ; but they are arrang- 
ed, by their author, under three ^eads. 1st, The syn- 
thesis of tan may be effected by the action of nitric acid 
on animal or vegetable charcoal ; 2dly, By distilliilg 
nitric acid from common resin, indigo, dragon^s blood, 
and various other resinous substances ; 3dly, By the ae- 
tipn of sulphuric acid on common i^sin^ elemi^ sis'afoetida, 
camphor, &c. Of these various processes, we shAll Select 
the most simple, referring to Mr. Hatchett's very inte- 
resting paper for a fiiller detail of the experiments. (See 
pixil. Trans, for 1805.) 
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matrass, add an ounce of nitric acid (specific gravity 1.4) 
ditoted with two ounces of water ; piace the vessel iti a 
sand heat^ and continue the digestion till the charcod 
appears to be dissolved. A copious discharge of nitrous 
gas will take place* At the end of the second day, it may 
be necessary to add another ounce, and sometimes even 
a third, of nitric acid ; and to continue the digestion dur- 
mg five or six days* A reddish-brown solution will be 
obtained, which must be evaporated to dryness in a glass 
vessel ; taking care, in the lattet part of the process, so 
to regulate the temperature, that the acid may be 
expelled, without decomposing the residuum. A brown 
glossy substance will be obtained, having a resinous 
mcture^ and amounting in Wei^t to 116 or 120 grains. 
This substance has the foltD#ing propeHies : 

1. It is speedily dissol^d by cold water and by alco- 
hol. 2. rt h^ ah astringent flavoltlr. 3. Exposed to heat, 
St sthokes but little, swelfo much, ^nd affords a bulky 
coAl. 4. Its solution ih water reddens litmus paper. 
5. The solution ccpiously precipitates metallic salts, es- 
pecially muriate or tin*, acetate of lead, and red sulphate 
of iron. These precipitates, for the most part, are brown, 
inclit^i^g' td chocolate, 6!kteptihg that of tin, which is 
blackish gray. B. Gold i^ precipitated from its soultiott 
in a metallic state. 7. The earthy salts ate precipitated 
by it. 8. Gelatine is instantly precipitated from water, 
in the state of a coagulum, insoluble both in cold and in 
boiling water. 

The identity of this substance witii tan can, therefore, 
be scarcely doubted, since the two bodies agree in having 
the same characteristic properties. The only essential 
circumstances of discrimmation are, that the natural tan is 
destroyed, while the artificial is produced, by the agency 
of nitric acid ; and that the artificial substance, even when 
formed, powerAiUy resists the decomposing action of this 
acid which readily destroys natural tan. &ven, however, 
among the different varieties of the iiatural substance, 
Mr. Hatchett found esSicnitiieil differences in the facility 
of destruction by nitric acid. I'hose of oak bark and 
catechu are least deStnictible ; and, ifn general, the varie- 
ties df tan seem to bte least permanent, in prc^ortion 
to the quantity of itiUcilage Which they contain. In- 
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fusions of factitious tan differ, also, from those dC^^ 
natural kind, in not becoming mouldy by keeping. •• ^' 
The artificial substance is a purer variety of tan fhaa 
the natural one, inasmuch as it is perfectly free from 
gallic acid, and from extract ; both of which are always 
present in the latter. The properties of the factitious 
compound vary a little, according to the mode of iti 
preparation, principally in the colour of the precipitates^ 
which they separate from metallic solutions. Those 
effected by tan, formed by processes of the first class, 
are always brown, and by the second pale or deep 
yellow. 

Colouring hatter exists in vegetables, combined 
with various other principles, and alters its properties ac- 
cording to the nature of the substances with which it is 
united. It has a strong affinity for alumine and oxid of 
tin, in consequence of which their solutions precipitate 
infusions of colouring principle in water. Colouring 
matter is extracted from vegetable substances by water, 
alcohol, or oils ; viz* from Brazil wood, logwood, alkanet 
roo^ &c. 

On the extraction and fixation of colouring matter de- 
pends the formation of vegetable pigments or lakes, and 
the whole art of dying. 

SuBER, or CORK, is a substance well known. It is the 
outer bark of the querctis ruber. It bums with a bright 
flame. Nitric acid converts it into a peculiar acid, 
called the suberic acid. Fourcroy supposes that the 
epidermis of all vegetables is a substance analogous 
to cork. 

^ooD, or LIGNEOUS HATTER, foHHs the Vegetable 
skeleton or the basis of wood It consists of a multitude 
of longitudinal fibres. It is insipid, and insoluUe in ccdd 
or hot water. It is somewhat transparent. It is combu»> 
tible. When gradually heated, if air be exchided, it 
blackens, and becomes converted into charcoal, which re* 
tains exactly the form of the original mass. It may be' 
exhibited pure, by boiling shavings of wood repeatedly in 
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water and alcohol, to extnurt from it all the substances 
soluble in these fluids. 

SPONTANEOOS CHANGES OF VEGETABLE 

MATTERS. 

Having considered those immediate principles of ve- 
getables which constitute the body of the plant, and which 
are discoverable by simple processes ; we shall now exa- 
mine the spontaneous changes they undergo from the 
fe-action of their parts upon each other under certain 
circumstances. 

It is well known that all organized substances, when 
dead, suffer certain changes, if placed in a certain 
temperature, and in contact with air and water. Our 
present task, however, is to consider only such changes as 
should be examined by the chemical philosopher, on ac- 
count of the light they throw upon many of the phe- 
nomena of nature and art; we shall therefore begin 
with the theory of fermentation, of which three kinds 
are distinguished, the vinous, acetous, and putrefactive, 
characterized principally from each other by the nature of 
their products. 

1. VINOUS FERMENTATION. 

Before we consider this species of fermentation we 
must premise^ that by the term fermentation in genersd 
is understood a spontaneous motion which is excited in 
vegetable or other organized substances, and which totally 
changes their properties. The conditions necessary for 
that purpose are, a certain degree of fluidity, a certain 
degree of heat, and access of air. 

AH vegetable substances, containing saccharine matter, 
are susceptible of the vinous fermentation. When any 
sweet vegetable juice or other saccharine matter is suffered 
to be exposed undisturbed to a* temperature between 60^ 
and 80^ F. it first becomes turbid and viscid ; an intestine 
motion and increase of bulk gradually takes place ; air bub- 
bles are discharged from its whole mass, buri^ting forth 
with a perceivable noise, and forming a kind of froth or 
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taste 18 acquired. After a certain |Upe fl^9%^ pHfOMA^fiiiBL 
cease, the fluid deposits a copious sediment, and becomes 
9gain clear, bright, ^nd t;rapiqw:ei^V . ^\ ^^^ tjbep ac- 
quired a brisk taste, a, vinqus. QnQur, atd an intoxicating 
power* 

WINE. 

Wine is the product of fermentation, obtained under 
similar circumstapcesi from the expressejfl juice of the 
grape. ITie grapes are put into a vessel, exposed to a 
temperature of about 50^ F. l^^ui^ed. and ftiuch agita^d; 
^er vhich the fernientation is excited, and the appear- 
ances before mentioned take place. When the fermenta- 
tion cease?, the wine- is drawn off from the lees itito 
casks^ where it undergoes a second, though insensible, 
fermentation, which more intimately deve'lopes it6 prin- 
ciples s and it is thi^ change which causes cK^ difference 
|[>etween o/^and new wine* Wine fs ipore spirituous smd 
intoxicating as the quantity of saccharine matter contained 
in the juice of the grape is greater. By processes similar 
to this, raisin, gooseberry, and other wines^ cyder and 
perry, may be obtained. 

BEER. 

• Barter is made in this country from barley, in the fol- 
lowing maaoier : barley is first reduced to malt^ by being 
steeped in watcx; it is tben drawn ojT, and the barley 
is spread upon a. floor about G inches thick, where it 
begins to germinate. The germination is suffered to 
continue tUl the tadicle b | or ^ of thi^ .length of the 
grain. As soon as this is accomplished, the grain is spread 
thinner, and turned over twice a day, for several da^'s ; 
it is then transftj-red to the kiln heated with xvoody and 
dried highly, or till it acquires a brown colour ; it is then 
called brawn malt.* From this malt, porter is brewed in 
the following manner : 

* Malt very geoft)y dHe4 by mesnt of coif lor nudting ale, is called 
fiaUmaii. 
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A Quantity of malt freed irom its germ 19 coarsely 
ground and put into a vessel, called the mash-tub. Hot 
water, under the degree of boiling (of about 160" or 180* 
F,) is poured on it, and the whole is stirred intimately 
together, either by machinery or by the hand of man ; by 
this means the soluble part of the malt is extracted. 
Wheii this operation is over, the liquor called the extract 
is drawn bff. Another infusion is then made by means 
of water of a higher temperature, which infusion of 
course is weaker than the former, and these are either 
mixt or kxpt separate. Both have a sweet taste ; they 
contain the saccharine, the extractive, the amilaceous, 
atid the gelatinous parts of the grain. The infusion thus 
obtained is called wort* It is then boiled with hops to 
give it a certain aromatic bitterness, and to render it less 
liable to be spoiled in keeping ; and is cooled as expedi- 
tiously as possible in very large shallow vessels called 
coolers^ in which it measures no more than from one to 
two inches. As soon as it is cold it is transferred into 
iht fermenting'tuhy a certain quantity of yeast is added, 
and the whole is suffered to ferment. When the fermen- 
tation has advanced to a due degree, and the yeast ceases 
to rise, the beer is divided into smaller casks, to facilitate 
the separation of the yeast : and, lastly, it is conveyed 
into barrels, and kept in cool places, with the precaution 
6f supplying the loss it suffers by evaporation. Eight 
bushels of malt, and lOlb. of hops, produce upon an 
average 100 gallons of London porter. 

ALCOHOL, OR ARDENT SPIRIT. 

If wme or beer be distilled,- a colourless fluid passes 
over into the receiver of a strong heating taste, a pene- 
trating* odour, and an intoxicating property. This fluid 
is called ardent spirit. It is capable of being inflamed 
without a wick, and burns without smoke, and with a 
flame which is blue at the edges, and white in the mid- 
dle. It is very volatile, and consequently evaporates 
spontaneously at common temperatures, it is miscible 
with water and alcalies. It dissolves resins, sugar, es- 
sential oils, camphor, &c. It is decomposed by most of 
the dense acids j the result is a very odorous, pungent, 
inflammable, and highly volatile fluid, called fth(f7\ 

vol.. II. ?, z 
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To prepare sulphuric ether ^ any quantity . of sulphuric 
acid is gradually mingled with an equal weight of alpohol 
in a retort { heat is then applied by a sand-bath, the re- 
tort being connected with a receiver kept cool by watery 
a colourless fluid condenses in the receiver. When the 
distilled liquor amounts to about half th^ quantity of 
alcohol employed, or when the neck of the retort becomes 
obscured with white fumes, the distillation is to be stop- 
ped ; a thick black fluid remains in the retort. The 
distilled liquor, which is the ether, impure from the ad- 
mixture of water and sulphureous acid, is to be mixed 
with a small quantity of potash, and subjected to distilla- 
tion by a very gentle heat. It is thus obtained nearly 
pure, 

RATiONALE,.,.The theory of the formation of ether is 
far from being accurately ascertained. According to the 
explanation which, till lately, was generally received, ib 
the formation of sulphuric ether, the alcohol is decom- 
posed by part of its hidrogen attracting part of its oxigen 
of the sulphuric acid : the balance of attractions existing 
betweei^ the principles of the alcohol being thus broken, 
a large quantity of carbon is precipitated, and the re- 
maining elements of the alcohol combine, and form the ' 
ether. 

Nitric ether may be obtained in the following manner: 
Two parts of alcohol are poured into a strong glass 
bottle, provided with a ground stopper, and placed in a 
frigorific mixture, or in snow mingled with ice broken 
small, and in this situation the alcohol is suffered to cool 
some degrees below the . freezing point. One part and 
a half of nitrous acid are then successively affused, yet 
by drops only, and at sufiiciently long intervals, for fear 
of the mixture being heated, which, as likewise every 
agitation, ou^ht to be most cautiously avoided. When 
the mixture is completed, the glass is for some time left 
standing quiet in the Qold, and well stopped. The ether 
is, after this, found swimming on the surface, from 
which it is carefully taken off by means of a separatory 
funnel, and cautiously rectified over a little potash or 
lime. 

RATiONALE....The theory of the formation of nitric 
ether is not less obscure than that of the production of 
sulphuric ether. It has been ascertained by the ticperi- 
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ments of '"Bayen,* that the acid is either decomposed, or 
cdnibinedin such a manner that it is not discoveraHle by 
an alcall : he found that the mixture of the acid and the 
alcohol, after being digested for some time, required 
only the ninth part of the quantity of potash for its satu- 
ration, which the quantity of acid employed would have 
done. The alcohol is also partially decomposed, as ox- 
alic and acetous acids are formed* No carbon, however, 
18 precipitated in a sensible form. It may be said, per- 
haps, that in this process, part of the carbon, hidrogen, 
and oxigen of the alcohol enter into new combinations, 
forming the acetous and oxalic acids ; and that the re- 
maining quantities of these elements combine with part 
of the acid to form the nitric ether. 

Acetic and phosphoric ether may be obtained by distil- 
ling equal parts of the most concentrated acids of these 
kinds with alcohol, and proceeding as directed before. 
No good method of obtaining muriatic ether is hitherto 
known; the methods directed do not furnish a fluid 
which possesses all the properties of ether. 

2. ACETOUS FERMENTATION. 

If wine or any other vinous fluid be exposed to a heat, 
from 75^ to 85^ F. and air be admitted, the properties 
of the fluid are altered remarkably, it loses its taste and 
odour, it becomes sour, and turns into vinegar. During 
this change the fluid is rendered turbid, its surface be- 
comes covered with a mouldy pellicle, a quantity of 
fibrous matter separates, and forms a kind of skin, which 
sinks to the bottom, vulgarly called mother of vinegar. 

VINEGAR. 

The most usual method of making vinegar is by means 
of two vessels, each containing some refuse of grapes, or 
such matters ; one of these is filled with wine, the other 
is half filled. lYi this latter the fermentation first begins, 
at which time it must be checked by filling this vessel 
out of the other. Soon after the fermentation takes place 
in the second vessel, which is to be re-filled in turn ; and 
so the process goes on alternately for some weeks, until 
the vinegar is made. 
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Vinegar may also be prepared from water^;COi|Uuoiiig 
abou^ three pounds of raisins or sugar to the.^Uoo: or 
from the faeces or dregs of apples, pears, &c. from which, 
the juice has been expressed. 

Vinegar fully fermented is clear and nearly colourless ; 
it has a pleasant pungent odour, and a sour taste. It 
possesses all the properties of an acid. When freed from 
its mucilage, and other heterogeneous admixtures by 
distillation, it constitutes acetous acid. 

PUf REFACTIVE FERMENTATION. 

When the spontaneous decomposition of vegetable sub« 
stances is suffered to proceed beyond the production of 
the acetous acid, the vinegar gradually becomes viscid 
and foul ; air is emitted with a fetid odour ; an earthy 
sediment is deposited ; and when the whole process is 
finished scarce^ly any thing remains but the salts, the 
alcohol, and the earths which formed tjie constituent 
parts of the vc getable : the fluid, if any is left, is water 
and acetous acid. This decomposition is putrefactive 
fermentation : its properties are more striking ip animal 
matter. 
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ANIMAL SUBSTANCES 



ANIMAL sobtances are far more complicated in their 
composition than vegetables. .Their principal base is 
hidrogen, combined with a large portion of nitrogen, 
charcoal, oxigen, phosphorous, and not unfrequentl^ 
sulphur. / 

The different substances which constitute the body of 

animals are the following. 

* 

Bones of animals contain much phosphate of lime and 
carbonate of lime, deposited in a gelatinous net-work. 
They are soluble in all the dense acida which reduce the 
gelatinous net-work to the naked state ; it may then be 
dissolved by boiling water. Mr. Hatchett has found that 
the bones of quadrupeds and fishes contain also sulphate 
of lime. 

Muscles are the principal fleshy parts connected with 
the bones. They are chiefly composed of fibrin, albu- 
men, gelatine, extract, phosphate of soda, phosphate of 
ammonia, phosphate of lime, and carbonate of lime. 

Membranes are thin, semi-transparent, soft, and plia- 
ble bodies, which wrap up or form the external covering 
of the muscleSy bones, viscera, and other parts of the 
body. Mr. Hatchett has proved that they are destitute 
of phosphate of lime and saline matters, and that they are 
principally composed of coagulated albumen. 
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Ligaments are those strong fibrous and elastic sub* 
stances which connect the bones with each other : they 
have been little examined ; they yield a quantity of gela- 
tine, by boiling, but by far the greatest part remains un- 
altered. 

TcNiDONs, commonly called smewsiy are strong pearl* 
coloured bodies which connect the muscles with the bones. 
By long and strong ebullition they are dissolved into a 
nutritious gelatinous mass. 

The skin envelopes the whole surface of animals. It 
is composed of three parts, namely, the epidermis^ or 
cuticle^ the mucous m^mbrane^ and the cutis^ or true skin. 
The epidermis is an elastic membrane ; it is that part of 
the skin which is raised in blisters. It is principally com- 
posed of albumen, gelatine, and phosphate of lime- The 
mucous membrane, which is situated immediately under 
the epidermis, is composed of a soft gelatinous substance 
which gives to the skin its peculiar colour. The true 
skiii or cutis, is a thick, firm, elastic membrane, compos- 
ed of a number of fibres interwoven with each other. 
Both this and the former are composed of gelatine, fibrin, 
albumen^ and phosphate of lime. 

Fat, tallow, and marrow, are of an oleaginous na- 
ture, greatly resembling vegetable expressed oil. They 
may be considered as highly oxigenated oil, containing 
sebacic acid and phosphate of lime. 

Nails of animals, Mr. Hatchett has shown, ar^ chief- 
ly composed of a membranous substance, resembling coa- 
gulated albumen. 

Horns and hoofs of animals greatly resemble the for- 
mer in all their properties. 

Hair, according to Bertholet, yeilded carbonate of 
ammonia, charcoal, nitrogen, and sulphur. 

Feathers yield nearly the same products as hair. 
Mr. Hatchett has proved that the quill is chiefly compos- 
ed of coagulated albumen. 
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Sff j^LLS, or the cniet^ceous coveriogs of certain ani- 
maUf such as echini, lobsters, crab?, cray«fisb, &c. and 
^so the shells of eggs, greatly resemble bones in their 
composition, but the proportion of the carbonate of lime 
they contain far exceeds that of the phosphate. Mother 
of pearl is composed, according to Hatchett, of carbonate 
of Jime and membrane. Fish scales are composed of 
membrane and phosphate of lime. 

B^ooD is concresible by repose and cold, andcoagulable 
by heat. It separates into two different parts by rest* 
The cause of this spontaneous separation is unknown. 
The white part is called the serum^ the other coloured 
part is denominated the crassamentum^ or clot. * The se* 
rum consists of albumen, gelatine, carbonate, muriate, 
and phosphate of soda, phosphate of lime, and sulphur. 
Th^ crassamentum contains albumen, soda, and sub* 
phosphate of iron. When blood, the moment it is drawn 
from an animal, is strongly agitated with a stick or other 
substance, a white, solid, elastic matter separates, called 
fibrin^ or animal gluten. It contains more nitrogen thaA 
any of the former parts of the blood. 

Milk separates spontaneously into three parts, name- 
ly, cream^ curd^ and whey. The first is a butyraceous 
oil, the second a caseous albumen, and the third a sac- 
charine lymph. Milk is a compound of water, oil, albu* 
men, gelatine, sugar of milk, $ muriate of soda, sulphur, 
phosphate of lime, and muriate of potash. 

Saliva, which is secreted by the glands in the mouth, 
consists of mucilage, albumen, muriate of soda, phos* 
phate of soda, phosphate of lime, and phosphate of am- 
monia. 

Tears consist, according to Vauquelin, of water, mu« 
cilage, soda, muriate of soda^ phosphate of lime, and 
phosphate of soda. 

Mucus OF THE KosF. is analogous to the latter acid. It 
contains more coagulable mucilage. Its great viscidity 
is owing to the absorption of ozigen, on being longer ex- 
posed to the air than tears. 
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Bile is a fluid secreted by the liver from the venouB 
blood. It is composed of water, resinous ihsktter, alba* 
men, soda, phosphate of soda, phosphate of lime^ muri« 
ate of soda, saccharine salt, iron, and sulphurated hi- 
drogen. 

Biliary cA.LcnLi, or oall-stonsb, are concrete bo- 
dies deposited in the gall-bladder, and biliary duct. Thejr 
are inflammable, very fusible by heat, partly soluble in 
alcalies, alcohol, or oils* They contain a bitter ^sinous 
matter^ benzoic acid, lime, soda^ and ammoniacid salts* 
They vary remarkably in their external properties and 
chemical composition. 

Urive of healthy persons always contains phosphoite 
acid, phosphate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, carbonic 
acid, carbonate of lime, uric acid, benzoic acid, gelatme, 
albumen, urea (or a substance in which the colour and 
odour of urine principally resides) resin, muriate of soda, 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of ammonia, muriate of am- 
monia, and sulphur. 

Urinary calculi are frequently contpoaed of uric 
acid, united to ammonia; others consist of phosphoric 
acid, combined with ammonia and magnesia. 

Wax of the ear is composed, according to Vaiiquc- 
Un, of albumen, soda, phosphate of lime, a coldufing 
matter, and a bitter oil. 

Tracheal humours, or mucous, which lubricates the 
trachea and the bronchia ; the ocular humours, tht: hu- 
mours of the alimentary canal, and other cavitiesof the 
body, have liot been examined with attention. Foortroy 
has ascertained that the faeces are always acid, and stro^- 
ly redden vegetable blue. 

% 

SiNoviA, or the peculiar viscid semi-transparent fluid, 
found within the capsular ligaments of the different jqints 
of animals, Marqueron and Hatchett found to be com- 
posed of fibrous matter, albumen, soda, muriate of soda, 
phosphate of lime, and water. 
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•£sMiiiAL FLvm consists of wa|er> nnuciltge, pboBpIi(^t» 
of lime and soda. The sfimen of other •Miiv^s^ hgs iioft 
been analysed. 

Li^oR or THE AMNIOS, whicH sufrounds the £oetV(# 
19 the uterus in every part, contains, ip women, water, 
inuriate and carbonate of soda, phosphfite of Ume, ;^id 
albumen. In the cow, an detractive animal matter, &^)« 
phale of soda* and a peculiar crystaUizat^e jacid^ caile^^ 
gmnioiifi ocid* 

Cerebral pulp has been examined by FourQrpy. 
The pulpy matter of which it chiefly consists approaches 
ipost nearly in properties to albumen, which is mixe^ 
vith a saline fluids conai^ting.of phosph^ of lin^i sg^a^ 
Kfad afYMnoAia. 

Pe^spira^^le matter has not yet been accurately 
|^ia}yi|ed. It seems to be principal^ ^ater holding in 
folution a .small quantity of lymph and car^qnic acid. 

Humour or the prostata has not been examine j« 
It appears to be albuminous, and of the same nature as 
1(11 the .white humours. 

Chyle, a^^d the pancreatic and GAsf rjc juices, 
have not yet been analysed with accuracy. 

Intestinal gas is composed ordinarily of many gases; 
principally of carbonic acid, nitrogen, carbonated and 
sulphurated hidrogen. The first is the ordinary product 
of a good digestion \ the last are the sign and result of a 
troubled, slow, or irregular digestion. 

SPONTANEOUS DECOMPOSITION OF ANI- 

MAL MATTER* 

The spontaneous decomposition which animal matter 

suffers is C2L\\td putrefaction. The conditions necessary 

are, a certain degree of moisture, a certain temperature, 

and a free access of air. The phenomena which attend 

putrefaction are the following: the colour of the snb» 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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stance first becomes paler, and its texture soft^ it ac- 
quires an intolerable fetid odour, and its organization 
is Ucakiv./ed. The substance increases in bulk, air bub« 
bles are disengaged, and the whole becomes gradually 
converted into a greenish black matter of a pulpy consist- 
ence ; and lastly fluid : a phosphorescent light is frequent- 
ly observable. In this state it remains for some time, 
sending forth a horrible offensive odoun This odour 
gradually disappears, the soft substance acquires more 
and more consistence, and becomes at last converted 
into a dry friable powder, resembling a mixture of 
earths. 

It is obvious, that during this process all the princi- 
ples, which form the organized animal matter, act upon 
each other according to certain laws ; the precise nature 
of which has not been hitherto accurately ascertained. 
The gases ^hich are developed, and which fill the cavi- 
ties and cellular texture, so as to inflate and puff up the 
body, are evidendy ammonia, formed by the union of 
the nitrogen and hidrogen of the animal matter; and af- 
terwards phosphorated hidrogen, sulphurated hidrogen^ 
carbonated hidKOgen, and carbonic acid. In some cases 
nitric acid is formed. The earthy-like residue, which 
remains after the process of putrefaction has taken place, 
consists of charcoal, with other earthy, oily, and saline 
matters. Thus it appears that the elements, which form- 
ed the organized animal body, unite together, during the 
process uf putrefaction, two and two, and form new sets 
of binary compounds of a more simple nature, which 
again enter with other substances, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, into combinations, and thus serve for the 
re-production and support of dead and living matter. 
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THE complete and accurate analysis of mineral waters 
is one of the most difficult subjects of chemical manipula* 
tion, and requires a very extensive acquaintance with the 
properties and habitudes of a numerous class of sub^ 
stances. I^ong and attentive study of the science is 
therefore essential to qualify any one for undertaking 
exact and minute determinations of the proportion of the 
component parts of bodies. Such minuteness, however, 
is scarcely ever required in the experiments that are sub- 
servient to the ordinary purposes of life ; a general know* 
ledge of the composition of bodies being sufficient to as- 
sist in directing the most useful applications of them. 
We shall not attempt, therefore, to lay down rules for 
accurate analysis, but shall only describe such experi- 
ments as are suited to afford an insight into the kind^ 
bift not to decide the exact proportion of the constituent 
principles of natural waters. 

Before proceeding, however, to the analysis of a 
water, it is proper to inquire into its natural history, and 
to examine attentively its physical characters. The nature 
of the strata, in the neighbourhood of the spring, will 
often furnish useful suggestions respecting the contents 
of the water ; the period of the year should be stated at 
which the analysis was performed ; and whether after a 
rainy or dry season. The temperature of the water must 
be carefully observed, as it Issues from the spring ; and 
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the quantity inquired into, which it yields in a given 
time. The sensible qualities of taste, smell, degree of 
transparency, &c. are also best ascertained at the foun- 
tain-head, rhe specific gravity of the water may be 
found by weighing a bottle^ which is capable of contain* 
ing a known weight of distilled Watef, at a certain tem- 
perature, filled with the water, under examinatibn, at 
the same temperature. It is proper, also, to examine, 
on the spot, the channel through which the water has 
flowed ; to collect any deposit that may have been form- 
ed ; and to investigate its nature. 

The effect* of heat oh the water may ti next tried. 
Many waters lose their transparency when their temper- 
atue is raised, and let fall a considerable deposit. The 
quality of this may, in some degree, be conjectured from 
its appearance. If its colour be brownish -yellow, it con- 
sistS) either wholly or chiefly, of oxide of iron ; if white, 
or nearly white, it is composed principally of the earthy 
carbonates. A mineral wdter, containing iron, deposits 
that metal also, when exposed to the atmosphere ; and a 
thin pellicle forms on its surface, whether stagnant in a 
natural reservoir, or collected in a separate vessel. By 
this exposure, iron may be son^etimes discovered in a 
water, though not easily detected at first ; because it be- 
comes further oxydized, and more sensible to the action 
of tescs. Sulphuretcd hydrogenous waters exhibit a se- 
diment, even when preserved in a well-closed vial ; the 
hydrogen quitting the sulphur, which setdes in the form 
of a white powder. 

EXAMINATION OF MINERAL WATERS BY 

RE-AGENTS. 

Water is never presented by nature in a state of com- 
plete purity. Even when collected as it descends in the 
form of rain, chemical tests detect in it a minute propor* 
tion of foreign ingredients. And when it has been ab- 
sorbed by the earth, has traversed its different strata, and 
is returned to us by springs, it is found to have acquired 
Various impregnations The readiest method of judging 
<yf the contends of nataral waters is by applying what are 
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termed testa, or re-agents ; /• e» ftubstances which, on be- 
ing added to a water, exhibit quickly, by the phenomena 
they produce, the nature of the saline, or other ingre- 
dients. For example, if, on adding infusion of litmus 
to any water, its colour is changed to red, we infer, that 
the water ^contains an uncombined acid : if this change 
ensues, even after the water has been boiled, we judge 
that the acid is a fixed, and not a volatile one : and if, 
on adding muriate of barytes, a precipitate falls down, 
we safely conclude^ that the peculiar acid, present in the 
water, is either entirely or in part the sulphuric acid* 
IVe shall first enumerate the tests generally employed in 
examining waters, and describe their application , and, 
afterwards, indicate by what particular tests the sub* 
atances, generally found in waters, may be detected. 

In many instances, however, a mineral water may con- 
tain a saline or other ingredient, but in such small quan- 
tity as to escape discovery by tests. It is therefore ad- 
visable to apply the tests of fixed substances to the water, 
after reducing its bulk one^^half, or more, by evapora- 
tion, as well as in its natural state* 

The use of tests, or re-agents, has been employed by 
Mr. Kirwan to ascertain, by a careful examination of 
the precipitate, not only the kindy but the qucmtityy of 
the ingredients of mineral waters. This will be best un- 
derstood from an example. It is an established fact, that 
100 parts of crystallized muriate of soda, when com- 
pletely decomposed by nitrate of silver, yield, as nearly 
as possible, 235 of precipitate. From the weight of the 
precipitate, separated by nitrate of silver from a given 
quantity of any water, it is therefore easy, when no other 
muriatic salt is present, to infer what quantity of muriate 
of soda was contained in the water ; since every hundred 
grains of niuriated silver indicate, pretty accurately, 42^ 
of crystallized common salt. The same mode of esti- 
mation may be applied in various other instances ; and 
the rule for each individual case is given by Mr. Kirwan, 
in part ii. chap. 2. of his ^' Essay on the Analysis of 
Mineral Waters." In most instances, also, it will be 
found stated in the following description of the use of the 
various re-agents. 
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I. Infusion of Litmus^ Syrup of Violets^ &?(:. 

The infusion of litmus is prepared by steeping this 
substance, first bruised in a mortar, and tied up 'tx\ a 
piece of muslin, in distilled water, which extracts its blue 
colour. 

If the colour of the infusion tends too much to purple, 
it may be amended by a drop or two of solution of am- 
monia; but of this no more must be added than is 
barely sufficient, lest the delicacy of the test should be 
impaired. 

The syrup of violets is not easily obtained pure. The 
genuine syrup may be distinguished from the spurious 
by a solution of corrosive sublimate (or muriate of mer- 
cury) which changes the former to green, while it red- 
dens the latter. When it can be procured genuine, it is 
an excellent test of acids, and may be employed in the 
same manner as the infusion of litmus. 

Paper stained with the juice of the March violet, or 
with that of the scrapings of radishes, or red cabbage, 
answers a similar purpose. In staining paper for the 
purposes of a test, it must be used unsized ; or, if sized, 
it must previously be well washed with warm water; 
because the alum, which enters into the composition of 
the size, will otherwise change the vegetable colour to 
red. 

In the Philosophical Magazine, vol. i. p. 180, may be 
found some recipes for other test liquors, invented by 
Mr. Watt. 

Infusion of litmus is a test of most uncombined acids. 

1. If the infusion redden the unboiled, but not the 
boiled water, under examination ; or if the red colour, 
occasioned by adding the infusion to a recent water, return 
to blue, on boiling ; we may infer, that the acid is a volatile 
one, and most probably the carbonic acid. Sulphuretted 
hidrogen gas, dissolved in water, also reddens litmus, but 
not after boiling. 

2. To ascertain whether the change be produced by 
carbonic acid or by sulphuretted hidrogen, when expe- 
riment shows that the reddening cause is volatile, add a 
little lime-water, or, in preference, barytic water.  This, 
if carbonic acid be present, will occasion a precipitate, 
which will dissolve, with effervescence, on adding a little 
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muriatic acid. Sulphuretted hidrogen may also be con- 
tained, along with carbonic acid, in the same water; 
which will be determined by the tests hereafter to be 
described. 

3. Paper tinged with litmus is also reddened by the 
presence of carbonic acid, but regains its blue colour on 
drying. The mineral and fixed acids redden it perma- 
nendy. That these acids, however, may produce their 
effect, it is necessary that they should be present in a 
sufficient proportion. (See Kirwan on Mineral Waters, 
p. 40.) The dark-blue paper, which is generally wrapped 
round loaves of refined sugar, is not discoloured by car- 
bonic acid or sulphuretted hidrogen, but only by the 
stronger acids. 

II. Infusion of Litmus reddened by acetous Acid — Spirit 
tuous Tincture of Brazil-wood — Tincture of Turmeric^ 
and Paper stained wi^h each of these three Substances-'^ 
Syrup of Violets — Tincture of Red Cabbage. 

All these different tests have one and the same object* 

1. Infusion of litmus reddened by vinegar, or litmus 
paper, reddened by vinegar, has its blue colour restored by 
alcalies and earths, and by carbonated alcalies and car- 
bonated earths. 

2. Turmeric paper and tincture are changed to a red- 
dish-brown by alcalies, whether freed from carbonic acid 
or not, by earths, freed from carbonic acid, but not by 
carbonated earths. 

3. The red infusion of brazil-wood^ and paper stained 
with it, become blue by alcalies and earths, and even by 
the latter, when dissolved by ^n excess of carbonic acid* 
In the last-mentioned case, however, the change will 
either cease to appear, or will be much less remarkable, 
when the water has been boiled. 

4. Syrup of violets, when pure, is, by the same causes, 
turned green; as is also paper stained with the juice of 
the violet, or with the sci^pings of radishes, or tincture 
•f red cabbage. 

III. Tincture of Galls. 

Tincture of galls is the test generally employed for dis- 
covering iron ; with all the combinations of which it pro- 
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duces a Mack tinge, «ior« or teat icitefise acoording to tkt 
quatttky of iron. The i«oa, bow<e¥er^ in order to be der 
tected by diis teat« fnuec he in^be <stiafee of a red ootid, or^ 
if oxydized in a less degree, its effects will not befftp^ 
parent, unless after standing some tioi^ in coi^Qt v.ith 
Ae air. By applying this 4est before and after '«vapo» 
ration, or boiling, we may know wfaeiiher the icon ha 
lield in solution by carbtHi^ Acid, or by a ixed aoiil> 
For, 

1 . If it prodifce 4ts -^fKcfOthohrt the applicarion of liaat^ 
and not afterward, caiHaanic acid is4he aolveot. 

2. If after, as weU as behove, a £sed and vulgady 
called mineral acid 4« ^ha solvent. 

3. If, by the boiling, a yellowish powder fae ipnecipi* 
tated, and yet galls continue to strike the water black, the 
iron, as often happens, is dissolved both bf^ carbonic aoid 
and by affixed acid. A neat mode of .applying the gall- 
test was used 'by M. Klaprotfa, in his an^ly^ie of the 
Carlsbad water ; a ^lice of the galUnut was suspepded by 
a silken thread in a lai:ge bottle of the ret^ent water,^nd 
aoamall was the t)uai)tity. of iron, .that it could only be 
discovered in water fresh from the spring, by a slowly., 
formed and dark cloud, siuroundip^ .the jre-agent* (Kb- 
proth, vol. u p« 279.) 

IV- Sulphuric Acid. 

.1. .Sulphurtcacid discovers, by ^ slight effervescencey 
the.prescQce of carbonic acid, whether uncocpbinedor 
united with alcalies or earths. 

.2. if Tune be present,. the addition of sulphuric acid 
occasions, after a few days, a white precipitate. 

S. Barytes is precipitated instantly, in X\ic form of a 
white powder* 

4. Nitric and muriatic salts, in a. dry state, or dissolve^ 
.in. very little water, op adding sulphuric acid, and apply- 
ing heat, are decomposed ; and if a stopper, moistened 
with solution of ammonia, be held over the vessel, 
white clouds will appear. For distinguibhing whether ni- 
tric or muriatic acid be the cause of thia appearance, rules 
will be given hereafter. 
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V. Nitric anJ Nitrous Acids* 

« 

These acids, if they occasion effervescence^ give the 
same indications as the sulphuric. The nitrous acid has 
been recommended as a test distinguishing between he<- 
patio waters that contain hidro«sulphuret of potash,- and 
those that contain only sulphuretted hidrogen gas. In 
the former case, a precipitate ensues on adding nitrous 
acid, and a very fetid smell arises; iA the latter, a slight 
cloudiness only appears, and the smell of the water be- 
jcomes less disagreeable. 

VI* Oxalic Acid and Oxalates* 

This acid is a most delicate test of lime, which it sepa- 
rates from all its combinations. 

1. If a water, which is precipitated by oxalic acid, be* 
come milky on adding a watery solution of carbonic acid^ 
or by blowing air through it from the lungs, by means 
of a quill or glass tube, we may infer that lime (or 
barytes, which has never yet been found pure in waters) 
is present in an uncombined state« * 

2. If the oxalic acid occasion a precipitate before, but 
not after boiling, the lime is dissolved by an excess of 
carbonic acid ; 

3. If after boiling, by a fixed acid. A considerable 
excess of any of the mineral acidtf, however, prevents the 
oxalic acid from occasioning a precipitate, even though 
lime be present ; because some acids decompose the oxalic, 
and others dissolving the oxalate of lime, prevent it from 
appearing. (Vid. Kirwan on Waters, page 88.) 

The oxalate of ammonia or of potash (which may 
easily be formed by saturating their respective carbonates 
with a solution of oxalic acid) are not liable to the above 
objection, and are preferable, as re-agents, to the uncom- 
bined acid. Yet even these oxalates fail to detect lime 
when supersaturated with muriatic or nitric acids ; and, 
if such an excess be present, it must be saturated, before 
adding the test, with ammonia. A precipitation will then 
be produced. 

The quantity of lime, contained in the precipitate, may 
be known, by first calcining it with access of air, which 

VOL. n. 3 B 
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converts the oxalate into a carbonate ; and by expellitig, 
from this last, its carbonic acid, by a strong heat, in a 
covered crucible. According to Dr. Marcet, 117 grains 
of sulphate of lime give ICX) of oxalate of lime, dried at 
160^ Fahrenheit. 

The fluace of ammonia recommended by Scheele, is a 
most delicate test of lime. It may be prepared by adding 
carbonate of ammonia to dilated fluoric acid, in a leaden 
vessel, observing that there be a small excess of acid* 

VII. Alcalies^ and carbonated Alcalles. 

1* The alcalies precipitate all earths and metals, 
wheiher diss6lved by volatile or fixed menstrua, but 
only in certain states of dilution ; for example, sulphate 
of alumine may be present in water, in the propor- 
tion of 4 grains to 500, without being discovered by pot* 
Ush or soda. As the alcalies precipitate so many sub« 
stances, it is evident that they cannot afford any very pre- 
cise information, when employed as re*agents« From the 
colour of the precipitate, as it approaches to a pure white, 
or recedes from it, an experienced eye will judge, that 
the precipitated earth contains less or more of metallic 
admixture ; and its precise composition must be ascer- 
tained by rules which will presently be giyen. 

2. Alcalies also decompose all salts with basis of amr 
monia, which becomes evident by its smell (except the 
salts are dissolved in much water) and also by the white 
fiimes it exhibits when a stopper, moistened with muria- 
tic acid, is brought near. 

3. Carbonates of potash and of soda have similar 
effects. 

4. Ammonia precipitates all earthy and metallic salts. 
Besides this property, it also imparts a deep blue colour 
to any liquid that contains copper or nickel in solution. 

5. Carbonate of ammonia has the same properties, ex- 
cept that it does not precipitate magnesia from its com- 
binations. Hence, to ascertain whether this earth be 
present in any solution, add the carbonate of ammonia 
till no farther precipitation ensues ; filter the liquor ; 
raise it nearly to 212** Fahrenheit; and then add am^ 
monia. If any precipitation now occurs, we may infer 
the presence of magnesiat It must be acknowledged 
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\\kSX zircon, yttria, and glucioe, would escape discovery 
by this process ; but they have never yet been found in 
mineral watecs ; and their presence can scarcely be ex« 
pected. 

VIII. Lime-Water. 

1. Lime-water is applied to the purposes of a test, 
chiefly for detecting carbonic acid- Let any liquor sup« 
posed to contain this acid be mixed with an equal bulk 
of fresh prepared lime<water. If carbonic acid be pre- 
sent, either free or combined, a precipitate will immedi- 
ately appear, which, on adding a few drops of muriatic 
^id, will again be dissolved with eifervescence. 

2. Lime-water will also show the presence of corrosive 
Sublimate by a brick-dust coloured sediment. If arse< 
nious acid (common arsenic) be contained in a liquid^ 
lime-water, when added, will occasion a precipitate, con- 
sisting of lime and arsenious acid, which is very difficult- 
ly soluble in water. This precipitate, when mixed up 
with oil, and laid on ignited coals, yields the well-known 
garlic smell of arsenic. 

IX. Barytesy and its Solution in Water. 

. 1. A solution of barytes is even more effectual than 
lime-water in detecting the presence of carbonic acid, 
and is much more portable and convenient ; since, from 
the crystals of this earth, the barytic solution may at an^ 
time be immediately prepared. In discovering carbonib 
acid, the solution of barytes is used similarly to lirne^ 
water, and, if this acid be present, gives, in like man- 
ner, a precipitate soluble with effervescence in dilute 
muriatic acid. 

2. The barytic solution is also a most sensible test of 
sulphuric acid and its combinations, which it indicates 
by a precipitate not soluble in muriatic acid. Strontia 
has similar virtues as a test. The quantity of the preci- 
pitated substance, indicated by the weight of the pracj- 
pitate, will be stated in No. XV. 
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-X. Metals. 

1. Of the metals, silver, bismuth, and mercury are 
tests of the presence of hidro-sulphurets, and of sulphu- 
retted hidrogen gas. If a little quicksilver be put into a 
bottle containing water impregnated with either of these 
substances, its surface soon acquires a black film, and, 
on shaking the bottle, a blackish powder separates from 
it. Silver and bismuth are speedily tarnished by the 
same cause. 

2. The metals may be used also as tests of each other, 
on the principle of elective aflSnityr Thus, for example, 
a polished iron cylinder, immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, soon acquires a coat of this metal i and 
the same in other similar examples. 

XL Green Sulphate of Lrotu 

This is the only one of the sulphates, except that of 
silver, applicable to the purposes of a test. When used 
with this view, it is generally employed for ascertaining 
the presence of oxigen gas, of which a natural water may 
contain a small quantity. 

A water, suspected to contain this gas, may be mixed 
with a little recently dissolved green sulphate of iron, and 
kept corked up, in a vial completely filled by the mixture. 
If an oxid of iron be precipitated in the coarse of a few 
days, the water may be inferred to contain oxigen gas. 
This substance may also be detected by applying tincture 
of litmus, or tincture of red cabbage, in the following 
manner : Tinge the water blue with tincture of litmus, or 
red cabbage, bU a cylinder or vial with it, invert the cy- 
linder into a bason of water, and introduce into it nitrous 
gas, till about -^ of the vessel be filled. If the water con- 
tains oxigen, a portion of the nitrous gas will combine with 
it, and become converted into nitric acid, the consequence 
of which will be, that the blue-coloured water will assume 
a red tinge* Even the portion of oxigen gas in th^ water, 
may be estimated by the quantity of ammonia necessary 
to restore the Original colour. If the water retains its blue 
tinge, we may be certain that it contains no sensible por- 
tion of oxigen. 
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^ XII. Sulphate f Nitrate, and Acetate of Siher. 

These solutions are all, in some measure, applicable to 
the same purpose. 

1. They are peculiarly adapted to the discovery of mu- 
riatic acid and of muriates. For the silver, quitting its 
solvent, combines with the muriatic acid, and forms a 
flaky precipitate, which, at first, is white^ but, on ex- 
posure to the sun's light, acquires a bluish, and finally a 
black colour : it is soluble in liquid ammonia. This preci- 
pitate Dr. Black states to contain, in 1000 parts, as much 
muriatic acid as would form 425^ of crystallized 'muriate 
of soda, which estimate scarcely diifers at all from that of 
Klaproth. The same quantity of muriate of silver (1000 
parts) indicates, according to Kirwan, 454| of muriate of 
potash. A precipitation, however, may arise from other 
causes, which it may be proper to state. 

3. The solution of silver in acids are precipitated by 
carbonated alcalies and earths. The agency oi the alca- 
lies and earths may be prevented, by previously saturating 
them with a few drops of the same acid in which the 
ulver is dissolved. 

3. The nitrate and acetate of silver are decomposed by 
the sulphuric and sulphureous acids ; but this may be pre* 
vented by adding, previously, a few drops of nitrate or 
acetite of barytes, and, after allowing the precipitate to 
subside, the clear liquor may be decanted, and the solu- 
tion of silver added. Should a precipitate now take 

Elace, the presence of muriatic acid, or some of its com- 
inations, may be suspected. To obviate uncertainty, 
whether a precipitate be owing to sulphuric or muriatic 
acid, a solution of sulphate of silver may be employed, 
which, when no uncombined alcali or earth is present, 
is ajBfected only by the latter acid. 

4. The solutions of silver are also precipitated by sul- 
phuretted ^idrogen, and by hidro-sulphurets ; but the 
precipitate is then reddish, or brown, or black ; or it may 
be, at first, white, and afterwards become speedily brown 
or black. It is soluble, in great part, in dilute nitrous 
acid, which is not the case if occasioned by muriatic or 
sulphuric acid* 
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5. The solutions of silver are precijMtated by exttMkv^ 
matter ; but in this case, also, the precipitate has a dark 
colour, and is soluble in nitrous acid* 

XIII. Nitrate and Acetate of Lead. , 

1. Acetate of lead, the most eligible of these two tests^ 
is precipitated by sulphuric and muriatic acids ; but, as 
of both these we have much better re-agents, we do not 
enlarge on its application to this purpose. 

2. The acetate is also a test of sulphuretted hidrogen 
and of hidro-sulphurets of alcalies, which occasion a black 
precipitate ; and if a paper, on which characters are traced 
with a solution of acetate of lead, be held over a portion 
of water containing sulphuretted hidrogen gas, they are 
soon rendered visible, especially when the wateris alitde 
warmed. 

3. The acetate of lead is employed in the discovery of 
uncombined boracic acid, a very rare ingredient of waters. 
To ascertain whether this be present, some cautions ard, 
necessary, (a) The uncombined alcalies and earths (if 
any be suspected) must be saturated with acetic or acetous 
acid, (b) The sulphates must be decomposed by acetate 
or nitrate of barytes, and* the muriates by acetate or nitrate 
of silver. The filtered liquor, if boracic acid be contained 
in it, will continue to give a precipitate, which is soluble 
in nitric acid of the specific gravity of I.3. 

XIV, Nitrate of Mercury ^prepared with^ andwithoiii 

Heat. 

This solution, diflferently prepared, is sometimes em- 
ployed as a test. But, since other tests answer the same 
purposes more effectually, it is unnccessaty todescribe th6 
application of mercurial solutions. For the same reason,' 
also, oxigenized muriate of mercury is of little usein dis- 
covering the ingredients of mineral waters. 

XV- Muriate^ Nitrate^ and Acetate of Barytes. 

1. These solutions are all most delicate tests of sul- 
phuric acid and of its combinations, with which they give 
a white precipitate, insoluble in dilute muriatic acid. 
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They are decomposed, however, by carbonated alc'alies ; 
but the precipitates occasioned by carbonates is soluble 
in dilute muriatic or nitric abid, with effervescence, and 
may even be prevented by adding previously a few drops 
of the same acid as that contained in the barytic salt, 
which is employed. 

One hundred grains of dry sulphate of barytes contain 
(according to Klaproth, vol. I. p. 168.) about 45^ of sul- 
phuric acid of the specific gravity 1850; according to 
Clayfield, (Nicholson's Journal, 4to, iii. 38.) 33 of acid, 
of specific gravity 2240 ; according to Thenard, after cal- 
cination, about 25 ; and according to Mr. Kirwan, after 
ignition, 23.5 of real acid. The same chemist states, that 
170 grains of ignited sulphate of barytes denote 100 of 
dried sulphate of soda; while 136.36 ofthe same substance 
indicate 100 of dry sulphate of potash ; and 100 parts 
result from the precipitation of jf2.11 of sulphate, of 
magnesia. 

From Klaproth's experiments, it appears, that 1000 
grains of sulphate of barytes indicate 595 of desiccated 
sulphate of soda, or 1416 of the crystallized salt. The 
same chemist has shown, that 100 grains of sulphate of 
barytes are produced by the precipitation of 71 grains of 
sulphate of lime. 

2. Phosphoric salts occasion a precipitate also, which 
is soluble in muriatic acid without effervescence. 

XVI. Prussiates of Potash and of Lime. 

Of these two, the prussiate of potash is the most 
eligible. When pure, it does not speedily assume a blue 
colour on the addition of an acid, nor does it immediately 
precipitate muriate of barytes. 

Prussiate of potash is a very sensible test of iron, with 
the solutions of which in acids it produces a Prussian blue 
precipitate, in consequence of a double elective affinity. 
To render its effect more certain, however, it may be pro- 
per to add, previously, to any water suspected to contain 
iron, a little muriatic acid, with a view to the saturation 
of uncombined alcalies or earths, which, if present, pre- 
vent the detection of very minute quantities of iron. 

1. If a water, after boiling and filtration, does not afford 
a blue precipitate, on the addition of prussiate of potash, 
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the solvent of the iron may be inferredt to be a volatile 
one, and probably the carbonic acid. 

2. Should the precipitation ensue in the boiled water, 
the solvent is a fixed acid, the nature of which must be 
ascertained by other tests. 

In using the prussiate of potash for the discovery of iroti^ 
considerable caution is necessary, in order to attaim ac- 
curate results. The prussiate should, on all occasions, 
be previously crystallized ; and the quantity of oxid of 
iron, essential to its constitution, or at least an invari^Ie 
accompaniment, should be previously ascertained in the 
following manner. Expose a known weight of the crys* 
tallized salt to a low red-heat in a silver crucible. After 
fusing and boiling up, it will become dry, and will then 
blacken. Let it cool ; wash off the soluble part ; collect 
the rest on a filter ; dry it, and again calcine it with a little 
wax. Let it be again weighed, and the result will shew 
the proportion of oxid of iron present in the salt which 
has been examined. This varies from 22 to 30 and up- 
wards per cent. When the test is employed for disco- 
vering iron, let a known weight of the salt be dissolved 
in a given quantity of water; add the solution gradually } 
and observe how much is expended in effecting the pre- 
cipitation. Before collecting the precipitate, warm the 
liquid, which generally throws down a further portion of 
Prussian blue. Let the whole be washed and dried, and 
then calcined with wax. From the weight of the oxid 
obtained, deduct that quantity, which, by the former ex- 
periment, is known to be present in the prussiate that has 
been added ; and the remainder will denote the quantity 
of oxid of iron present in the liquor which is under 
examination. 

3. Besides iron, the prussiated alcalies also precipi- 
tate muriate of alumine. No conclusion, therefore, can 
be deduced respecting the non-existence of muriate of 
alumine, from any process in which the prussic test has 
previously been used. It will, therefore, be proper, if a 
salt of alumine be indicated by other tests, to examine 
the precipitate effected by prussiate of potash. This may 
. be done by repeatedly boiling it to dryness with muriatic 
, ncid, which takes up the alumine, and Leaves the prussiate 

\ of iron. From the muriatic solution, the alumine may be 

precipitated by a solution of carbonate of potash. 
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4. According to Klaproth, (II. S$^ solutions of Yttri^ 
(which i9snth, however, is not likely to be present in any 
iqimeral water) afforded with the Prussian test a white pre- 
cipilate, passing to pearl-gray, which consists of prussiate 
of yttria* This precipitate disappears on adding an acid^ 
and hence may be separated from prussiate of iron. The 
same accurate chemist states, that the Prussian test has 
no action on salts with base of glucine (ib.) but that it 
precipitates zircon from its solutions. (II. 14.) 

The prussiated alcalies decompose, also, all metallic 
solutions, excepting tho6« of gold, platina, iridium, rho- 
dium, osmium, and antimony. 

XVII. Succinate of Soda and of Ammonia, 

1. The succinate ofsodawatf first recommended by 
Gehlen, and afterwards employed by Klaproth (Contrif 
buttons, 11. 48.) for the discorery ami separation of iroiu 
The salt with base of ammonia has also been xmed Cor a 
similar purpose by Dr. Marcet, physician to Guy's Hoa* 
pital, in a skilful analysis of the Brighton chaljrfacaie 
water, which is published in the new editioa of Dr» Sauii<^ 
ders's Treatise on Mineral Waters. 

The succinic test is prepared fay saturating carbonf- 
ate of soda or ammonia with succinic acid* In ap^ 
plying the test, it is necessary not to use more than 
IS sufficient for the purpose; because an excess of it 
re-dissolves the precipitate, llie best mode of pro^ 
ceeding is to heat die solution containing iron, and 
to add gradually the solution of succinate, until it 
ceases to produce any eflect. A brownish precipitate 
is obtained, consisting of succinate of iron. This, when 
heated with a litde wax, in a low red heat, gives an 
oxid of iron, containing about 70 per^ cent, of the me- 
tal. From Doctor Marcet's experiments, it appears, that 
100 grains of iron, dissolved in sulphuric acid, then pre- 
cipitated by the succinate test, and afterwards burned 
with wax, gives 148 of oxid of iron ; that is, 100 grains 
of the oxid mdicate about 67^ of metallic iron. 

2. The ;succinates, however, it is stated by Dr. Marcet 
and Mr. Ekeberg, precipitate alumine, provided there be 
no considerable excess of acid in the aluminous salt. On 
magnesia it has no action, and hence may be successfully 

VOL. IT. 3 c 
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employed in the separation of these two earths* If lOO 
parts of octahedral crystals of alum be entirely decom- 
posed by succinate of ammonia, they give precisely 12 
parts of alumine after having been exposed to a dull red 
heat. The succinate of ammonia, it is stated by Mr. Eke- 
berg (^Journ* des Mines ^ No, 70.) precipitates glucine ; 
and the same test, according to^ Klaproth, throws down 
zircon from its solutions. 

XVIII. Phosphate of Soda. 

An easy and valuable method of precipitating magnesia 
has been suggested by Dr. Wollaston. It is founded 
on the property which fully neutralized carbonate of am- 
monia possesses ; first to dissolve the carbonate of mag- 
nesia, formed when it is added to the solution of mag- 
nesian salt, and afterwards to yield the earth to phos- 
phoric acid, with which and ammonia it forms a triple 
salt. For this purpose, a solution of carbonate of am- 
monia, prepared with a portion of that salt which has 
been exposed, spread on a paper, for a few hours, ta the 
air, is to be added to the solution of the magnesian salt 
sufficiently concentrated ; or to a water suspected to con* 
tain magnesia, after being verj' much reduced by evapo- 
ration. No precipitate will appear, till a solution of 
phosphate of soda is added, when an abundant one will 
fall down. Let this be dried in a temperature not ex- 
ceeding lOO^' Fahrenheit. One hundred grains of it will 
indicate 19 of magnesia, or about 64 of muriate of 
magnesia* 

XIX. Muriate of Lime. 

Muriate of lime is principally of use in discovering tlie 
presence of alcaliile carbonates, which though they very 
rarelv occur, have sometimes been found in mineral waters. 
Carbonate of potash is said to exist in the waters of Aix-la- 
Chapclle ; that of soda, in the waters of a few springs and 
lakes ; and the ammoniacal carbonate was detected by 
Mr. Cavendish in the waters of Rathbone-place. Of aH 
the three carbonates, muriate of lime is a sufficient re- 
agent ; for those salts separate from it a carbonate of lime, 
soluble with effervescence in muriatic acid. 

With respect to the discrimination of the diiferent alca- 
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lies, potash may be detected by the nitro-muriate of platina, 
which distinctly and immediately precipitates that alcali 
and its compounds, and is not affected by soda. Carbonate 
of ammonia may be discovered by its smell ; and by its 
precipitating a neutral salt of alumine, while it has no ac- 
tion apparently on magnesian salts. 

To estimate the proportion of an alcaline carbonate 
present in any water, saturate with sulphuric acid, and 
note the weight of real acid which is required. Now 100 
grains of resd sulphuric acid saturate 121.48 potash, and 
78.32 soda. 

XX. Solution of Soap in AlcohoL 

This solution may be employed to ascertain what is vul- 
garly called the comparative hardness of waters. With dis- 
tilled water it may be mixed without any change ensuing ; 
but, if added to a hard water, it produces a milkiness, more 
considerable as the water is less pure ; and, from the degree 
of this milkiness, an experienced eye will derive a tolerable 
indication of the quality of the water. This effect is owing 
to the alcali quitting the oil, whenever there is present in 
a water any substance, for which the alcali has a stronger 
affinity than it has for oil* Thus all uncombined acids, 
and adl earthy and metallic salts, decompose soap, and 
occasion that property in waters which is termed hard- 
ness. 

' XXI. Alcohol. 

Alcohol, highly freed from water, when mixed with any 
water, in the proportion of about an equal bulk or up- 
wards, precipitates all the salts which it is incapable of 
dissolving. (See Kirwan on Waters, p. 263«) 

XXII. HydrO'Sulphuret of Ammonia, 

This and other hydro-sulphurets, as well as water sa- 
turated with sulphuretted hidrogen, maybe employed 
in detecting lead and arsenic ; with the former of which 
they give a black, and with the latter a yellowish, pre» 
cipitate. 
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TABLE, 

Shewing' the Substances that may be expected in Mineral 
Waters J and the means of detecting them* 

Acids in general. Infusion qf litniu8*<««^yrup ofvio*^ 
lets, I. 

Acid, boracic. Acetate of lead, XIIL 3. 

Acidy carbonic. Infusion of litmus, I. 1. 2.— --Lime* 
water, VIIL l.---rBarytic water, IX. t* 

Acidy muriatic. Nitrate and acetate of silver, XIL 

Acidy nitric. Sulphuric acid, IV. 4. 

Acidy phosphoric Solutions of barytes, XV. 2. 

Acid, sulphureous. By its smc:ll ;— and destroying the 
polour of litmus, and of infusion of red roses :-«-by the 
cessation of the smell a few hours after the addition of 
the black oxid of manganese* 

Acidy sulphuric. Solution of baiytes, IX. Barytic saltS| 
XV. Acetate of lead, XII. 

Alcalies in general. Vegetable colours, IL Muriate 
of lime, XIX. 

Ammonia. By its smell, and tests, II. 

BaryteSy and its compounds. By sulphuric apd, IV. 

Carbonates in general. Effervesce on adding acids. 

Earths dissolved by carbonic acid. By a precipitation 
pn boiling ;-rby alcalies, freed from carbonic acid, VII. 

Iron dissolved by carbonic acid. Tincture of galls, II I« 
1. Prussiate of potash, XVI. 1. Succinate of ammonia, 
XVIL 

Iron dissolved by sulphuric acid* The same tests, IIL 
3. XVL2. XVIL 

L^me. Water saturated with carbonic acid. Blowing 
air from the lungs. Oxalic acid, VI. 

Lime dissolved by carbonic acid. Precipitation on boil- 
ing. — AlcAlies, VII. Oxalic acid, VI. 

'Lime dissolved by sulphuric acid. Oxalate of ammonia, 
VL Barytic solutions, IX. and XV. 

Magnesia dissolved by carbonic acid. Precipitation, on 
boiliDg,-7-the precipitate sduble in dilute sulphuric acid. 

Magnesia dissohed by other acids. P^^^ipitated by 
ammonia, not by the carbonate, VII. 5. Phosphate os 
soda, XVII. 

Muriates of alcalies. Solutions of silyer, XIL 
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Mufiates of lime. Solutions \>f silver, XI I. Oxalic 
acid, and oxalate of ammonia, VI« 

StdphiUes in generaL Barytic solutions, IX. and XV. 
—* Acetate of lead, XII* 

Sulphate of ahmine* Baiytic solutions, IX. and XV. 
<— A precipitate by carbonate of ammonia not soluble in 
acetous acid, but soluble in alcalies by boiling. Succi- 
nates, XVII. 2. 

Sulphate of lime. Barytic solutions, IX. and XV. — 
Oxalic acid, and oxalates, VI.— »A precipitate by alcalies 
not soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. 

Sulphurets of cdca&es. Polished metals, X. Odour 
on adding sulphuric or muriatic acid. •—Nitrous acid, V, 

Sulphuretted hidrogen gas. By its odour. Infusion of 
litmus, I* Polished metals, X. Acetate of lead, XIII. 2.'^ 

Analysis of Waters by Evaporation. 

The reader, who may wish for rules for the complete 
and accurate analysis of mineral waters, will find in 
almost every elementary work a chapter allotted to this 
subject. He may also consult Bergman's Physical and 
Chemical Essays, Vol. I. Essay 2. and Kirwan's Essay 
on the Analysis of Mineral Waters, London, 1799» As 
this work, however, may sometimes be employed as a 
travelling companion, and may attend the chemist where 
other works cannot be had, it may be proper to state, 
briefly, the mode of analysing waters by the more certain, 
but still'not unobjectionable, mode of evaporation. 

Before evaporation, however, the gazeous products 
of the water must be collected, which may be done by 
filling with it a laree glass bottle, capable of holding 
about 50 cubical inches, and furnished with a ground 
stopper and bent tube. The bottle is to be placed, up to 
its neck, in a tin ketde filled with brine, which must be 
kept boiling for an hour or two, renewing, by fresK por- 
tions of hot water, what is lost by evaporation. The 
disengaged gas is conveyed, by a bent tube, into a gra- 
duated jar, filled with, and inverted in, mercury, where 

* The ▼apour of fMitivfying animal or vegetable matter dissolved in 
water, according to Klaproth, voL I. p. 990^ often git es a deceptive in* 
dicatuHi of sttlplNKttied faiilngeA. 
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its bulk is to be determined* On the first impression of 
the heat, however, the water will be expanded, and por- 
tions will continue to escape into the graduated jar, till 
the water has obtained its maximum of temperature. 
This must be suffered to escape, and its quantity to be 
deducted from that of the water submitted to • experi* 
ment. 

In determining, with precision, the quantity of gas, it 
is necessary to attend to the s^ate of the barometer and 
thermometer. If a considerable proportion of gas -be 
contained in a mineral water, the most commodious me- 
thod of receiving it is into a gazometer. 

The gases most commonly found in mineral waters, 
are carbonic acid i sulphuretted hidrogen; nitrogen; oX" 
igen gas ; and, in the neighbourhood of volcanoes only, 
sulphureous acid gas. 

To determine the proportion of the gases, constituting 
any mixture obtained from a mineral water in the fore- 
going manner, the following experiments may be made. 
If the use of re-agents has not detected the presence of 
sulphuretted hidrogen, and there is reason to believe, 
from the same evidence, thaf carbonic acid forms a part 
of the mixture, let a graduated tube be nearly filled with 
it over quicksilver. Pass up a small portion of solution 
of potash, and agitate this in contact with the gas. The 
amount of- the diminution will show how much car- 
bonic acid has been absorbed ; and, if the quantity sub- 
mitted to experiment was an aliquot part of the whole 
gas obtained, it is easy to infer the total quantity present 
in the water. The unabsorbable residuum consists, most 
probably, of oxigen and azotic gases-; and the proportion 
of these two is best learned by the use of Dr. Hope's 
eudiometer. 

If sulphuretted hidrogen be present, along with carbo- 
nic acid, the separation of these two is a problem of some 
difficulty. Mr. Kirwan recommends that a graduated 
glass-vessel, completely filled with the mixture, be remov- 
ed into a vessel containing nitrous acid. This instantly 
condenses the sulphuretted hidrogen, but not the carbonic 
acid gas. I apprehend, however, that a more eligible 
mode will be found to be, the condensation of the sulphu- 
retted hidrogen by oxi-muriatic acid gas (obtained from 
muriatic acid and hyper oxi-muriate of potash) adding 
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the latter gas very cautiously, as long as it produces any 
condensation. Or, perhaps, a better plan of effecting the 
separation is the following, recommended by Mr. Henry c 
Half-fill a graduated vial with the mixed carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hidrogen gases, and expel the rest of the water 
by oxi-muriatic acid gas. Let the mouth of the botde be 
then closed with a well-groimd stopper, and let the mixture 
be kept twenty*four hours. Then withdraw the stopper 
under water, a quantity of which fluid will immediately 
rush in. Allow the bottle to stand half an hour without agi- 
tation. The redundant oxi-muriatic acid gas will thus be 
absorbed ; and very litde of the carbonic acid will disap- 
pear. Supposing that, to 10 cubic inches of the mixed 
gases, 10 inches of oxi-muriatic gas have been added, and 
that, after absorption, by standing over water, 5 inches 
remain : the result of this experiment shows, that the 
mixture consisted of equal parts of sulphuretted hidrogen 
and carbonic acid gases. 

Whenever this complicated admixture of gases occurs, 
as in the case of Harrowgate-water, it is advisable to 
operate separately on two portions of gas, with the view 
to determine, by the one, the quantity of carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hidrogen ; and that of azote and oxi- 
gen by the other. In the latter instance, remove both 
vie absorbable gases by caustic potash ; and examine the 
remainder in the manner already directed. 

Nitrogen gas sometimes occurs in mineral waters, al- 
most in an unmixed state. When this happens, the gas 
will be known by the characters already described as be- 
longing to it. Sulphureous acid gas may be detected by 
its peculiar smell of burning brimstone, and by its dis- 
charging the colour of an infusion of roses, which has been 
reddened by the smallest quantity of any mineral acid 
adequate to the effect. 

The vessels employed for evaporation should be of 
such materials as are not likely to be acted on by the 
contents of the water. I prefer those of unglazed 
biscuit ware ; but, as their surface is not perfectly 
smooth, and the dry mass may adhere so strongly as 
not to be easily scraped off, the water, when reduced 
to about one-tenth or less, may be transferred^ with 
any deposit that may 'have taken place, into a smaller 
vessel of glas8« Here let it be evaporated to dryness. 
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(a) The dry mass, when collected smd accurately 
weighed^ ia to be put into a bottl^« and highly rectified 
alcohol poured on it, to the depth of an inch. After 
having stood a few hours, and bten occasionally shaken, 
pour die whcde on a filter, wash it with a little more al- 
cohol* and dry and weigh the remainder. 

(6) To the undissolved residue, add eight times its 
weight of cold distilled water » shake the mixture fre* 
quently; and, after some time, filter; ascertaining the 
loss of weight* 

(c) Boil the residuum, for a quarter of an hour, in 
sometimes laore than 5CX> times its weij^t of water, and 
afterwards filter* 

{d) The residue, which must be dried and weighed^ 
is no longer soluble in water pr alpohoL^ If it has n 
brown colour, denoting the presence of iron, let it be 
moistened with water, and exposed to the sun's rays for 
some weeks. 

I. The solution in alcohol (a) may contain one or all of 
the following salts : muriates of lime, magnesia, or ba- 
rytes, or nitrates of the same earths. Sometimes, also, 
the alcc^l may take up a sulphate of iron, in which the 
metal is highly oxidized, as will sq>pear from its reddish* 
brown colour. 

1. In order to discover the quality and quantity of the 
ingredients, evaporate to dryness ; weigh the residuum ; 
add above half its weight of strong sulphuric acid ; and 
apply a moderate heat. The muriatic or nitric acid will 
be expelled, and will be known by the colour of their 
fames; the former being white, and the latter orange 
coloured. 

2. To ascertain whether lime or magnesia be the basb 
of the salts, let the heat be continued till no more fumes 
arise, and let it then be raised to e^pel the excess of sul- 
phuric acid. To the dry mass, add twice its weight of 
distilled water. This will take up the sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and leave the sulphate of lime. The two sulphates 
may be separately decomposed, by boiling with three or 
four times their weight of carbonate of potash. The car- , 
bonates of lime and magnesia, thus obtained, may be 
separately dissolved in muriatic acid, and evaporated. 
The weight of the dry salts will inform us how much of 
each the :vlcohol had taken up. Lime and magnesia may 
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^so be «€parat«d by the u$e of the phosidi|it« of ooda, 
applied in the manner abready deaciibed in tjke preceding 
SectioB. 

The presence of bar}'tes, vhich ia very rarely to bf 
expected, may be known foy a ^dpitaftion ensuiog od» 
adding sulphuric acid to a portion of the a)co»h^lic eolu* 
tion, which has been dihited with 50 or^ tisaes it^ bi^JJp 
of pure water. 

. 1 1. The wateiy sohitimi (b) may costaia » variety qf 
salts^the accurate separation of whioh from e«ch Pthfir isfi 
^robletti of considerable difficulty* 

1. l^e analysis of this solution may be attegifjted by 
crystallization* For this purpose let ope half be ^yjipor 
rated by a very gentle heat, not exceeding 9Q^ or 90** 
Should any crystds appear on the surface.of die spliutipQ^ 
while hot, in the form of a pellicle, let them be sepi^ra^ed 
and dried on bibulous paper. These are muriate of sod^ 
or common salt. The remaining solution, oo cooling v^vy 
gradually, will, perhaps, aibrd cr^^stals disitiogui^h^^eby 
their form and other qualities. Wliea yariotts Siaits, hpw«> 
ever, are contained in the .same soluition, it is ^xtre^ely 
difficult to obtain them sufficiently distinct to ascertain 
their kind. ,^ 

2. The nature of the saline contents must, therefore, be 
examined by tests, or re-agents. 

The presence of an uncombined alcali, as well as un« 
combined acids, will be discovered by the stained papers, 
and tests already pointed out. The vegetable alcali, or pot-r 
ash, may be distinguished from the mineral, or soda, by 
saturation with sulphuric acid, and evaporation to dryness, 
the sulphate of soda being much more soluble than that of 
potash ; or, by super-saturation, with the tartareous acid, 
which gives a soluble salt with soda, but not with potash. 
Muriate of platina, also, is an excellent test of potash and 
its combinations ; for with the smallest portion of this al- 
cali, or any of its salts, it forms a distinct and immediate 
precipitate ; while it is not at sUl affected by the mineral 
^cali or its compounds. 

If neutral salts be present in the solution, we have to 
ascertain both the nature of the acid and of the basis. 
This may be done by attention to the rules already given 
for the application of tests, which it is unnecessary to re« 
peat in this place. 

3 J> 
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IIL The solution by boiling water contains scarcely uy 
thing besides sulphate of lime. 

IV* The residuum. (^ is to be digested in distilled 
vinegar, which takes up magnesia and lime, but leaves, 
undissolved, alumine and highly oxidized iron. Evapo- 
rate the solution to dryness. If it contain acetate of lime 
only, a substance will be obtained which does not attract 
moisture from the air ; if magnesia be present, the mass 
will deliquate. To separate the lime from the magnesia, 
proceed as in I. 

The residue, insoluble in acetous acid, may contain 
alumine, iron, and silex. The two first may be dissolv- 
ed by muriatic aoid, from which the iron may be precipi* 
tated first by prussiate of potash, and the alumine after- 
ward by a fixed alcali. 

For a more complete analysis of mineral waters, the 
reader is referred to Kirwan's excellent Essay on the 
Analysis of Mineral Waters ; and for the modes of ana- 
lysing ores of metals, earths, stones, inBammable fossib, 
saline compounds, and mineral substances in general, tq 
the author's Practical Essay oo the Analysis of Minerals. 



ANALYSIS OF SOILS 



THE following rules, for determining the composi- 
tion of a soil, are copied from a Memoir, presented bf 
Mr. Davy to the Board of Agriculture* 

1« Utility of Investtgationa relating to the Analysis ofSoHsm 

The methods of improvins; lands are immediately con- 
nected with the knowledge ofthe chemical nature of soils, 
and experiments on their composition appear capable of 
many useful applications* 

The importance of this subject has been already fek 
by some very able cultivators of science : many useful 
facts and observations, with regard to it, have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Young ; it has been examined by lord 
Dundonald,in his Treatise on the Connexion of Chemis- 
try with Agriculture, and by Mr. Kirwan, in his excellent 
Essay on Manures : but the inquiry is still far from be- 
ing exhausted, and new methods of elucidating it are al- 
most continually offered, inconsequence ofthe rapid pro- 
gress of chemical discovery. 

In the following pages I shall have the honour of 
laying before the board an account of those methods of 
analysing soils which appear most precise and simple, and 
most likely to be useful to the pi'actical farmer; they 
are founded 'partly upon the labours of the gentlemen 
-whose names have been just mentioned, and partly upon 
some later improvements. 

2« Of the Substances fotmd in Soils. 

The substances which are found in soils are certain 
mixtures or combinations of some ofthe primitive earths, 
animal or vegetable matter in a decomposing state, cer* 
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tain saline compounds, and the oxid of iron* These 
bodies always retain water, and exist in very different 
proportions in different lands ; and the end of analytical 
experiments is the detection of their quantities and mode 
of union. 

The earths found in common soils are principally silex, 
or the earth of flints, alumine, or the pure matter of clay, 
lime, or calcareous earth, and ma^esia* 

Silex^ or the earth of flints, when perfectly pure, ap- 
pears in the form of a white powder, which is incom- 
bustible, infusible, insoluble in water, and not acted upoa 
by common acids ; it id the substatjce which constituteft 
the princrpal part of rock crystal ; it composes k consi- 
derable part of hard graveDjr soils, of bard saUdy soib, 
and of hard stony lands. 

Aluniihe^ or pure clay, in its perfect state is t^Wte, like 
stlex } it adheres strongly to the tongue^ is incombustible, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in acids, and in fixed alca- 
line menstrua. It abounds most in clayey soils and clavey 
loams ; but even in the smallest particles of these soils it 
is Usually tinited to silex and oxid of iron. 

Lime is the substance well known in its pure state 
under thfe name of quicklime. It always exists in soils in 
tombintition, and that principally with fixed air or car- 
bonic acid, when it is called carbonate of lime ; a sub- 
stance which in the most compact form constitutes mar- 
ble, and in its looser form chalk. Lime, when combined 
with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) produces sulphate of 
lime (gypsum) ^nd with phosphoric acid, phosphate of 
lime. The carbonate of lime, mixed with other sub- 
i^tancesf cdmposes chalky soils and marles, and it is found 
in soft sandy soils. 

Magnesia^ when pure, appears as white, and in a lighter 
powder than any of the other earths ; it is soluUe in 
acid, but not in alcaline menstrua^ it is rarely found in 
soils ; when it does not exist, it is either in combination 
with carbonic acid, nr with silex and alumine. 

Animal decomposing matter exists in very different states, 
according as the substailces from which it is produced 
are different : it contains much carbonaceous substance ; 
and may be principally resolved by heat into ' this sub- 
stance, volatile alcali, inflammable aeriform products^ and 
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carbolltc wAA : it is prmcip&Uy found in lands that have 
b4len lately manured. 

Vegetabk decompoaing matter is likewise very various i a 
kind; it contains usually more carbonaceous substance 
than animal matter, and differs from it in the results 
of its decomposition, principally in its not producing vola- 
tile alcali ; it foriAs a great proportion of all peats ; it 
aboiitids in riiSh mould, and is found in larger or smaller 
quantities in all lands. 

The ^ine compounds f6und in soils are very few, and 
in quantities so small, that they are rarely to be discovered* 
They ttt principally muriate of soda (common salt) sul- 
phate of magnesia (Epom salt,) and muriate and sulphate 
of potash, iiitrate c^ lime, and the mild alcalies. 

The ^xtdofiron is the same with the rust produced by 
^posing ir6n to the air and water ; it is found in all soils, 
but is most abundant in yellow and red clays, and in yel- 
low and red siliceous sands. 

A ftiore minute account of these different substances 
would be incompatible with the object of this paper. A 
full description of their properties and agencies may be 
found in the elementary books on chemistry. 

- 3. Inatruments required for the Analysis ofSoiU» 

The really important instruments required for the ana- 
lysis of soils are few, and but little expensive. They are^ 
a balance capable of containing a quarter of a pound of 
common soil, and capable of turning when loaded with 
a grain ; a series of weights from a quarter of a pound 
Troy to a grain ; a wire sieve, sufficiently course to ad- 
mit a pepper com through its apertures; an Argand 
lamp and stand ; some glass bottles ; Hessian crucibles ; 
Dorcelain, or queen's ware, evaporating basons; a 
W edgewood pestle and mortar ; some filters made of 
half a sheet of blotting paper, folded so as to contain a 
pint of liquid, and greased at the edges ; a bone or ivory 
knife, and an apparatus for collecting and measuring 
aeriform fluids. 

The chemical substances, or re-agents required for 
separating the constituent parts of the soil, are muriatic 
acid, sulphuric acid, pure volatile alcali dissolved in 
water, solution of prussiate of potash, solution of soap^ 
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solution of carbonate of ammoniac, of muriate of aiB^ 
monia, solution of neutral carbonate of potash, and ni- 
trate of ammoniac* 

Ah Mode ofcoUecting Soihfor Analyris. 

In cases when the general nature of the soil of a field 
is to be ascertained, specimens of it should be taken from 
different places, two or three inches b^low the surface, 
and examined as to the similarity of their properties. It 
sometimes happens that upon plains the whole of the 
upper stratum of the land is of the same kind, and in this 
case one analysis will be sufficient ; but in vaDeys, and 
near the beds of rivers, there are very great differences, 
and it now and then occurs that one part of a field is cal- 
careous, and another part siliceous ; and in this case, and 
in analogous cases, the portions different from each other 
should be separately submitted to experiment. 

Soils when collected, if they cannot be immediately 
examined, should be preserved in phials quite filled witb 
them, and closed with ground glass stoppers. 

The quantity of soil most convenient for a perfect ana- 
lysis is from two to four hundred grains* It ^should be 
collected in dry weather, and exposed to the atmosphere 
till it becomes dry to the touch. 

The specific gravity of a soil, or the relation of its 
weight to that of water, may be ascertained by introduc- 
ing, into a phial, which will contain a known quantity of 
water, equal volumes of water and of soil ; and this may 
be easily done by pouring in water till it is half full, and 
then adding the soil till the fluid rises to the mouth ; the 
difference between the weight of the soil and that of the 
water will give the result. Thus if the botde contains 
four hundred grains of water, and gains two hundred 
grains when half filled with water and half with soil, the 
specific gravity of the soil will be 2, that is, it will be 
twice as heavy as water, and if it gained one hundred 
and sixty-five grains, its specific gravity would be 1825, 
water being 1000. 

It is of importance, that the specific gravity of a soil 
should be known, as it affords an indication of the 
quantity of animal and vegetable matter it contains $ 
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these substances being always most abundant in the 
lighter soils. 

The other physical properties of soils should likewise 
be examined before the analysis is made, as they denote 
to a certain extent their composition, and serve as guides 
in directing the experiments* I'hus siliceous soils are 
generally rough to the touch, and scratch glass when 
rubbed upon it; aluminous soils adhere strongly to the 
tongue, and emit a strong earthy smell when breathed 
on ; and calcareous soils are soft, and much less adhesive 
than aluminous soils. 

B. Mode of ascertaining the Quantity of Water of Ahsorp^ 

tion in Soils* 

Soils, though as dry as they can be made by continued 
exposure to the air, in all cases still contain a consider- 
able quantity of water, which adheres ¥rith great obsti- 
nacy to the earths and animal and vegetable matter, and 
can only be driven off from them by a considerable de- 
gree of heat. The first process of analjrsis is, to free the 
given weight of soil from as much of this vrater as pos- 
sible, without in other respects affecting its composition ; 
and this may be done by heating it for ten or twelve 
minutes over an Argand's lamp, in a bason of porcelain, 
to a temperature equal to 300* Fahrenheit ; and in case 
a thermometer is not used, the proper degree may be 
easily ascertained, by keeping a piece of wood in contact 
with the bottom of the disn : as long as the colour of the 
wood remains unaltered, the heat is not too high ; but 
when the wood begins to be charred, the process must 
be stopped. A small quantity of water will perhaps re- 
main in the soil even after this operation, but it always 
affords useful comparative results ; and if a- higher tem- 
perature were employed, the vegetable or animal matter 
would undergo decomposition, and in consequence the 
experiment be wholly unsatisfactory. 

The loss of weight in the process should be carefully 
noted ; and when in four hundred grains of soil it reaches 

* In sfvertl expeKments, in which this process has been etrried on 
by dis* illation, i have found the water that came over pare^ and no sen- 
fible quantity of other voUtUe matter was produced. 
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as high as 60^ the soil may be considered as in the great* 
est degree absorbent, and retentive of water, and will 
generally be found to contain a large proportion of alu- 
minous ^unth. When the loss is only from 20 to lO, die 
land may be considered as only slightly absorbent and 
retentive, and the siliceous eardi as most AvaaAaaafC 

6. Cf the Separation of Stones^ Gravely and vegetabk 

FibreSy from Soils. 

None of the loose stones, gravel, or large vegettUe 
fibres, should be divided from the pure soil tiU after the 
initer is drawn off; for these bodies are them8elv.((a o/tes 
highly absorbent and retentive, and in consequence m* 
fluence the fertility of the land. The next process, how- 
ever, after that of heating, should be thcdr separajuon^ 
which may be easily accomplished by the aieve^ after tho 
soH has been gently bruised in a mortar* The weighia 
of the vegetable fibres or wood, and of ibe gravel and 
stones, should be separately noted .down, and the oatura 
of the last aacertained ; if calcareous, they will nM&twtic/^ 
with acids ; if siliceous, they will be suffici^itly hard to 
Bcratch glass ; and if of the common aluminous class ^ 
atones, they will be soft, easily scratched with a knife^ 
and inexpiable of effervescing with acids* 

r* Separation of the Sand and Clayy or Loamy from 

each other. 

The gre^t number of soils, besides gravel and stones, 
contain larger or smaller propprtions of sand of different 
degrees of fineness ; and it is a necessary operation, the 
next in die process of analysis, to detach them from the 
parts in a state of more minute division, such as clay, 
loam, marie, and vegetable and animal matter. This 
may be effected in a way sufficiently accurate, by agita- 
tion of the soil in water. In this case, the coarse sand 
will generally separate in a minute, and the finer in two 
or three minutes, whilst the minutely divided earthy, 
animal, or vegetable matter, will remain in a state of 
mechanical suspen&ion for a much longer time ; so that, 
W pouring the water from thf bottom of the vessel, afteir 
one, two, or three minutes, the sand will be prim^ipally 



separated .from the other substances, which, wiA the 
' ^ater containing them, must be poured into a filter, and 
ifter the w&ter has passed through, coUected, dried, and 
Vireighed. The sand must likewise be weighed, and 
their' respective quantities noted down. The water of 
IHivIation must be preserved, as it will be found to con- 
tarn the saline matter, and the soluble animal and vege- 
t^le matters, if any exist in the soil. 

8« Examination of the Sand* 

By the process of washing and filtration, the soil is se- 
parated in^ two portions, the most important of which 
,98 generally the finely divided matter. A minute analysis 
.pf the sapd- ^ seldom or ever necessary, and its natune 
may be deteipted in the same manner as that of the 
jStoneaor gravi^l. It is always either siliceous sand or 
calcareous sand, or a mixture of both. If it consist 
.whc^ly of carbclnate of lim^, it will be rapidly soluble in 
^muriatic acid, with effervescence ; but if it consist partly 
of this substance and pardy of siliceous matter, the re- 
*$p^Ctiwe quantities may be ascertained by weighing the 
Tcafiduiim after the action of the acid, which must be 
applied till the mixture has acquired a sour taste, and 
has ceased to effervesce. This residuum ia the siliceous 
;p9urt : <it qnust be washed, dried, and heated strongly in a 
crucible; the difference between the weight of it and 
the weight of the whole indicates the proportion of 
^cakareous sand* 

,9. Examination of the fnely divided Matter of soils^ 
and mode of detecting mild Lime and Magnesia. 

The finely divided matter of the soil is usually very 
'tompound in its nature ; it sometimes contains allthe 
'foor primitive earths of soils, as well as animal and vege* 
dable matter; and to ascertain the proportions of these 
with tolerable accuracy is the most difficult part of the 
subfect. 

The first process to be performed, ^n this part of the 
analysis, is the exposure of the fine matter of the soil to 
the action of the muriatid acid« This substance should 
be poured upon the earthy matter in an evaporating ba- 
son, in a quantity equal to tmot the weight of the earthy 
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matter, but diluted with double its volume of , water 
The mixture should be often stirred, and suffered to re- 
main for an hour, or an hour and half, before it u 
examined. 

If any carbonate of lime or of magnesia exist in the 
soil, they will have been dissolved in this time by, the 
acid, which sometimes takes up likewise a little oxid of 
iron, but very seldom any aluraine* 

The fluid should be passed through a filter ; the solid 
matter collected, washed with rain water, dried at a mo- 
derate heat, and weighed. Its loss will denote the quan- 
tity of solid matter taken up. The washings must be 
added to the solutions, which, if not sour to the taste, 
must be made so by the addition of fresh acid, when a 
little solution 6f common prussiate of potash must be 
mixed with the whole. If a blue precipitate occurs, it 
denotes the presence of oxid of iron, and the solution 
of the prussiate must be dropped in till no further effect 
is produced. To ascertain its quantity it must be Col- 
lected in the same manner as other solid precipitates, and 
heated red ; the result is oxid of iron. ' 

Into the fluid, freed from oxid of iron, a 'sbliition of 
neutralized carbonate of potash must be pout*ed till all 
effervescence ceases in it, and till its taste and smell indf^ 
cate a considerable excess of alcaline salt. 

The precipitate that falls down is carbonate cff lime ; 
it must be collected on the filter, and dried ^ at a heat 
below that of redness. 

The remaining fluid must be boiled for a quarter of aft 
hour, when the magnesia, if any exi«t, will be precipitated 
from it, combined with carbonic acid ; and its quantity 
is to be ascertained in the same manner as that of the 
carbonate of lime. 

If any minute proportion of alumine should, from 
peculiar t:ircum8tances, be dissolved by the acid, it will 
be found in the precipitate with the carboqate of lime, 
and it may be separated from it by boiling for a few 
minutes with caustic potash, sufiScient to cover the solid 
matter. Tb is substbnce dissolves alumine, without acting 
upon carbonate of lime. 

Should the finely divided soil be sufficiently calcareous 
to effervesce very strongly with acids, a very simple 
methMl may be adopted for ascertaining th£ quaiUiQr 
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fif carbonate of lime, and one sufficiently acurate in aU 
Gomikioo casea* 

Carbonate of lime, in all its states, contains a deter- 
sutnate proportion of carbonic acid, i. e» about 45 per 
cent:; .so that when the quantity of this elastic fluid, 
given out by any soil daring the solution of its calcare*- 
ous matter in an acid, is unknown, either in weight or 
oieasure, the quantity of carbonate of lime may be easily 
discovered. . 

When the process by diminution of weight is employed, 
two parts of the acid, and one part of the matter of the 
aoil, must be weighed in two separate bottles, and very 
slowly mixed together till the effervescence ceases : the 
difference between their weight before and after the 
experiment denotes the quantity of carbonic acid lost; 
for every four grains and a half of which, ten grains of 
carbonate of lime must be estimated* 

The best method of collecting the carbonic acic), so as 
to discover its volume, is by the pneumatic apparatus, 
the construction and application of which is described 
at the end of this paper. The estimation is, for eyery 
ounce measure of carbonic acid, two grains of carbonate 
of lime* 

10. Mode of ascertaining' the ^antitu of tnsohtblefnely 
divided Animal and Vegetable matter* 

After the fine matter of the soil has been acted upon 
by muriatic acid, the next process is to ascertain the 
quantity of finely divided insoluble animal and vegetable 
matter that it contains. 

This may be done with sufficient precision, by heating 
it to strong ignition in a crucible over a common fire till 
no blackness remains in the mass. It should be often 
stirred with a metallic wire, so as to expose new surfaces 
continually to the air ; the loss of weight that it under- 
goes denotes the quantity of the substance that it containa 
destructible by fire and air. 

It is not possible to ascertain whether this substanee is « 
wholly animal or vegetable^matter, or a mixture of both. 
When the smell emitted during the incineratidi is similar 
to that of .burnt feathers, it is a certain indication of 
scone animal matter; and a copious blue flame at the 
time of ignition almost always denotes a considerable 
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jpropoitioB of vegetable matter. In cases when .ifaeicK^^ 
periment is needed to be veiy qaickl}- performed, ihe 
ilestruction of the decomposable subatancesnuiy; be assist- 
ed by the agency of nitrate of ammoniac, which^ at"tlie 
time of ignition, may be thrown gradually upon thi: heait*> 
ed mass, in the quantity of twenty grains for every huii<- 
dred of residual soil. It affords the principle necessary to 
the combustion of the animal and vegetable matter, wbsck 
h causes to be converted into elastic fluids ; and is itself 
Ht the same time decomposed and lost. 

11< M9de of ^tparaitng Aiunun^ua and Si^ceinu Matter^ 

und Oxid oflron^ 

The substances remaining after the decomposition of 
ihe vegetable s^nd animal matter are generally minute 
particles of Cciithy matter, containing usually alumine and 
silex with combined oxid of iron. 

To separate these from each other, the solid matter 
#hould be boiled for tvo or three hours with sulphuric 
acid, diluted with four times its weight of water; the 
quantity of the acid should be regulated by the quantity 
pf solid residuum to be acted on, allowing for every 
hundred grains two drachms, or one hundred and twenty 
grains of acid* 

The substance remaining after the action of the acid 
may be considered as siliceous ; and it must be separated, 
and its weight ascertained, after washing and drying in 
the usual manaer. 

The alumine and die oxid of iron, if any exist, are both 
dissolved by the sulphuric acid ; they may be separated 
by carbonate of ammoniac, added to excess : it throwa 
Aown the alumine, and leaves the oxid of iron in solution^ 
and this substance may be separated from the liquid by 
boiling. 

Should any magnesia ,and lime have escaped solution in 
fhe muriatic acid, they will be found in the sulphuric acid : 
this, however, is scarcely ever the case ; 'but the process 
for detecting them and ascertaining their quantities is 
the same in both instances. 

The method of analysis by «ulp)mric acid is fiuficientiy 
precise for all usual experiments; but if very (great ac- 
ettracy be an obje<5t, dry carbonsae of potash tiaiiist be em- 
ployed as the i^ent, and th^ residunni of the iocineratioa 



viust be heated red ^ for a; bUlf hour, WUh* fi>i»r XmtB itft 
Weight of this substance, sa.a oruoible of silver^ or oi 
trell-bakied pMrceiain. . The* mate obtamod sovat b^ dts- 
aobed in munatk acid, and the solution evaporated till 
it is nearly solid ; distiUed water must then.be- ad4td, 
bjr which the oxid of iron and all the . earths, except 
sileK, will be dissolved in combinatioii as muriates. The 
ailex, after the usual process of lixiviatton, must be heat- 
ed red ; the other substances may be separated in the 
iame manner as from the murlatip and aulphuric solu^ 
tjons* 

This process is the one usually eosployed by chemi^ 
phibisophevB ^or the analysis of stones* 

12. Mode of discovering Soluble Animal and Vegetable 

Matter^ and Saline Matter. 

If any saline matter, or soluble vegetable or animal 
matter, is suspected, in the soU, it will be found in the 
water of lixiviation used for separating the sand* 

This water must be evaporated to dryness in an appn>- 
priate dish, at a heat below its boiling |>oint. 

If the solid matter obtained is of a brown colour, and 
inflammable, it may be considered as partly vegetable 
extract* If its smell, when exposed to heat, be strong 
and fetid, it contains animal mucilaginous or gelatinous 
substance ; if it be white and traiisparent, it may be con- 
sidered as principally saline matter. Nitrate of potash 
(nitreyor nitrate of lime, is indicated in this sriine mat- 
ter, by its scintillating with a burning co^. I^lphate of 
magnesia may be detected by its bitter taste ; and sul- 
phate of potash produces no iteration in solution of eai^ 
bonate or ammoniac, hut precipitate sohition of muriaite 
of barytes. 

13* Mode of detecting Sulpf^te of lame (Gypsum J 
and Phosphate of Lime in Soils. 
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Should sulphate OP ipboaphale of *ttiM /be suapocted io 
the entire soil, the detection of them requires a particu- 
lar process upon it. A given weight of it, for instance 
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ration by fire and air, X. and in the' analysM of^kdllba 
4nid loams, Yi^ will be often able to omit the experioieiit 
by aulptiuric acid, XL lo.... « 

Iti die first trivth that are #a{le^t {>enon6 uMcquakited 
with chemistry,* tbey itittfit' dOt^^x^a^t mveh precisio& 
ofresuitk 'Many drfficultks 'will b^ m^ with: but, i& 
overcoming' them,' '<he m^^ 'Afd^fcd kind of pradtieal 
knowledge will be obtained ; a^d nodiii^ fs do iihstmctive 
in experMkental - science as the detection of «kidtaliei* 
The correct analyst ought <o be well-gvouiided in gciwrti 
chemical information ; but peiliaps there is no better mode 
of gaining it* than that of attempting originsd itivesti* 
gations. In pursuing his experiments, he will-be conti- 
nually obliged to learn from books the history of the 
substances he is employing oracring upon-; and his theo- 
retical idesis wHl be more valuirt>le in being connect^ 
with practical operation, <and acquired 'for the purpose c^ 
discovery^ 

%6^ Ort-^ke Improvement of Soils ^ as connected tvtth the 

Principle of their Composition. 

In cases when a barren soil is examined with a view to 
Its improvement, it ought in all cases, if possible, to be 
cpmpared with an extremely fertile soil in the sjune 
neighbourhood, and in a similar situation : the difference 
given by their analysis would indicate the methods of 
cultivation ; and thus the plan of improvement would be 
founded upon accurate scientific principles. 

If the fertile soil contained a large quantity of sand ivi 
proportion to the barren soil, the process of amelioration 
would depend simply upon a .supply of this substance ^ 
and the method woidd be equally simple with regard to 
soils deficient in clay or calcareous matter* 

In thfe-iBt^lrfiKiSdkriioti of*chiy, sandv loam, jnark, or chalk, 
to lands^ the#e ^re no pMrticuiai* chemrical priociplcsr'to 
be observed; but when quick lime is used, great c^re 
Xjnufit be taken iSitirtt is not obtained fromfthe: magriesian 
Mmes^)Me ; for in"fhis'cn«evas has been she^wn fay M& 
Tennam, ttsifs )exeeedingly injurious to land^'* The mag«^ 
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* PbiL Trans, for 1799, p. 305. This limestone is found abundantly 
fia Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Sotnersetsliire. 
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nesian limestone may be distinguished from the commcm 
limestone by its greater hardness, and by the length of 
time that it requires for its solution in acids ^ and it may 
be analyzed by the process of carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, IX* 

When tlie analytical comparison indicates an excess of 
vegetable matter, as the cause of sterility, it may be de* 
stroyed by much pulverization and exposure to air, by 
paring and burning, or the agency of lately made quick* , 
lime* And the defect of animal and vegetable matter must 
be supplied by animal or vegetable manure* 

17. Sterile Soils in different Climates and Situations 

must iRJjer in Composition. 

The general indications of fertility and barrenness, as 
found by chemical experiments, necessarily must differ in 
different climates, and under different circumstances* The 
power of soils to absorb moisture, a principle essential to 
their productiveness, ought to be much greater in warm 
and dry countries than in cold and moist ones ; and the 
quantity of fine aluminous earth they contain larger* Soils, 
likewise, that are situated on declivities, ought to be 
more absorbent than those in the same climate on plains 
or in vallies** The productiveness of soils must likewise 
be influenced by the nature of the subsoil, or the earthy 
or stony strata on which they rest ; and this circumstance 
ought to be particularly attended to, in considering their 
chemical nature, and the system of improvement* Thus 
a sandy soil may sometimes owe its fertility to the power 
of the subsoil to retain water ; and an absorbent clayey 
soil may occasionally be prevented from being barren, in 
a moist climate, by die influence of a substratum of sand 
or gravel* 

IB. Of the Chemical Composition offertUe Com Soils in 

this Climate. 

Those soils that are most productive of com contain 
always certain proportions of aluminous and calcareous 
earth in a finely divided state, and a certain quantity of 
vegetable or animal matter* 

* Kirwsn^ Trans. Irish Academy, Vol. V. p. 175, 
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The quantity of calcareous earth is, however, very va- 
rious, and, in some cases, exceedingly smalK A very fer- 
tile com soil from Ormiston, in East Lothian, afforded 
me, in an hundred parts, only eleven parts of mild calca- 
reous earth ; it contained twenty-five parts of siliceous 
sand; the finely divided clay amounted to forty-five 
parts. It lost nine in decomposed animal and vegetable 
matter, and four in water, and afforded indications of a 
small quantity of phosphate of lime. 

This soil was of a very fine texture, and contained very 
few stones or vegetable fibres. It is not unlikely that its 
fertility was in some measure connected with the phos- 
phate ; for this substance is found in wheat, oats, and 
barley, and may be a part of their food. 

A soil from the low lands of Somersetshire, celebrated 
for producing excellent crops of wheat and beans with- 
out manure, I found to consist of one-ninth of sand, 
chiefly siliceous, and eight-ninths of calcareous marl, 
tinged with iron, and containing about five parts in the 
• hundred of vegetable matter. I could not detect in it 
any phosphate or sulphate of lime, so that its fertility 
must have depended principally upon its power of attract- 
ing principles of vegetable nourishment from water and the 
atmosphere** 

Mr. Tillet, in some experiments made on the composi- 
tion of soils at Paris, found that a soil composed of three- 
eighths of clay, two-eighths of river sand, and three- 
eighths of the parings of lime-stone, was very proper for 
wheat. 



19. QT the Composition of Soils proper for bulbous Soots 

and for Trees* 

In general, bulbous roots require a soil much more 
sandy, and less absorbent than the grasses. A vey good 
potatoe soil, from Varfal, in Cornwall, afforded me se- 
ven-eighths of siliceous sand ; and its absorbent power 
was so small, that one hundred parts lost only two by 
drying at 400^ Fahrenheit. 

* This toil was sent to me by T. Poole, esq. of Netber Stowey. It is 
near the opening of the river Parret into the British Cbannel ; but, I am 
told, is never overflowed. 
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Plants and trees, the roots of which are fibrous and 
hard, and capable of penetrating deep into the earth, will 
vegetate to advantage in almost all common soils, which 
are moderately diy, and which do not contain a very 
great excess of vegetable matter* 

I found the soil taken from a field at Sheffield-place, 
in Sussex, remarkable for producing flourishing oaks, to 
consist of six parts of sand, and one part of clay and 
finely divided matter ; and one hundred parts of the en- 
tire soil, submitted to analysis, produced^ 

Wataer 3 parts 

Silex 54 

Alumine • 38 

Carbonate of lime • • • • 3 

Oxid of iron • • • • • • 5 

Decomposing vegetable matter • 4 
Loss • • • 3 



20* Advantages of Improvements made by changing the 
Composition of earthy Parts of Soils. 

From the great diiFerence of the causes that influence 
the productiveness of lands, it is obvious, that, in the 

f present state of science, no certain system can be devised 
or their improvement, independent of experiment; but 
there are few cases in which the labour of analytical trials 
will not be amply repaid by the certainty with which they 
denote the best methods of amelioration ; and this will 
particularly happen when the defect of composition is 
found in the proportions of the primitive earths. 

tn supplying animal or vegetable manure, a temporary 
food only is provided for plants, which is in all cases 
exhausted by means of a certain number of crops ; but 
when a soil is rendered of the best possible constitution 
and texture, with regard to its earthy parts, its fertility 
may be considered as permanendy established. It be- 
comes capable of attracting a very large portion of vege- 
table nourishment from the atmosphere, and of produc- 
ing its crops with comparatively little labour and ex- 
pence* 
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Description of the Apparatus for the Analysis of Soils. 

Fig. 17, Plate I.* ; <7, *, c, rf, e^f The different parts 
of the apparatus required for measuring the quantit)^ of 
elastic fluid given out during the action of an acid on 
calcareous soils, a represents the bottle for containing^ 
the soil ; b^ the bottle containing the acid, furnished with 
a stop-cock ; C| the tube connected with a flaccid blad- 
der ; f the graduated measure ; f e^ the botde for con- 
taining the bladder d. When this instrument is used^ a 
given quantity of soil is introduced into.<z; 6 is filled 
with muriatic acid, diluted with an. equal quantity of 
water ; and the .stop*cock being closed, is connected 
with the upper orifice of a, which is ground to receive it. 
The tube c is introduced into the lower orifice of a, and 
the bladder connected with it placed in its flaccid state 
in e^f which is filled with water. The graduated mea- 
sure is placed under the spout oife. When the stop- 
cock of b is turned, the acid floii s into a, and acts upon 
the soil ; the elastic fluid generated passes through c into 
the bladder, and displaces a quantity of water in cy equal 
to it in bulk, and this water flows through the tube or 
spout into the graduated measure ; the water in which 
gives, by its volume, the indication of the proportion of 
carbonic acid disengaged from the soil ; for every ounce 
measure of which, two grains of carbonate of lime may 
be estimated. 

* Facinir ^ title page of VoL I. 
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Comparison of English with French Weights and 

Measures. 

** To employ, as the fundamental unity of all mea- 
** sures, a type taken from nature itself, a type as un- 
** changeable as the globe on which we dwell ; to propose 
" a metrical systtm, of which all the parts are intimately 
^' connected together, and of which the multiples and sub^ 
^^ divisions follow a natural progression, which is simple, 
*^ easy to comprehend: this is most assuredly a beautiftd, 
^^ great, and sublime idea, worthy of the enlightened age 
** in which we live." 

Such were the ideas which influenced the French Na- 
tional Institute, when they chose as the base of the whole 
metrical system the fourth part of the terrestrial meridian 
between the equator and the north pole. They adopted 
.the ten millionth part of this arc for the unity of measure, 
which they denominated metre^ and applied it equally to 
superficial and solid measures, taking for the unity or the 
former the square of the decuple, and. for that of the lat- 
ter the cube of the tenth part of the metre. They chose 
for the unity of weight the quantity of distilled water 
which the same cube contains when reduced to a constant 
state presented by nature itself ; add, lastly, they decided 
that the multiples and sub-multiples of each kind of mea- 
sure, whether of weight, capacity, surface, or length, 
should be always taken in the decimal progression, as be- 
ing the most simple, the most natural, and the most easy 
for calculation, accordmg to the system of numeration 
which all £urope has employed for centuries* 

By a careful measurement of the arc between Dunkirk 
and Mountjoy, they found the length of the metre to be 
equal to 443.296 lines of the toise of Peru. The cube 
decimetre of distilled water, taking at its maximum of 
density and weight in vacuo^ that is the unity of weight, 
was found to be 18827.15 grains of the pile of Charle- 
magne. By actual comparison, the metre was found to 
be equal to 39.371 English inches at 62^, the temperature 
universally employed in the comparison of English stand- 
ards : and upon these data the following tables have been 
constructed. 
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Weights and Measurc^^ 



TABLE L 



Tables of Weights and Measures. 



Troy Weight. 




OoBeet. Dndtmi. Scraplet. 
12 - 96 « 288 - 

1 » 8 » 24 " 

1 - 3 - 


Gnuos. Gfsmmei. 
5760 - 372.96 

480 " 31.98 

60 « 3.885 

20 - 1.295 

1 =- 0.06475 



Avoirdupois Weight, 



PMad. 
1 


Oanees. 
« 16 - 

1 - 


I>rMliins. Grains 

25o « /OOO • 
16 « 437.5 
1 ■" 27.975 


- 


GmsBcs. 

453.25 

28.32 

1.81 








Measures. 






GallMi. 
1 - 


Pints. 
8 « 
1 « 


Oimees. 
128 

16 

1 


Dncbnu. Cub. Incb. 
« 1024 - 231 

- 128 » 38.875 

8 - 1.8047 

1 « 0.2256 


fl B fl 1 


litftt. 

3.78515 
0.47398 
0.02957 
0«00369 



/ 
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Measures of Length ; the Metre being at 32^ j and the 

Foot at 62\ 







EngiiAliidMs. 










Millimetre 


•• 


.03937 










Centimetre 


B 


.39371 










Decimetre 


•• 


3.93710 










Metre 


mm 


39.37100 iia. 


. For. 


Ydi. 


Feet. 


bMh. 


Decametre 


■» 


393.71000 - 





10 


2 


9.7 


Hecatometre 


n 


3937.10000 - O 





109 


1 


1 


Chiliometre 


mm 


39371.00000 - 


4 


213 


1 


102 


Myriometre 


-» 


393710.00000 - 6 


1 


156 





6 



Measures of Capacity, 



Milinitre 


Cubie Indiet. 
mm .06103 




Centilitre 


- .61028 


English* 

Hop. ITine GtIL PhMk^ 


Decilitre 


6.10280 T«^ 


Litre 


-> 61.02800 - 


0. 2.1133 


Decalitre 


- 610.28000 - 


2. 5.1352 


Hecatolitre 


- 6102.80000 - 


26.419 


Chiliolitre 


- 61028.00000 -* 


1 12.19 


Myriolitre 


m 610280.00000 - 10 


1 58.9 



Measures of Weight* 



Milligramme 


.0154 


Centigramme 


.1544 


Decigramme 


» 1.5444 


Gramme 


^ 15.4440 


Decagramme 


- 154.4402 


Hecatogramme 


- 1544.4023 


Chiliugramme 


« 15444.0234 


Myriogramme 


-154440.2344 



Avoirdupois. 

Ova. DmoHL 
O 5.65 

O 3 8.5 

2 5 

22 1 2 
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Specific Gravities. 



TABLE II. 



Shewing the Specific Gravities of different Bodies at a 

medium Temperature. 

Distilled water, • • 1.0 

Gases. 
Oxygen, 

Hydrogen, 



Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Carburetted hydrogen, 



Light do. 
Nitrogen, 



Atmospheric air, 

Nitrous oxide. 
Nitric oxide. 



Carbonic oxide, 
————— acid, 

Sulphurous acid, 

Muriatic acid. 
Ammonia, 



a0013562 


L. 


0.001 33929 


B. 


0.0001 


K. 


0.00009911 


B. 


000094671 


L. 


a00135 


K. 


0.000804 


C. 


0.000787 


C. 


0.00063 


C. 


0.000554 


a 


aooi2 


K. 


000119048 


a 


a001189 


L. 


0.0(>12oO8 


L. 


0.00123609 


B. 


0.00197 


D. 


0.001343 


D. 


0.00130179 


B. 


0.0014631 


K. 


0.001167 


C. 


O.00186161 


B. 


0.0018454 


L. 


0.00253929 


B. 


0.0018856 


K. 


0.00213482 


B. 


a00065357 


B. 


0.00073539 


K. 



Oxygenized muriatic acid gas, and fluoric acid gas 
unknown. 



L. Lavoisier. B. Brisson, K. Kirwan. C. Cruik- 
shank. D. Davy. 



specific Gravitiest 



3da 



Solids. 



Diamond, 

Native sulphur^ 

Melted do. 

Phosphorus, 

Platina (used, 

Gold do. 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bismuth, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

Nickel, 

\lm, 

Cast iron. 

Zinc, 

Manganese, 

Andmony, 

Tungsten, 

Tellurium, 

Molybdena, 

Arsenic, 



3.5212 
2.0332 
1.990r 
1.7140 
19.5000 
19.2581 
13.5681 
11 3523 
10.4743 
9.8227 
7.8227 
7.7880 
7.3806 
7.2914 
7.207O 
7.1908 
6.8500 
6.7021 
6.6785 
6.1150 
6. nearly. 
5.7633 
Uranium, titanium, chrome, 

& columbium, unknown. 
Potash, - 4.6215 

Barytes, - 4. 

Magnesia, - 2.3298 
Lime, - 2.3908 

Alumine, - 2. 

Zircone, - 4.3 

Silex, - 2.66 

Soda, strontia, gadolinite, 

glucine, unknown. 
Tallow, « 0.9419" 



Hogs lard. 
Yellow wax, 
White do. 
Spermaceti, 
Rosin, 

Sandarac, « 
Mastich, 
Copal, 
Elemi, 
Labdanum, 
Resin of Guaiac, 
Uesin of jalap, 
Dragons blood, 
Tacamahaca, 
Benzoin, 
Storax, 

Gum ammoniac. 
Gamboge, 
Olibanum, 
Myrrh, - 

Scammony, 
Galbanum, 
Assa fcetida. 
Hepatic aloes, 
Socotorine aloes. 
Opium, 
Gum arable, 
tragacanth. 



Extract of liquorice, 
catechu. 



Camphor, 

Caoutchouc, 

Cork, 



m ^ 



0;9478 
0.9648 
0.9686 
0.9433 
0.0727 
1.0920 
1.0742 
1.0452 
1.0682 
1.1862 
1.2289 
1.2185 
1.2045 
1.0463 
1.0924 
1.1098 
1.2071 
1.2216 
1.1732 
1.3600 
1.2354 
1.2120 
2.3275 
1.3586 
-1.3795 
1.3366 
1.4523 
1.3161 
1.7228 
1.4573 
0.9887 
0.9335 
0.2400 



Water, 

Sulphuric acid. 
Nitric acid, 
Muriatic acid. 
Acetous do. 

Acetic do. • 1.0626|Linseed oil. 
Water saturated with Whale oil, 

ammonia, • 0.8970| 
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Fluids. 

l.OOOOJ Alcohol, 
2.1250!Sulphuric ether, 
1.58odOil of turpentine, ' 

1.1940 ^olives, 

1.01351 almonds. 



0.8293 
0.7394 
0.8697 
0.9153 
0.9170 
0.94O3 
0.9233 



3M Tabky exhiKting the SobMUty of Salts. 

TABLE III. 

Exhibiting the Solubility of Saline and other Suhtancee in 
too Farts of Watery at the Temperature of€^^ and 212<>. 

Acids* 60<> 

luilimited. I 
do. 
- - - do. 

- • * do. 



very soluble, pro* 
portion not de- 
termined* 



Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Acetous, 

Prussic, 

Phosphoric, 

Acetic, 

Tartareous^ 

Malic, 

I«actic, 

Laccic, 

Arsenic, - - ^ 

Citric, - . - 

Oxalic, • • « 

Gallic, 

Boracic, - • • 

Mucous, • • • 

Succinic, * 

Suberic, - - • ., 

Camphoric, - • 
benzoic, • • • 

Molyl^ic, 
Chromic, unknown* 
Tungstic, insoluble. 

Salf/iable Bases* 
Potash, 1 very soluble, proportion 
Soda, J not knowiK 
Barytes, 

 crystallized 
Strontia, ... 



150 
133 
50 
8.3 

0.84 



{t. 



04 
a69 
1.04 
0.208 



crystallized. 



Lime, 

Salts. 

Sulphate of potash, 
Super-sulphate of potash. 
Sulphate of soda, 

ammonia, 



21 2o 

unlimited, 
do. 
do. 
do. 



200 

100 

66 

2 

1*25 

50 

50 
8.3 
4.17 

ai 



5 


50 


57 


any qiiantity 


0.006 




1.9 


50 


0.2 




6.25 


20 


50 


100+ 


37.4 


125 


50 


100 



^ m > 
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60* 



Temperatures^ 

Sulpliftte of magiiesia, 

• alumine, very soluble, 
proportion unknown. 
Super-dulphate of alumine and*^ 

potash, I jj^nj 5 

Super-sulphate of alumme and r ' 

ammonia, J 

Nitrate of barytcs, 
.. potash, 

 soda, 

 strontia, 
— — .— «« lime, 
..__— ammonia, 
i—*—— magnesia, 
Muriate of barytes, 
. I potash, « 

— ^.— — soda, 
«i.^— ^-. strontia, 
—  lime, 

 ammonia^, 
I magnesia, 

Oxi-muriate of potash^ 
Phosphate of potash very soluble. 
— — — soda. 



212^ 
153 



— ammonia, 
magnesia. 



Sub-borate of soda. 
Carbonate of potash, 

  soda, - • 

 magnesia, 
..-.._^.— ammonia, 
Acetite of potash, 

' soda, • 

 ammonia very sohible* 

— — — magnesia, do. 

M  Strontia, 
Super-tartrite of potash, 
Tartrite of potash, 

 I and soda, 

Super-oxalate of potash. 
Citrate of potash very soluble. 
Prussiate of potash and iron. 
Nitrate of silver very soluble. 



8 

i4.2ir 

33 
.100 
400 

50 
100 

20 

33 

35.42 
150 
200 

33 

100 

6 

25 

25 
6.6 
.8.4 

25 

50 
2 

50+ 
100 

35 



133 

25 
100 
. 100+ 
200 
any quantity< 
200 
100+ 



36.16 
any quantity. 



40 

50 

25+ 

16.8 

83.3 

100+ 

100 






1.67 
25 
25 



4a8 
3.3 



10 
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^ *. Temperatures, 


GOP 


212® 


Oxi muriate of mercury (cor. sub. 


) ^ 


50 


Sulphate of copper. 


25 


50 


Acetite of copper very soluble* 






Sulphate of iron, 


50 


133 


Muriate of iron very soluble. 






Tartrite of iron and potash. 






Acetites of lead and of mercury* 






Sulphate of zinc. 


44 


^ .44+ 


Acetite of zinc very soluble. 






Tartrite of antimony and potash, 


1.25 


-" 9.5 


Alcaline soaps very soluble. 




• 


Sugaf, ... 


100 


any quantity. 


Gum very soluble* 




. 


Starch, ... 





very soluble* 


Jelly. - - . 


sparingly. 


abundantly* 


Gelatin, - - - 


soluble, 


more so* 


Urea very soluble* 


 





Salts not soluble in 100 times their weight of waters 

Sulphates of barytes, strontia,' and lime, and sub-sulphate 

of mercury. 
Phosphates of barytes, strontia, lime, magnesia, and 

mercury* 
Fluat oflime. 

Carbonates of barytes, strontia, and lime. 
Muriates of lead, silver, and mercury, (Calomel). 
Sub-acetite of copper. 

TABLE IV. 

Showing the Solubility of Saline and other Substances in 
100 Parts ofAlcoholy at the Temperature of 176^ 

All the acids, except the sulphuric, nitric, and 
oxymuriatic, which decompose it, and the 
phosphoric and metallic acids. 
Potash, soda, and ammonia, very soluble. 
Red sulphate of iron. 
Muriate of iron, . - - - - 100 

lime, . - - - 100 

Nitrate of ammonia, - • - - 89.2 

Oxy-muriate of mercury, - - - 88.3 

Nitrate of silver, . • - - 41.7 
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Refined sugar, . . • • 24.6 

Muriate of ammonia^ • - - • 7.1 

Arseniate of potash, • - - •3.75 

Nitrate of potash, - - - • 2.9 

Arseniate of soda, - • • • 1.7 

Muriate of soda (Mr. Chenevix) 

Alkaline soaps* 

Magnesian do. 

£xtrad* 

Tannm. 

Volatile oils. 

Adipocere. 

Resins* 

Camphor. 

Urea« 

Substances insoluble in AlcohoL 

Earths. 

Phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Almost all the sulphates and carbonates. 

The nitrates of lead and mercury. 

The muriates of lead, silver, and soda. 

The sub*borate of soda. • 

The tartrite of soda and polAsh, and the super tartrite of 

potash. 
Fixed oils, wax, and starch. 
Gum, caoutchouc, suber, lignin^ gelatin, albumen, and 

fibrin. 

TABLE V. 

Shewing the Weight of the different Gases absorbed by 

IQO Parts of Water. . . 

Muriatic acid, • • • 100. < 

Ammonia, • - . - - 34. " , ^A 

Sulphurous acid, • - - 3.96 ^ ^ 

Nitrous oxide, • • • . 0.27 

Carbonic acid, ... 0.19 i 

Nitric oxide, 0.16 ' . . j 

Carbonic oxide, *! * " 

Oxygen, 

Hydrogen, ^unknown. i 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, I 

Carburetted hydrogen, J 



.1 
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Composition of Nitric JkciA 



Table VI. Shewing the Speeific Gramity of Mixtures of 

Alcohol and Water,* 



Centennial Porta of 
thg Mixture. 



SKBCIFIC GRAVITIES, 



According to 
Chmutier. 



Alcohol - 100 

95 
9(^ 
85 
801 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
S5 
301 
25 
20 
15 
1(^ 
5 
O 



0.7980 

0.8165 

0.8340 

0.8485 

0.8620 

0.87525 

a8880 

0.9005 

0.9120 

a9230 

0.9334 

0.94265 

0.9514 

0.95865 

0.96535 

0.97035 

0.97605 

0.9615 

0.9866 

0.99335 

0.99835 



AeeoKdaig to Gilpm% 
(Icut Table,) 



0.825 

0.83^87 

0.85244 

0.86414 

0.87606 

0.88762 

0.89883 

0.90941 . 

0.91981 

0.92961 

0.93882 

0.94726 

0.95493 

0.96158 

0.96736 

0.97239 

0.97723 

0.98218 

0.98737 

0.99327 

1.00000 



Table VII. Shewing the Component Parts of Nitric Acid 
of different Colours and Densities^ by Mr. Davy. 



100 Part*. 



I 



Solid nitric acid 
Yellow nitrous 
Bright yellow 
Dark orange 
Light olive 
Dark olive 
Bright green 
Blue green 






COM^FiUrBVT PARTS. 



Nitric Add, j Water. 



1.504 
1.502 
1.50Q 
1.480 
1.479 
1.478 
1.476 
1.475 



91.55 


8.45 


90.5 


8.3 


88.94 


8.10 


86.84 . 


7.6 


86.0 


7.55 


85.4 


7.5 


84.8 


7.44 


84.6 


7.4 



Nitrottt Got, 






2.96 

5.56 

6.45 

7.1 

7.76 

8.00 



* Chauflsier's alcohol had the specific gravity of 0.798 ; and GUpin's» 
thatof'0.825. The Tables of Gilpin are tQ belbund iathe *""" " ^ 
Transactions for 1794. 
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TABLE VIIL 



Shewing some of the Properties of Mctats ; the Proportion of Oxi^ 
gen tuith which they combine; and the Colours of their Oxides. 



MetaU, 


Colour. 


SjbeHJle 
Grav. 


Fiuingpoint. 


No. oJ 
Oxidt, 


Cblouri tf PtopjiA 
Oxides. Oxigal 


Gold 


Yellow 


19.361 


32 W.- 


1 
2 


Purple 
Yellow 


10. 


Platitia 


Witite 


23.000 

1 


xirow. 


1 

2 


Green 
Brown 




PaHadium 


White 


11.S71 


X160W. 


1 
2 


Blue 
Yellow i 




Rhodium ^ 


White 


X 11. 


X160W. 


1 
2 


Yellow 




Iridium 


White 




X160W. 


1 
2 


Blue i 
Red? 




Osmium 


Blue 






1 


• 

Transparent 




Silver 


White 


10.510 


22 W. 


1 
2 


OUve 


12.8 


Mercuiy 


White 


13.568 


— 39F. 


1 
2 
3 

1 
. 2 


Black 
Red 


5. 
11. 


Copper 


Red 


8.895 


27 W. 


Red 
Black 


13. 
25. 


Iron 


Blue-gra^ 


7.788 


158 W. 


1 

2 


Black 
Red 


37. 
92.3 


Tm 


White 


7.299 


442 F. 


1 
2 


Gray 
White 


25. 
38.3 



400 Properties of Metals and Oxides. 

Table, shewing some of the Properties of Metals^ 6fc. 

Continued, 



Metal*. 


Co&wr. 


Specific 
Grav, 


Futing point. 


No. of 
OxiJt 


Colmrt of 
Oxide*. 


Oxygen, 


Lead 


Bluish- 
white 


11.352 


612 F. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 

I 

2 


YeUow 

Red 

Brown 


lae 

13.6 

25. 


Nickel 


White 


8.666 


X160W. 


Green 
Black 


26. 


Zibc 


White 


6.861 


680 F. 


YeUow 
White 


13.6 
25. 


Bismuth 


White 


9.822 


476 F. 


1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

4 


YeUow 


12. 


Aotimony 


Gray 


6.712 


809 F; 


White 
Ditto 


22.7 

3a 


Arsenic 


White 


8.310 


X400F? 


White 
White (acid) 


33. 
53. 


Cobalt 


WhHe 


r.roo 


130W. 


Blue 

Green 

BUck 


• 


Manganese 


White • 


6.^50 
8.600 


X160W. 


White 

Red 

Black 


25. 
35. 
66.6 


Molybdena 


Gray 


xirow. 


Light brown 
Violet 
Blue 
Whiie 


34. 
50. 


Tellurium 


Whit^ 


6.115 


X612 F. 


1 

1 
2 

1 
2 


White 




Tungsten 


Grayish- 
white 


ir.6 


xiroW. 


Black 
Yellow 


25. 


Uranium 


 

Gray 


9.000 


X irow. 


Black 
Yell6w 


5.17 
28. 1 
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Table, sKeiuihg some of the Properties of Metals j is'c. 

Continued. 



.-+■ 



. \y. 



i Metais. I 



i: I 



I 



< ' U h' l 



Chcomiuin 



Colour. 



lUd 



:» . 



i j 

Colnmhintil 



1 s&tsdiuxiL 

  I ,1 hi 



White - . 



t4' 



•*p«^^ 



^;^' Iam^/^. 



X170W. 



« 



rr 



I 



Cefiilm 



jwii 



ite 



Ifo» (^ Colauf9 of 



xiyow. 






1 

2 
3 



1 

L 2 
3 



Blue 
Red 
White 



White 



1, 
2 



Green 

Brown 

Red 



White 



White. 
Red 






Prop 



l*M»l 



200, 



I 



N*. B^ ^The numbers j in the laat column .gf the forecoing Tablef, 
denote the duantity of ozifipen with which 100 parts of each metsA 
cdmbine. Thus, to form the black' oxide of iron, 100 parts of the 
mietfd absdr^ 37 oxigen, ni^d afford 137 of an oxide, which, in 106 
pdrts, conta^ 27 of oxi^n. In the column shewing the fusing 
poijLt^ W. Mdfid .to..the{n9nra:ab, denote thjc di^greespf W^Af^ 
wpp4'4 pyrdmeter, and t. those of Fahrenheit's thern^ometen . 
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Precipitates from Metallic Solu^Cfis. 



Table IX. Exhibiting the Colour of the Precipitates thrown 
down from Metallic Soltaions^ by various Re^agents. . 



Mete 



Copper 



Iron' 

1. Green sahs 

2. Red ssilts 



Nickel 



Tin 



Lead 



Zinc 



Bismuth 



'm 



timony 



Tellurium 



Arsenic 



Cobalt 



Manganese 



Chrome 



Molybdena 



Pnutiated Al* 



Bright red- 
dish-brown. 



Whitcchan- 
gingtoblne. 
Deep blue. 



Grecxu 



White. 



White, 



White, 



White. 



. 



^ 



whi<€. 



■f I i 



No precip. 



White. 



Tincture of 
GalU, 



Water imfireg- 
noted xi,ifh Sui* 
phuretud Mi' 

drogen. t 



Brownish. 



No precipi- 
tate. Biacki 



Grayish- 
white. 



Notprecipii 
tated. 



No precip. 



White. 



No precip. 



Orange. 



A white ox. 
ide merely 
from delu- 
tion. - 



1 1 



Yellow. 



li 



Brownish- 
yellow. 



Yellowish- 
white. 

Green. 
Brown. 



Little 
change. 



Yellowish- 
white. 



No precip. 

Brown. 

Deep- 

[brown. 



J^lack. 



Notprecipi* 
tated. < 



i..j^ 



uiown. 



Hidro-SMl' 
phwett. 



Black. 



1^*1 



IStaCm. 



^•^t 



Black, 



Black. 



Black; - 



Yellow. 



Black. 



Black. 



White. 



Qraqge. 



Orange. 



' .'* \ 



• • • » I 



i •; ' . •: 1 



Yellow. 



YeUow. 



Notprecipi- 
Uted. 



Not precipi- 
tated. 



Brown. 



Black. 

1 . i 



Bkicldsbi^ 



Black. 



White. 



Green. 



i 



Precipitates from Metallic Solutions. 
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TJ^BifeV exktUting^tke Colour of the Precipitates thrown dawn 
JTi^MetaUic Soh&knis^ ^ various Re^agents. — Continued* 



■• 



Mp^U. 



Gold 



PUtina 



Pnuiiaftd At- 



Tintture qf 
Gailt. 



Yellowish*- 
white. 



Sihrer 



Mercury 



No precip. ; 
but an o« 
range colour- 
ed one by 
pruss. of 
mercury. 



White 



Solution tur- 
ned green. 
Precipitate 
brown of re- 
duced gold. 



Dark-green, 

becoming 

paler. 



Water impreg< 
noted with Sul^ 
phuTttted Sy^ 
utogen^ 



Yellow. 



Hydro^Sul' 
phurete. 



Yellow. 



Yellowish 
brown. 



Palladium 



Rhodium 



SlS^ig to IP'*"** y^ 

yellow. 



Olive.* 
Deep o- 

range.t 



No precip. 



Iridium 



Osmium 



No precipi- 
tate. Colour 
discharged. 



low. 



Precipitated 
in a metallic 
sute. 



Black. 



Bhck 



Dark- 
brown. 



.. 



No precipi- 
tate. Co- 
lour of so- 
lutions dis- 
charged. 



Purple, 
changing to 
deep vivid 
blue. 



Black. 



Brownish- 
black. 



Dark- 
brown. 



No precip. 



*CluMe?a. 



tWoUsitoQ. 






' 



Mi 



Precipit^tcsfrom ^ta9iQ S^koio^i 



Table, exhibiting the Colour of the Prf€if^tgte9 tbr<romdafiii^ 
from MetalUq Solutions^ by various fie^^i^fs^'^-^ftfii 



MttaU. 



u 



ranium 



PrU9tiat9d Al- 



Brownish* 
red. 



Tungsten 



Titanium 



Columbium 



Tan tali um 



Cerium 



Grass-greed, 
with a tinge 
of brown* 



Olive. 



^■ t-. i wn ii t il l  !. i 1... I J 



Thtciuretf 



Chocolate. 



Reddish- 
brown. * 



Orange. 



Yellowish. 



IVater impreg 
noted ^itisSlr 
pkuretud \Mjf' 
drqgcu* 



pkureiw. 



tp 



Not preci- 
pitatedt 



f^tymtmmm* 



«»Tf— 



prowDish- 

)^eIlow. 



Grass* 
green*. 



Chocolate* 



Brown, 
becoming 
deep green. 



Oxigen dbsorhed by Comkustibks^ &fc; 
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Table X. Shewing the maximum Quantity iff Oxigen taken 

up by dijercnt Substances. 



SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES. 



I 



100 Hidrogen unite with 

100 Carbon 

100 Azote 

loo Muriatic acid 

100 Phosphorus 

100 Sulphur 



METALS. 



100 Chrome combine with 

100 Iron 

100 Manganese « 

100 Arsenic 

100 Tin 

100 Antimony 

100 Zinc 

100 Copper 

100 Lead 

100 Tungsten 

100 Mercury 

100 Platina 

100 Silver 

100 Bismuth 

100 Gold 



597.7 Oxigen. 

236. 
194* 
154. 

n.3 



20a Oxigen. 

92.3 
66. 
53. 
38. 
30. 

35. 

ir.6 

15. 
12.8 
12. 
10. 



( « 



»  « • • J 



I C J > % 4 



. * 



> k * ■» l' 



' « 



I 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 



til "II- 

i w • f 



•l' 



PJ-ATE L* 



jrig» ly2, 3,4, represent crucibles. It is absolutely neces- 
$i^ry for the operative chemist to have a few cruci)ble9.pf 
piire^ silver, as weU as one or two of platina. Those ojPearth- 
eq-ware should be' of various sizes and shapes. Some cru« 
bibks are found, fig* 3, others triangular, fig. 1,. furnish- 
ed with a spout, for pouring out the melted matters ; those 
(;rucibles that belly-put in the middle 4j are called assay 
crucibles, or in commerce skettle pots. Fig. 2 is a sec- 
tipn of a large crucible with its cover. 

The crucibles known in commerce by the name of 
'Hessiariy are in every respect superior to those manu- 
factured in this country. The black-lead crucibles 
madp of ^y ^°d black lead are very durable, but they 
cannot be used for.alqaline fluxes or saline matters^ 
Crucibles which ring clearly when struck, and which are 
ofan uniform thickness, and have a reddish brown colour, 
without bla.dk spots, 'are the best; they should never be 
place.d upon the g^te of the furnace, but always on a piece 
of brick or other support of stone, or earthen- ware, called 
a.crucible.sUnd. - 

•t '^^* ^ ^^^ ^ represent crucible stands. 
'Tig', f ^^nd 8, cupels or sjiiall shallow, saucers from. 
\ inch tp' 1 iqch broad, made of phosphate of lime 
of bojQe ashes, for the procei^s of cupellation or assaying 
of metalfi. ' . .r •' . • , 

r., Fig* 9 and 10 represent mu)i(es lised in thp'2(89ay^or; 
cypclling furnace. The muffle is, in fact, ^ ^V?^iw^?fkiz 



ti< 



* Facial^ tbttUtle^Mige of ▼oiU'-'.vj /. } r rru 



r.  
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ibcludcd within another larger one, to receive the cupel 
fig* 7 or 8, in the process of cupellation, or for the roast- 
ing of ores or other substances which are intended 
to be exposed to a red or white heat, without coming 
in contact with the fuel, but having free contact with 
the air<.^IRTijffld^:airi: ^^neHOy/iOMi '6i)6r^AbU ware. 
'1 heir form is half a cylinder cut length-ways, opett iu 
f|ont and closed behind, and provided with a bottom* 
ne larger muffles, Bg. 10, are generally provided with 
slits or side apertures, to admit the heat and air more 
readily* 

Fig"* 11a pair of crucible tcmn, for removing circular 
and triangular crucibiW oiito^^m fire, without danger 
of breaking thepi. . ^ , 

Fig". 12 artd t^ rq)r^scnt> (fuj^rfflrig or adsay furnace. 
The form of it*i^ a^ pblong squairef Its dimensions being 
tegUlated by that bf the muffle; which should go home 
to the. bact by one inch, -^ts ftotst edge lodging on 
the mot^ of the furnace* On! each side of the muffle 
two ot three inches .rtUst be left, to permit the fud to 
pass readily ^deme^^ where there should also be ^ 
Similar'-spatd. Oti'lfle^' other sidii a st6ke hole must 
be left for stjrripg the fii'e occsisioti'ally ; the situation of 
lite i^ieW dots not admit of ejchibithig this aperture* 
Before the muffle thcW is a prdiefetiilg ledge or shelve 
shown a:t J\ Which h verf usfefdj tb 'support and to heat 
the cupel, 'or other sahststnbe tbat.is intended to Jie intro- 
duced into the rtitiffl^. Two tW,ftv€:-int^ . paving tiles 
worked In along with the bridks ahs.wet this purpose* 
In figure 13^ a ihows the a3h^pit, and in figure 12, 
the same is marked y// in'tioirti figures c sktoV^ the grate, 
d the muflSe, e the jlperture for ititfodUcing ihe muflte, 
andat'fig* i2,>thecoVer. ' *\ . 

Fig"* 14 represents Chpnevix's wind fuiiti&ce* Tliia 
furnace Mr. Ch^ne^jx, described, as followi'V **;I have 
constructed ^ wind fdriiflte^which, in^ stntiif [l^sbcTcts; is 
preferable to th^ of the usiial form. The aides .of the nir- 
naceV instead oFHemg perjieAaicular, are inverted jafo that 




pendicttlaf Hfcight IS IT incnestrom the top to the grate. 
This form unites the following advantages : 1* A large 
surface is exposed lo> the sir, 'Whkh^lmang an easy access, 
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niriies dupottg^ tbe futl wit^ gr«i|f mpidity. 2. The 
iBcliiied sides act as dreverbenMtoty, • 3« The fuel falls 
of itself, and is always close lo the grate, a represents 
the grate : c cmtc two fire bncks. \Yhich esm be let in At 
pleasure, to contmot the capacity ; ^ is a second gr^tje 
which cair.be placed on the bricks c c ior occasional ptir- 
posas ; d d are fire bricks which may be placed on the 
grate a^ to dimiiiish the capacity of this psrt %§ th^ 
iiimace; e represeats the cover* Both sets of briclis 
below and above the grate t, should be ground to the 
slope of the furnace*. 

Fig'* 15 and 16, mortars. The mortars met with in 
the shops are frequendy ill constructed. The bottom 
of all mortars should be concave, and their sides nei- 
ther so inclined as to allow the substance operated on 
to fall to the hoCtom^ between each stroke of the pestle, 
nor so perpendicular as to collect it- too much together, 
and retard lihe operation. 

Fiff* 1^ a perspective view and section of a mortar. An 
agate mortar of die shape as shown fig. 15, is very usefvU 
for the trituration of sttictous stones, &c. 

J^if^* 1S^9 Davy's apparatus for the. analysis of soils. 
See page 371, Vol. II. 

Fig* 18, a retort funnel, for introducing fluids into 
retorta preventing the neck of the latter from becoming 
soiled* 

F<^. 19, an improved blow-pipe. It consists of a 
conical tube furnished with a small pipe near the base, 
to which jets or caps of different perforations may be 
^apted. The air is forced into the blow-pipe by the 
mouth of the operator, or by means of a bladder or 
double bellows attached to the klsU^Lment• The sub- 
stance to be fused must be placed upon a piece of charcoal, 
or held in a small spoon made of pure silver or platina. 
The quantity of the substance to be examined by means of 
the blow-pipe ought not to exceed the size of a pepper 
oorn. 

Fiff* 30 represenjts an iron mortar of an improved form, 
with its cover. It differs from the ordinary shape of mor- 
tars, in being neariy circular instead of conical ; by this 
mems substances are more readily comminuted, and are 
not so subject to be thrown out of the mortar by the effort 
of the pesde : .lennceous substnceaare not so subject to 

VOL. II. 3 I 
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cake, and abetter eiFecl.ts produced in maiiyhMtaaoes by 
giving a rotatory motion to the pjcsde, ii¥hich cannot be 
effectually accomplished in the mortar of the usual forms. 
To prevent the finest and lightest parta of the powdered 
substance from escaping, and to defend the operator from' 
the effects of disagreeable omoxious sabstanoes, the top 
of this mortar is so constructed as to admit a wooden 
cdv^ within a rim or groove, a mode more effectual than 
the old contrivance of oovecing the orifice of the mortar 
with a mere perforated cover. The pestle has a hole 
in the upper extremity, in order to suspend it if 
required. 

PLATE II.* 

Fig» 1 and 2 represent a sand-bath or reservoir for cany^ 
ing on a numberof chemical processes at the same time, par- 
ticularly such as distillations, evaporations, digestions, &c. 
The sand-bath is generally constructed of masonry. At 
the front is a rim made of free-stone or sheet iron about 4 
inches deep, fastened, or let in, at each end into the wall. 
The bed eeiA formed of cast-iron plates which rest upon 
each other in corresponding rabbets. The advantage of 
sevjcral plates over one large one is the cheapness and 
fiacility with which they are replaced if cracked by the 
heat, an accident of not unfrequent occurrence* The 
joints of the plates are secured by loam or clay, which 
effectually prevents the sand from falling through. The 
fire-place is shewn by & ; a is the ash-pit. The flame 
and smoke circulate first through the flue c, and then 
through the returning flue dy which conveys the smoke 
to the chimney g. In constructing the flue beneath the 
grate, a row of bricks set edge-ways answers the pur- 
pose, and serves also to support the inner edge of the 
plates. 

Figm 3, a hydrostatic funnel for introducing fluids into 
air-tight vessels, especially when attended with the eztri* 
cation of a gazeous fluid. It is evident that any portion 
of fluid poured into the funnel 3, niore than sufficient to 
fill the two first parts of the bent tube, up to the level-z, 
will escape by the lower extremity i ; at the same time 

* Faciogthe tide-psge of foL ii. 
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tto gas can retain thmn^ diis fiittnel, tmleBS its prreasure 
be aUe to overcome the resistance of a cohunn of fluid of 
the height of ^e kg of die funnel marked y, z, 3. 

Fi^* 4 is* another contrivance for the same purpose. 
It consists of a common glass funnel : in the neck of 
which is inserted, a glass rod with a conical point, which 
regulates the passage of the fluid through the funnel, ac- 
cording to the firmness with which it is introduced* 

Fig". 5, Pepy's freezkig apparatus for the congelation 
of mercury, and other experiments on arti&ciad cold* 
It consists/ of an exterior and interior oval vessel of 
japanned iron. The interior vessel a a being one inch 
less in every direction than the outer one, b b^c c are 
detached circular vessels, placed in the interior one, for 
containing the freezing mixtures* This apparatus is very 
convenient for exhibiting the freesing of quicksilver dur- 
ing the heat of summer. The freezing mixture then 
employed may consist of sulphate of soda and diluted 
sulphuric acid : but when ice can be procured it should 
be preferred, and used in the pulverized state with mu- 
riate of lime. See freezing mixtures, page 116, yoLi. 
When the apparatus is to be used with siidphate of soda 
and dilute sdlphuric acid, it is adviseable to dilute the acid 
the preceding day, in order that it may be of the same ^ 
temperature as the surrounding air, when the experiment 
is to be performed. 

This being done, let two phials of aJ30Ut four ounces 
capacity of water be filled with the diluted sulphuric acid, 
and place them in the middle of the cylindrical vessels 
c c, and then surround them with the pulverized crystals 
of sulphate of soda, so as to fill the vessels c c complete- 
ly ; and then -cool down the whole by placing it into the 
interior vessel a a of the apparatus, by surrounding it 
with a freezing mixture, consisting of sulphate of soda 
and diluted sulphuric acid. The cover of the apparatus 
(whicK is not exhibited in the drawing) is then to be put 
on, and when the latter is likewise covered over with the 
same freezing mixture, the whole is suffered to stand for 
. about 25 or SO minutes. The cover is then taken ofi*, 
and the cylinders c c, containing the sulphate of soda and 
the diluted acid, are then emptied as expeditiously as 
possible into the large cylinder </, containing the mercury 
included in a glass tube or viaL 
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• Fiff. 6, a test rack or wooden staml, contaiiiiiig gltas 
tubes, for examiniDg smaU portions of fluids^ by the ac- 
tion of reagents or tests^ or for dissolving smaU qnantitiea 
of earths, metals, by means of heat over a candle or 
kimp. 

' Fig. T, Ai, a fikering-stand, for conveniendy snpfiort- 
ing funnels; it is fnmished with a sliding shelve for 
supporting glass jars^ bottles, basons, or other vessels and 
a drawer for containing filtering paper, &c* 

Fig'. 8, a tube of safety to prevent the bursting of 
distillatory apparatus, and other vessels, in case of a sud4 
den extrication or condensation of a gazeous fluid. When- 
this apparatus is used, a small quantity of water or mer^ 
cury is poured through the funnel p at the top, until it 
rises to about the centre of the ball o* The instrument 
being thus adjusted and connected with the distiOacory 
apparatus, either in the tubulature of the retort or re- 
ceiver, or otherwise, no danger of explosion can ensue i 
for, if a sudden condensation should take place in the 
apparatus by a diminution of temperature, the fluid will 
rise in the ball o, until the colunm ^ n be annihilated, 
when the quantity of air willimmediately rush in through 
j>, ^, n, 0, &c. and the water will n»gain its foraier equi*' 
librium. On the contrary, if a sudden extrication of gas 
should take place, it cannot escape by this instrument^ 
because the whole fluid contained in the ball and tube 
must previously enter the portion of the tube n, py where 
it would fdrm a column of such a height that its pres*^ 
sure could not be overcome* 

PLATE III. 

- Fig-* 1 exhibits an improved gazonseter. It consists of 
a cylindrical vessel, made of japanned copper, or iron, a, 
and a glass cylindrical vessel a. The Japanned vessel is 
famished with two stop-cocks, one of which' is fixed at 
the top, and the other at the bottom, on opposite sides of 
the vessel* From the upper cock a tube c c runs down 
to the outside of the vessel a and under its bottom, to 
the cock 6, At the centre of the vessel this tube branches 
upwards through the bottom of the vessel a, and thas a 
communication is made with the stop«cocks and the glass 
vessel B, which is suspended in the vessel a by means of 
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weigfatft and pollef b CQfeiciN4^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ * ^ ^ 
gnulttfttttd rod^ affised,- by iQcanarof a cup, to the veaad 
B, exprcsaeft, by the coincidence of any of its divisiona 
with the apeituve Xj the capacity ol ih<t emeiged part of 
the glass vessel, and therefore measures the quantity of 
gas contained in it, Jn using, ihta apparatus, the vess^ 
A is filled with water up to the aperture of the tube in the 
centre of the vessel. The glass vessel a is then depress'^ 
ed till the coincidence of the Zero point of the graduated 
rod d with the aptrture x indicates its -.total emersion* 
Tliis being done, a communication is then made between 
the tube c c and the apparatus from which the gas pro^ 
ceeds, by opening either of the cocks, and letting the 
other be shut. The gaas thus introduced, will of course 
proceed by the tube c c and enter the vessel b, which, as 
it becomes filled, will emerge. by. the pressure of the gas» 
For breathing or transferring gases orom this apparatus^ 
a flexible tube e may be joined to either of the stop-cocks, 
and the quantity of gas expended will be meastured by the 
graduated tube, d» 

Ftff* 3, an improved air-holder : it consists of a cylin* 
dricid vessel, made of iron, japanned within and with* 
out ; in the centre of it is a metallic tube a, furnished with 
a 8top*cock, one extremity of which descends within half 
an inch of the bottom of die vessel, or below the project* 
ittg tube 6, and the other extremity passes through the 
middle of the top or cover, and terminates in a funnel gk 
To charge this aar*holder with any gazeous fluid, close 
die small projecting tube b carefully with a cork, and 
shut the stop«cock f» Having done this, fill the air- 
holder completely, by pouring water into the funnel g. 
This being done, close the other stop-cock likewise, and 
then withdraw the cork which dosed dte aporture b» It 
is now obvious that no water can run out till some Air be 
introduced to expel it ; when it is therefore wished to bo 
fiUed, let the neck of the retort, gas botde, or other apr 
paratus from which the air proceeds, be loosely inserted 
into the orifice of the tube bi the gas, as it is diaengagod, 
will expel the water by the same aperture till the air- 
holder be completely filled with the gas* If the orifice 
of the tube b be now corked, the gas may be preserved 
for any length of time. To transfer any portion of the 
gaa from the air-holder, fill the circular bason e with wa- 
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ter, transfer the vessel iatend€tt to be filed into thi8 
bason, and then open liie cocks ; the water will pass into 
the air-holder through one of the stop<cocks, and a like 
portion of gas will enter into the vessel intended to be 
filled. It is obvious^ that for this portion the long fonnel 
must be previous removed. 

Fig'. 3, a convenient apparatus for freezing mereury in 
the small wky, and at a cheap rate* The outer vessel of 
this apparatus is constructed of wood, furnished with a 
wooden cover, rabetted in and fumiehed with a handle* 
Within this is contained a vessel made of japanned tin 
b by on which rests a shallow tin pan c c* Within this 
second vessel ^ Ms a third, marked, d^ made of undnned 
iron. When the appan^us is to be used, a freezing mix- 
ture, composed of muriate of lime and snow, or pounded 
ice, is put into the outer vessel a a, so as comfdktely to 
surround the middle vessel b b* Into the latter the ves- 
sel d^ containing the quicksilver to be fnozen, previously 
cooled down by a freezing mixture, is put ; and this is 
iratnediately surrounded by a mixture of snow, and mu- 
riate of lime previously cooled to O^ Fahrenheit, by an 
artificial mixture of snow and common salt.. The pan c c 
is also filled with these materials, and the wooden cover 
is then put into its place* The apparatus is now left till 
the quicksilver is frozen. < 

Fig. 4, iron rings of different diameters, for cutting 
ofi" the necks of retorts* They- are used by selecting 
one of the rings' which fits the place of the neck of the 
retort ; the ring is then made red*hot, and applied 
around the neck, at the place intended to be cut : after 
it has thus been suffered to remain in contact with the 
glass a few minutes, a neat circular fracture will be efiect- 
ed, or if this should not take place before the ring loses . 
its incandescense, it may be withdrawn ; and if a few 
drops of cold water be suffered to fall on the heated part, 
the effect will instantly be produced. By this contri- 
vance damaged retorts, which cannot serve the purpose 
of distillation, may be converted into usefol evaporating 
basons. 

Fig^ 5, a melting or casting cone, for receiving fused 
metsds : it is best made of brass or bell*metal. For -like 
purposes is fig* 11, called an ingot. Previous to the 
pouring in of the melted metal into the ingot, or i:aiBtiog 
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cone, the motdd should always be heated, and anointed 
with tallow (not with oil) or what is still better, it should 
be covered with a thin coat of chalk. 

Fig'. 6, ft small anvil or stand, for the explosion of ful- 
minating conlpoands, &e. 

Fig'. 7, an improved glass syphon, invented by Mr* 
Howard. * This syphon is usefiU in such cases where it 
would be disagreeable, dangerous, or impossible, to ex- 
haust the syphon by the common mode of sucking out 
ibc air, if I may be allowed such an ex]M:ession« Its ap- 
plication is therefore very extensive in the laboratory* |t 
consists merely in enlarging the Exhausting leg of the 
syphon to the same calibre as the rest of the instrument; 
in elevating it a little, and opening its mouth like a fun- 
nel* It is scarcely necessary to point out that^ to use 
this syphon, the short leg is, as usual, to be immersed in 
the liquor intended to be operated upon, and the aper- 
ture of the long leg to be closed, whilst the whole instru- 
ment is to be filled through the funnel with some of the 
same fluid* 

Fig. 8, 9, and 10, different kinds of chemical tongs, 
useful for a variety of purposes in the pursuits of the la- 
boratory* 

Fig. 12, a chemical thermometer, so constructed that 
the lower part of the scale board may be turned up by 
means of a hinge, which renders the instrument very, use- 
ful for taking the temperature of small quantities, or of 
mixtures in which acids form a part* The chemical ther- 
mometer should be graduated from 40^ below O up to 600^ 
Fahrenheit* 

Fig. 13, a cast*iron retort for obtaining other gases 
which require a red heat* 

PLATE IV* 

Fig** 1, a taUe furnace formed of two large black-lead 
crucibles a b* The lower one, out of which the bot- 
tom is cut, and which is furnished with a grate, is fixed 
into a circular support of strong sheet iron c, furnished 
with two handles for the convenience of removing it* 
This part of the furnace forms the ash-pit, and is fur- 
nished with a door* The upper crucible has a hole cut 
in its bottomr into which is inserted an iron tube d (of 
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which part is shown in the drawing) ferming the chiamejr 
of the fiimace, which may be elongated occasioiialty't^ 
an additional piece, so as to increase the draft iit pleaaure. 
In order to render this furnace less liable to accidents, a 
strong iron hoop, e e^ is fastened round each of tfie 
crucibles, the lower of which serves to secure the junc- 
tion of the two crucibles. In the upper and lower part 
of the furnace is cut a semi-circular opening for the in« 
troduction of charcoal or coke, according to the different 
processes carried on in the furnace ; and the pieces of the 
crucible, thus removed, may serve as doors to the open- 
ing. If an iron sand-bath, with a rim ^which is furnished 
with the furnace) be placed upon the lower crucible, the 
fuel of course must be introduced through the lower 
aperture ; and thus those chemical processes may be per- 
formed which do not admit of the direct application of 
the fire. But if a reverberatory furnace be required fi>r 
distilling out of eardien-ware, or coated glass retorts, or 
for applying an intense heat to bodies, capable of support- 
ing a naked fire, retort, crucible, &c. may then be intro^ 
duced, and an intense heat obtained by feeding the fur- 
nace, through the opening in the upper crucible. The 
intensity of the fire may be regulated by means of the 
door in the ash-pit. 

Ftf . 2 represents a self-acting blow-pipe, invented hjr 
Mr. Hooke, mathematical instrument-maker, a is a 
hollow sphere for containing highly rectified alcohol, rest- 
ing upon its shoulder in die ring ff. Into the sphere a 
a bent tube b is screwed, for conveying alcohol in the 
gazeous state to the flame at o. This tube is continued 
within the sphere almost to the top. llie globe may 
therefore be nearly filled. At the top of the square there 
is a safety valve c, to prevent those accidents which 
might otherwise arise from the expansion of the fluid, in 
case the heat applied should be too great. The pressure 
of this valve may be regulated at pleasure by the two 
milled nuts ej'and carrying the steel arm A, which 
presses on the valve c. The Tamp which heats the alco- 
hol is marked k ; it is made to adjust to different distances 
from the sphere a, by sliding up or down between the 
two pillars / /. The distance or the flame o from the 

t'et of the tube is regulated by the wick-holder of the 
amp, being a little removed from the centre of -Ae brass 
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pioce m^ wkicfa U made to stftWj and therefore gives to 
d»e wick-holdsr an excentric motion. The opening for 
filling the globe with alcohol is marked u It is closed 
bj means of a milkd finger-button, and collar of leather* 
n is a mahogany stand supporting the whole. 

Fig'* 3, a chemical lamp with large cottons. 

Fig. 4 and 5^ a perspective view and section of an ap- 
paratus for drying the prodaets of chemical analysis, 
wrhtck may also be employed fcH" experiments of congela- 

liODf 

This apparatus is extremely useful for drying such 
products as absolutely require a temperature not exceed- 
mg 212^) such as fulminating mercury, fulminating 
silver, and other explosive compounds. The substance 
to be dried must be placed in the conical glass vessel £, 
and when the vessel e is filled with water up to the aide 
tube d^ the desiccation may be performed without any 
risk of explosion, or any further trouble, by putting the 
apparatus over a lamp, and keeping the water in a state 
of ebullition. It is particnlarly useful in the drying of 
the precipitates obtained in the analysis of minerals. It 
isr well kmown that the same mineral analysed by different 
chemists, has been found to yield different proportions 
of the same ingredients, and that the difference of pro- 
portions of the constituent parts, in many cases, is often 
more apparent than real ; arising entirely from the vari- 
ous degrees of desiccation that has bf:en employed by 
different analysts, and sometimes even by the same per- v 

.son. This point is of such importance, and is productive ^^ 

of so much trouble, that every chemist who has analysed 
a mineral water, qf crystallised and separated smsdl 
quantities of deliquescent salts, will at once perceive the 
utility of the apparatus in this respect. 

The apparatus may likewise be used as a water-batli* 
In that case, the conical glass vessel i is removed, and 
the inner tin vessel e filled with water s into this, retorts, 
flasks, gallipots, vials, bottles, &c. may be immersed for 
promoting the processes -of distillation, digestion, solu- 
tion, evaporalioo, &c. ; or it may be used as a sand-bath 
(it being hard soldered) by filling the tin vessel with sift- 
ed sand, for performing those operations which require 
a higher temperature than that of boiling water. 
. v^u.ix. 3 X 
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When the instrument is.required to be used as a freez- 
ing apparatus, the bottom cover ^ is to be taken off, and 
the cavity between the interior and exterior vessel filled 
with the frigorific mixture ; a wetted piece of bladder is 
then to be tied over the opening, or the cover is put on^ 
to retain the mixture. The second frigorific material 
(for instance, if quicksilver is to be frozen) consisting, 
we will say, of muriate of lime and snow, are to be. cool- 
ed, by the mixture in the exterior vessel, by putting the 
muriate of lime into the conical glass vessel, together 
with the mercury contained in a thin glass tube ; and sur- 
rounding the glass vessel, by filling the interior tin vessel 
with snow, or pulverised ice. When these materials 
have been cooled down to 0^, the snow and ice may be 
mixed together by emptying the muriate of lime into the 
vessel containing the snow, and stirring the mixture with 
a glsss rod to facilitate the solution of the salt, and to 
produce the requisite degree of cold. 

PLATE V. 

Fig, 1 represents Webster's Iamp*fumace, with con- 
centric wicks. It consists of a brass rod^ about 2 feet 9 
inches high^ screwed to a solid brass foot, loaded with 
lead. On this rod slide jhrte metallic sockets, with 
straight arms, to which are screwed brass rings of dif- 
ferent diameters, for supporting glass retorts, evaporating 
basons, flasks, crucibles, &c. Each of these rings may, 
by- means of a thumb-screw, be set at different heights. 
Below these rings is a fountain-lamp, on Argand's plan, 
which, by means of a thumb-screw^ may also be elevated 
or depressed, m order to communicate more or less heat 
to the vessel suspended over it. The superior advantage 
this instrument possesses consists in a second cylinder, 
added to that of the lamp ,of Argand. l*hese cylinders 
are concentric ; and by this ingenious contrivance, a dou- 
ble flame, and more wan double the heat of a common 
Argand's lamp, may be obtained. This lamp-furnace is 
therefore far preferable to that of Guiton, or any other I 
am acquainted with. 

/i^.v 2 is a detonating or eudiometer tube of glass. Its 
bore is about half an inch, and its height about 12. It is 
graduated into cubic inches, and sub-divided into decimal 
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parts* By means of the two conductors a a, a quffiitity of 

gas, confined in the tube by water or mercury, may easily 
be inflamed .by the electric spark. Hence this tube is 
extremely convenient for shewing the production of water, 
nitrous acid, or to expose a confined quantity of gas to an 
intense heat* ' * 

Fig'*, 3, an apparatus serving the same purpose may be 
formed, by hermetically sealing apiece of platinaorother 
wire furnished with a knob or small ball, into the end 
of a glass tube. With this conductor an interrupted 
circuit may be formed, by introducing into the tube a 
longer wire, one end of which terminates one-tenth of an 
inch from the upper one, while the other extends beyond 
the aperture of the tube. 

Fig^ 4, a graduated pneumatic tube, divided into inch 
cubes, and decimal parts for measuring gases. 

Fig. 5, Dr. Hope's Eudiometer. Since the printing of 
the preceding sheets, we have become acquainted with 
the following simple and elegant eudiometer invented by 
Dr. Hope. 

It consists of a small bottle, of the capacity of 20 or 24 
drachms, destined to contain the eudiometric liquid, and 
having a small stopper at 6. Into the neck of the bottle a 
tube is accurately fitted, by grinding, which holds pre- 
cisely a cubic inch, and is divided into 1CX> equal parts. 
To use the apparatus, the bottle is first filled with the li- 
quid employed, which is best prepared by boiling a mix- 
ture of lime and sulphur with water, filtering the solution, 
and agitating it for some time in a bottle half filled with 
common air. The tube, filled with the gas under ex- 
amination, (or with atmospherical air, when the quality 
of this compound is to be ascertained), is next put into 
its place ; and, on inverting the instrument, the gas as- 
cends into the bottle, where it is brought extensively in- 
to contact with the liquid, by brisk agitation. An ab- 
sorption ensues ; and, to supply its place^ the stopper b 
is opened under water, a quantity of which rushes into 
the bottle. The stopper is /eplaccd under water ; the 
agitation renewed ; and these operations performed al- 
ternately, till no farther diminution takes place. The 
tube a is then withdrawn, the neck of the bottle being 
under water, and is held inverted in water for a few mi- 
nutes ; at the close of which the diminution will be appa- 
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tent. Itft smoont may be tneasnred by a graduated 
scale marked on the tobe. 

Fig'. 6, Guiton's improved stil! and refrigeratbry 7» 
The body of this still, which may be made oi* japanned 
iron or copper, is nearly as broad as it is high ; the bot- 
tom is concave, in order that the fire may he nearly at an 
equ2d distance from all the parts of its surface ; the sidea 
are elevated perpendicularly, in such a manner that die 
body of the still exhibits the form of a portion of a cyloi* 
der ; and tjiis body is covered with a vast capital, having a 
yoove, or channel, projecting two inches at ists lower 
{mrt within, as shewn by the dotted line : the sides have 
ta inclination of sixty-five degrees ; because it has been 
ascertained that, at this degree, a drop of fluid ynlXi nm 
idong without falling agam into the body of the still. 
The beak c of the capital insensibly diminishes till it 
comes to the worm-pipe ; it is then connected with -die 
tube d of the refrigeratory, which descends nearly to the 
bottom of the inner cylinder of the refrigeratory as ex- 
hibited by the dotted line. By this means the first por- 
tion of vapour that passes over becomes condensed, and 
forms a small reservoir just sufficient to cover the orifice 
t)f the tube, after which no uncondensed vapour can 
iKscape. Th^ fluid then passes off through the sptnd 
tube* This still is very portable, and may be placed on 
n chafifng-dish, furnace, or on acofnnxon fire. 

PLATE VI. 

sFfg\ 1 repi^»reirt8 a portable universal furnace, very 
convenient for all chemical operations whatever^ which re^ 
^ire the assistance of heat. This furnace is particularly^ 
^isefttl to such amateurs of chemical science as have no 
«ccess to the laboratory : for those who are familiar with 
practical chemistry will readily allow that a furnace ca- 
•pahle of producing a very low and very intense heat, and 
calculated for all chemical operations whatever, which re- 
quire the aid of heat, is one of the most requisite and 
most indispensable instruments of the apparatus of the 
laboratory : moreover the great advantages of this fur- 
nace (which was first invented by Dr. Blacky and improv- 
W btf others J above others 1 am acquainted' with, con- 
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aMds itt contvuBing as little fuel 89 poasiUe ; in {mxbicing^ 
quickly, if required, a very intense heat ; in regulatiflf 
expeditioiisly, and at pleasure, ite& iateosity ; in applying 
it as directly, and as (Mj as possible, to the «ub6taiKcea 
upon whjcb it is intended to act ; and moreover ib ena*- 
Umg the operator to perform his operatioas in the cloaet, 
or in amy other place, without the risk of endangering 
die conflagration of the surroonding olijccts, which went 
not meant to be exposed to the fire. 

This portable universal furnace is oaade of strong 
wrought iron plates, it is lined with fireohricfcs, bed- 
ded in fire-proof loam. Its height without the chimney 
cr is two feet. The inner diamrter of the cyliQclrical 
firenplace measures ten inches. ' The body of the furnace 
is elliptical ; in its upper part a circular hole is cut for 
receiving an iron sand-pot ^, which may occasionally be 
removed and exchanged for an iron cover, in the front of 
the furnace there are three openings over each other, fur- 
nishedwith doors, and fitted with stoppers made of crucible 
ware. The lower opening c, is the ash-pit of the fur- 
Bace ; it is composed of two register plates, sliding back- 
ward and forwards in grooves, in order to diminish or 
enlarge the opening for regulating the heat, by admitting 
or excluding a«r at pleasure. In the side of the {ufrnaice 
a hole is cut, famished with a stopper and door, for pass- 
ing die tube through die iire-plaoe of the furnace ; an 
expedient very necessary for a variety of chemical pro- 
cesses, such as exhibiting the decomposition of water, 
alcohol, oils, &c. for the preparation of phoaphuret of 
lime, for passing gases over ignited bodies, &c. In either 
of the two middle openings in front of the fumace, a 
muiRe may be placed for performing the process of cu- 
<petlation of gold, silver, &c« or, the neck of a retovt, 
(placed on a stand in the body of the furnace) may be 
passed through it, for distillation by the naked fire ; for 
procuring gases which require a high degree of heat, &c» 
If the iron sand-pot b be removed, and a circular plate 
properly lined with fire-clay be placed in its room, it be- 
comes conveHed into a wind-furnace ; the fuel is then to* 
be introduced through either of the openings in front. 
The iron cover at the top has a hole in the centre, 
furnished with the stopper, to enable the operator to 
inspect his process at pleasure. If the iron sand-pot be. 
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placed inverted on the opening of the ftmiace, it forms- a 
dome, and it then becomes a reverberating furnace The 
iron pot, when filled with sand or water, placed in 
its proper situation^ serves as a sand or water-bath, for 
the processes of distillation by means of glass retorts, for 
evaporations, sublimations, digestions, &c. Coke and 
charcoal are the best fuel for this furnace : this mixture 
bums without smoke, and gives a strong uniform and 
permanent heat ; charcoal and common coal, or coal only, 
does likewise very well. The elbow of the chimney a 
may be directed into the fire-place of any apartment. The 
furnace is furnished with castors, and may therefore be 
easily moved according to the convenience of the opera**^ 
tor. 

Fig. 2, Dr. Gruber's c6nduc ting tube. It consists of 
two metal tubes joined to a metal box consisting of two 
pieces, sliding in and over each other, made air-tight by 
grinding. The one end of the tube (in the drawing) is 
joined to the retort placed in the furnace, the extremity 
of the other tube is extended into the pneumatic trough* 
The tubes may be elongated by additional pieces to any 
length required. 

Fig' 3, a bell glass, having a neck furnished with a brass 
cap, into which is screwed a stop-cock for transferring 
gases into flasks, bladders, &c. ; a is a small brass con- 
necting piece, with two female screws, by means of which 
another stop^cock, fixed to a flask or bladder, may be 
connected with the stop-cock of the receiver. 
' Fig* 4, a flask for weighing gases. Its orifice is furn- 
ished with a brass cap and stop-cock. The flask is con- 
nected with a bell-glass, in the manner stated before. If 
this flask has been previously exhausted by means of an 
exhausting syringe, and a communication be then made 
with the bell-glass by opening both cocks, the gas con- 
tained in the bell-glass may be transferred into the flask, 
by pressing down the bell-glass into the water of the pneu- 
matic trough ; the gas will be forced up into the flask, 
the cocks being then shut, the flask may be removed, and 
its weight ascertained by means of a delicate balance. 
The difference between the weights of the flask when ex- 
hausted, and when filled, gires the weight of the gas in 
the flask, which may, by this method, be compared to 
common air, &c% 
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Fig. 5, a perspective view of the pneumatic cistern, 
of which a description has been given already, page 178, 
voL i. See pneumatic apparatus* 

Fig. 6 represents a bladder connected to a stop-cock* 
To fill the bladder with gas, squeeze out the air, adapt it 
to the receiver, fig. 3, instead of the flask, £g. 4, and prO'> 
ceed as before directed. 

Fig. 7, a sliding stand for holding receivers. 

Fig. 8, a blow-pipe furnished with a stop-cock, which 
may be joined to the bladder, fig. 6. The bladder being 
filled with oxigen gas, a very intense heat may be pro* 
duced by directing the stream of it on a piece of ignited 
charcoal, as shown fig* 8, and the most refractory sul> 
stance may thus conveniently be exposed to the action of 
an intense heat* 

Fig. % a metal tobacco-pipe and stop-cock, which may 
^ko be connected with the bladder, for throwing up soap 
bubbles filled with hidrogen, or other gases* 
' Fig. 10, an improved self-registering thermometer* 
Many contrivances have been proposed and adopted for 
registering all the stations of the thermometer and ba** 
rometer, by means of a float or other equivalent instru- 
ment carrying a pencil, which marks its situation on a 
surface gradually moved along by means of a clock. 
These, of which meteorologists know the value, are ne- 
vertheless expensive, and require a degree of care and 
management sufficient to render simpler contrivances ac- 
ceptable* Mr* James Six communicated, about 25 years 
ago, to the Royal Society a thermometer in which two 
small indicating pieces were driven by the fluid in the 
tubes to stations where they stuck, and remained after 
the change of temperature, and showed the highest and 
lowest degrees that had occurred since the last placing 
of them in contact with it* As this instrument is suffi* 
ciently known, and I am now to advert to a simpler con** 
trivance, we shall -dismiss this subject and advert to this 
last. 

In Mr* Six's complicated thermometer the tubes were 
vertical, and the indexes stuck in the glass by their 
spring ; besides which, a small piece of steel wire being 
exposed to alcohol, was at length oxidated and set fast* 
The other contrivance, which I had the honour to^<«xlbi* 
bit 8 years ago at the meetings held at the house of the 
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Pre&idetir of tfie Rojn^I Socktjr, and ef whieb I gave i^ 
d«9criptiou in Nichobon's Jot^nalv Nov. ISM, comiifs 
simply in two thermometers^ om« meircnrtst and the dlMr 
«f alcohol, having their stems horizontal ; and the fcomer 
has for its mdex a small bh of magneticai steel wire, nod 
the liBrtter fitted widi a mitiute thread of glass, hftving iss 
two ends formed into small knobs by fusion in the ume 
of a candle. 

The magnettcal piece of wire lies in the vacant space 
of the mercurial thermometer, and is poshed forward by 
tliat mercury whenever the temperature rises and poshes 
fhe fluid against it : but when the temperature falls and 
tihe fluid retires, this index is left behind, and ccmwt^ 
quently shews the maximum. The other index, or piece 
of enamel, lies in the tube of the spirit thermometer iiih* 
fnersed in the alcohol, and when the spirit retirea by de- 
pression of temperature, the index is carried along with it 
in apparent contact with its imerior surface : bat <in an 
increase of temperature the spirit goes forward and 
leaves the index behind, which therefore shews the nrf* 
ttimam of temperature since it was set. As Aese indeaoes 
merely lie in the tabes, their resistance to motion is ako<> 
gether inconsiderable. > llie steel index is brought to the 
mercury by applying a small magnet on the outside of 
tile tube, and the other is duly placed at the end of the 
oohimn of alcoliol by inclining the instrument. 

The theory of tlie action of these thermometers Mr. 
Nicholson has explained (see the Journal before quoted) 
thus 3 

*^ When the surface of the column of spirit is viewed 
by a magnifier, it is seen to have the form of a concave 
Hemisphere, which shows that the liquid is attracted by 
Ae glass. The glass in that place is consequently at<- 
tracted in the opposite direction by a force equal to that 
which is so employed in maintaining that concave figure ^ 
and if it were at liberty to move, it would be drawn baelc 
till the flat surface was restored. Let us suppose a small 
stick or piece of glass to be loo^e within the tube, and to 
jfft>trude into the vacant space beyond the surface of tiie 
alcohol. The fluid will be attracted also by this glass« 
tfnd form* a concave between its surface and that of the 
bore df the tube. But the smallinterior piece being quite 
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at liberty td move, will be drawn towards the spirit so 
long as atiy attractive force possesses any activity ; tliat 
is, so long a^ any additional fluid bangs round «the glass, 
or, in other words, until the end of the stick of glass is 
even with the surface. Whence it is seen that the small 
piece of ^lass^ will be resisted, in any action that may tend 
to protrude it beyond the surface of the fluid ; and, if this 
resistance be greater than the force required to slide it 
along in the tube (as in fact it is) the piece must be slided 
along as the alcohol contracts, so as always to keep the 
piece within the fluid. And this fact is accordingly ob- 
served tt) take place." 

Fig* 1 1 and 12, air-thermometers or manometers. The 
air* thermometer represented with its bulb downwards 
and supported by a stand, has been described already, 
vol* i. p. 97. The other manometer differs from the 
former, by being constructed of a straight tube, one ex- 
tremity of which is secured air-tight into a bottle con- 
taining some coloured fluid ; the other open extremity 
being in contact with the atmosphere. On applying the 
• hand to the bottle, the air confined in it expands, and 
consequently causes the fluid to rise in the tube ; a re- 
duction of temperature produces the contrary eflect. 

Fig. 13 is a deflagrating ladle for the combustion of 
various substances in oxigen gas. 

Fig. 14, an evaporating bason of biscuit ware for eva- 
porating fluids by the lamp or sand-bath. The operator 
sboiild be provided with basons of this kind in sizes. 

Fig* 15, an apparatus for separating deliquescent salts 
from such as do not absorb moisture enough to become 
fluid, when exposed to the atmosphere, a denotes a 
small circular stand, holding a funnel which has a very 
shallow area, and a narrow tube c, terminating in a small 
bottle d^ to collect the deliquescent salt, which has been 
occasioned by exposing the saline mass over the area of 
the funnel, in the atmosphere. 

Fig. 16, a bottle for readily ascertaining specific gra- 
vities of fluid ; it consists of a bottle with a slender neck, 
and ground stopper^ having a mark made with a diamond 
in the neck of it. When this bottle is filled vp to the 
mark with distilled water of a given temperature, it 
should hold exactly 1000, 2000, or any even number of 
grains. The quantity which it is foimd to contain of 

VOL. II. % -L 
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any otfatr fluid of the same tempen^ure dtnoles tfaa.«p^ 
-cific gravity of the latter fluid'. For example, if it hoLds 
1CXX) grains of water, and 1850 of su^uric acid» the 
specific gravity of the sulphuric acid is to that of water 
as 1 850 to 1000. 

Fig* 17, 18, 19, porcelain or earthen- ware tubes for the 
decomposition of water, alcohol, oil, &€• &c« See porta- 
ble furnace, fig. 1. pi. vi. 

Fig. 20, a graduated eudiometer, described already. 
See eudioinetr}% 

Fig. 21, adopters or conical tubes of glass or enrdien- 
ware, fitting one into another : they are used for occa- 
sionally elongating the nedcs of retorts, &€« to connect 
them together with the receiver, at any required distance. 
They are sometimes made to swell out in the ouddle, as 
represented fig. 22. 

PLATE VII. 

Fig. 1 represents Pepy's distillatory aipparatus for.im- 
pregnating fluids with gases^ &c. a is a tubi4ated ret(Hrt, 
joined to a tubulated receiver A, into which is .fitted \xf 
grinding the pear-shaped vessel c, furnished with a valv«, 
constructed by placing a plano-convex lens tipoa • the 
mouth of a small tube, accurately fitted by griadiog, and 
inserted into the lower aperture of the pear-shaped ves- 
sel c, and similar to the valve in the WelU^nown appa- 
ratus of Nooth, but with more water way. From this it 
is obvious that the gas disengaged from the retort, and 
which is not absorbed by the fluid contained in the receiv- 
er i, will by its upward pressure raise the valve, and pass 
int6 the pear-shaped vessel c, without allowing the fluid 
contained in it to return into the receiver b^ even when 
a partial vacuum takes place. The gas which is not ab- 
sorbed passes into the first three-necked bottle J, and if 
any part should escape absorption by the fluid iti that ves- 
sel, it passes into the second bottle ^, or may lastl}* be 
conducted into the pneumatic trough by means of the 
tubeyi 

Fig. 2 rcfpresente Smith's pyrometer, described page 
'98, vol. i. 

Fig* ^ A S^s bottle with Sigmoid's tube for disengag- 
ing gases. When a permanently elastic fluid is generated 
within the body of the gas botde, it escapes by the ex- 
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tiematy d£ tht TccunNHi mbe^ and may be coUeeted l^ 
ioiroducing it onder the jar filled with water or mercury 
•a the pnemnatic cytterab This simple apparatus can 
ooAy be usad coavenienlly when the production of the 
gas is not rapid, or acquires the application of slight 
heat. 

Fig* 4, a pneumadc cistern of japanned iron, for the 
use of the uble : it is very convenient for experiments 
in the small way. a denotes a bell-glass, standing on the 
shelve of the cistern to receive the gas. 

Fiff* 5y a chemical lamp on Argsmd's plan. 

Fig* 6, a vessel for boiling inflammable fluids. The 
vessel should not be filled too full, and the long spout 
should be placed so as to be heated as little as possible. 
When the fluid begins to swell and boil up both from the 
great increase of the surface, and from part of it run- 
ning up the cooler spout, the ebullition will be checked, 
ai)d all danger of running over be prevented. The short 
spout is convenient for pouring out. 

Fig. 7, a conical glass, the inside of which terminates 
in an oval bottom, for putting in a small piece of a mineral, 
to try the action of acids upon it, having a glass rod to 
stir it. d is a piece of plate glass, to cover the glass in or- 
der to exclude dust. 

Fig. 8, a precipitating glass for collecting small quan- 
tities of precipitates. 

Fig* 9, a long conical glass for filtrating or precipi- 
tating, &c. a is a glass funnel with four or six small 
solid glass rods, bent on one end, c hanging round the in- 
side of the funnel, to prevent the filtering paper sticking 
close to the side of the funnel which is placed in the glass. 

Fig. lOf an apparatus for easily ascertaining the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid disengaged from any substance by 
the action of an acid : it consists of a bottle closed by a 
cork or stopper, into which is fixed a spiral tube termi- 
nating into a capillary opening. To use this apparatus, 
ascertain first what quantity of muriatic or nitric acid is 
required to saturate a given quantity of the substance, in- 
tended to be submitted to the experiment. Having done 
this, put the quantity of acid or rather more into the bot- 
tle, and weigh the whole accurately ; then add to it the 
substance, the quantity of carbonic acid of which is to be 
ascertained, cork the botde as expeditiously as possible, 
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and suffer the carbonic acid to escape. Wktn thecffer* 
vescence has completely ceased^ let the whole apparatus 
be again weighed, and the loss of weight will indicaie 
the quantity of carbonic acid contained in the substaBCSf 
with tolerable accuracy* The spiral tube, prevents the 
carbonic acid from carrying off moisture* 

Fiff, 11, an alembic for distillations* 

Fig* 12, a cast-iron retort which requires no luting, for 
obtaining oxigen gas, by the culinary fire. 

Ffg"^ 13, an improved conducting tube to fit the iron 
retort, similar to that described fig. 2, pL vi« 

LUTES. 

Lutes also form a necessary part of chemical apparatus* , 

They are compositions of various substances, intended, i 

a* To close the joinings of apparatus* 
b. To coat glass and other vessels* 
c* To line furnaces* 

« 

Lutes of the first description are commonly employed 
to confine elastic vapours* They should therefore pos- 
sess the following properties : 

a. Compactness* 

b. The power of resisting acrid vapours* 
c* The power of resisting a certain intensity of heat. 
d. Facility of removal after the operation* 

Viscid substances, as flour, starch, and gum, possess 
the first and. last properties in a sufficient degree ; they 
are therefore employed when the heat is moderate, and 
the vapour not corrosive. They are mixed' with water, 
and spread upon slips of paper or linen, which are wrap* 
ped round the joinings of the vesseb, and, if necessary, 
secured with thread* 

Slips of bladder macerated in water, and applied with 
the inside next the vessels, are employed in the same cir* 
cumstances ; but from their great contraction on drying, 
they are apt to. break weak vessels* 

A paste formed of almond or linseed meal and water, 
or mucilage, forms a very close and plastic lute, which t^ 
easily removed* 
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reduced 'to powder aad well incorporated 
wkh a silcth part of muriate of soda, or with white of 
.eg^ dilated with water, applied on slips of linen, dries 
easily) and becomes very hard. It is used for the distil- 
lation of the concentrated acids ; but for this purpose 
burnt gypsum and water answers very well. Both these 
lutes must be used as soon as they are prepared, as they 
harden very quickly. 

Chalk and oil, or glaziers putty, is a very compact lute. 
As it becomes so hard as not to be easily removed, it is 
principally used for luting tubes into vessels for pneu- 
matic purposes. ^ 

A paste of powdered tobacco pipe-clay and drying oil, 
or, what is still better, amber varnish, is very close, adhe- 
sive, and plastic, and is easily removed ; but as it softens 
with heat, it must be secured by slips of linen and thread, 
and will not adhere to the vesseb unless they be perfect- 
ly dry. 

The same clay beat up with as much sand as it will bear, 
without loosing its tenacity, with the addition of cut tow 
and a sufficient quantity of water, furnishes a very good 
lute, which has the advantage of resisting a considerable 
heat, and it is applicable where the fat. lute would be 
melted or destroyed. 

Clay and sand, in the proportion of one to four, form 
an excellet lute, capable of resisting very high tempera- 
tures, and the greatest number of corrosive substances. 

Eight parts of yellow wax melted with one of oil of 
turpentine, with or without the addition of some resinous 
substances, according to the degree of pliability and con- 
sistence required, form a very close and compact lute, 
through which the most subtile corrosive va]>ours will not 
escape. But it is softened and liquefied by heat, there- 
fore cannot be used for purposes where high temperatures 
are required. 

The lute employed for the coating of glass vessels, with 
the intention of making them stronger and capable of re- 
sisting violent heats, without softening, consists of four 
parts of sand and one of clay, made into a very thin mass, 
and applied in successive layers, taking care that each 
coat be perfectly dry before another be laid on. 

In every instance where a lute is applied it is absolute- 
ly necessary to allow it to dry before the process is be- 
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gan ; and eveti the fat lute, by the exposut% 16 the air 
during a few days after its application, is much improved 
in its quality. Lutes composed of clay and sond are per- 
fectly useless, except they be permitted to be petfectly 
dry. In. applying a lute, the part immediately ovier the 
junction of the vessel should swell outwards >and its dia- 
meter should be gradually diminished at each side. 

The juncture of vessels which are to be luted to each 
other must previousljp be accurately and firmly fitted, by 
introducing between them, when necessary, short bits of 
Wood or cork, or if the disproportion be very great, by 
means of a cork fitted to the one vessel, having a circu- 
lar hole bored through it, through which the neck of the 
other vessel or tube passes. 

After being thus fitted, the lute is rolled and worked 
between the fingers till it be softened, and is then formed 
into small cylinders, which are successively applied to 
the junctures, ta;king care that each piece be made to ad- 
here firmly and perfectly close in every part before ano- 
ther is put on. Lasdy, the whole is secured by the slips 
of linen or bladder. 

In many cases to permit the escape of elastic vapours, 
a small hole is made through the lute with a pin, or the 
lute is perforated by a small quill, fitted with a stopper. 
This, however, is seldom necessary. 

FUEL AND APPLICATION OF HEAT. 

As caloric is an agent of the most extensive utility in 
the chemical operations of chemistry, it is necessary that 
we should be acquainted with the means of employing it 
in the most economical and efficient manner. 

The rays of the sun are used to accelerate spontaneous 
evaporation ; the only attentions necessary are to expose 
as large a surface of the fluid as possible. 

The combustiop of different substances is a much more 
powerful and certain source of heat. Alcohol, oil, tallow, 
wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, are all occasionally 
employed. 

Alcohol, oil, and melted tallow, are burnt in lamps of 
various constructions. These afibrd a very uniform, 
though not very high temperature. Alcohol has the great 
advantage of burning without smoke. But oil burnt upon 
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a cylindrical wick, so contrived that the air has free ac- 
cess both to the outside and to the inside of the cylinder, 
as in Argand's lamp, may be made to produce a consider- 
able temperature of great uniformi^ and without the 
inconvenience of smoke. 

Wood, turf, coal, charcoal and coke, are burnt in grates 
and furnaces. Wood has the advantage of kindling rea- 
dily, but affords a very unsteady temperature, is incove- 
nient from its flame, smoke, and soot, and requires much 
attention. The heavy and dense woods give the greatest 
heat, bum longest, and leave a dense charcoal. 

Dry turf gives a permanent heat, and does not require 
so much attention as wood ; but its smoke is copious and 
penetrating, and the empyreumatic smell which it imparts 
to every thing it comes in contact with adheres to them 
with great obstinacy. The heavy turf of marshes is pre- 
ferable to the light superficial turf. 

Coal is the fuel most commonly used in the laboratory. 
Its heat is considerable and sufficiently permanent, but it 
produces much flame and smoke. 

Charcoal, especially of the dense woods, is a very con- 
venient and excellent fuel. It bums without flame or 
smoke, and gives a strong, uniform, and permanent heat, 
which may be easily regulated, especially when it is not 
in too large pieces, and is a little damp. 

Coke, or charred coal, possesses similar properties to 
charcoal. It is less easily kindled, but is capable of pro- 
ducing a higher temperature. The best Juel for general 
purposes of the laboratory y however , is coke and charcoal 
mixt together i two or three parts of the former to one of 
the latter y broken into pieces of the size of a walnut. 



THE END. 
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YTTRIA 
Tttro-tantalite 
Yellow, patent 
ZINC 
Zin-graopen 
Zircon 

Zostera maritima 
Zoonicacid 



II. 



ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
326 

ib. 
339 

39 

25 
330 
335 

44 
138 

ib. 
325 
344 

ib. 

ib. 
243 

249 

ib. 

250 
252 
331 
344 
389 
155 
321 
336 
153 

ib. 

70 
337 
213 
163 

65 

81 
163 
208 
234 
325 
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